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Editor^ s Introduction 


Gratifying, indeed, is the unprecedented, countrywide 
upsurge of the democratization of the administration of educational 
institutions which has taken place in the United States of America 
during recent years, "Button pushing,*' "laying down the law,” and 
“issuing orders” happily do not reflect the philosophy and daily 
action of educational administrators today. Rather, there is a wide- 
spread and ever-growing conviction among those who hold ad- 
ministrative posts in our local school systems and institutions of 
higher learning that “hvo heads are better than one.” Particularly 
true is this point of view among educational administrators with 
respect to the formulation of policy. 

In well-administered school systems citizens and classroom teach- 
ers alike are not only “allowed” but invited to participate in sucli 
important matters as the formulation of teacher salary policy, school 
building programs, and textbook selection. In the formulation of 
policy there is a growing realization of the sound principle that 
ideas rather than position demand priority, considcratenoss, and 
consideration. In other words, marked progress has been made in 
llie recognition of the inescapable fact that human relations arc 
all-important in reaching a decision as to wliat action is to be taken 
concerning matters of major import to a local school s}’slcm. Re- 
gardless of how salutaiy llie social climate, or exemplary the process, 
in the est.nblishmcnt of policies that may prevail, the question may 
well be raised as to whctlicr merited, and indeed csscnti.al, attention 
has been given to who should do what— the organization for cxcctil- 
ing programs for action whfcli have been adopted. rndec<I, the ad- 
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ministrative structure in some school systems seems to 
evitable conHict, irritation, rivalry, and competition appear petween 
and among various staff members of a local school system, ^ 
cause of the undesirable personal characteristies of the people 
involved, but because of the absence of sound practice in th^ formu- 
lation of policy and/or failure to develop and maintain an ^dmims- 
trative organization which establishes clearly respons^^ij^^^®^’ 
jurisdictions, and authorities in the dispatch of day-to-day pusmess. 

Trust, confidence, loyalty, frankness, honesty, the verve th^^ comes 
from “loving one’s work,” and an unrelenting habit of appraf®^^’ 
of one’s own effort as well as the performance of colleague?* which 
leads to judicious and calm inquiry and constructive and 
suggestion rather than intolerant condemnation, are somv 
major qualities that make for a “team operation” in school? 
as all other organizations of human beings. The presence or absence 
of human characteristics such as those just mentioned, to be sure, 
are to a measure developed and maintained because of th® 
of person an inclividual is. On fhe ofher’hanS.'human quali^^®^ 
one pleases, “the character (nature) of a man” is deteml^^®^ 
only by his “inside” but also by the world about him. It behooves 
any professional worker to be consistently and keenly awii^® fbe 
fact that he is merely a temporary pawn or agent in th® swiftly 
moving panorama of life. Any worker, especially one in th® field of 
education, is obligated to keep ever in mind that it is his du^X f® ”eell 
things as they are” “according to his lights” in terms of wh^f >s best 
towards the promulgation of the institution he is serving- the 
admonition just slated, for most of us mortals, can take ^l^ce in a 
local school system only if the administrative policies, end 

organization are such that they tend to develop desirable qualities 
in and among the school staff. It therefore seems clear that f® e high 
^ degree the organization of an educational institution is a ir)®®’®ufous 
' ^ force in the “lands” of human relations that develop afld persist 
among the administrative and instructional staffs of a scho®^ system. 

This voluiyv- -^ots a penetrating and helpful analysis of the 
interplay bef ^ policy, organization, aJ^^ human 
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ix 

relations along wth down-to-earth interpretive and suggestive com- 
mentary. It is peculiarly appropriate that this work be authored by 
the man who wrote it. To an extraordinary degree Dr. Hughes has 
been an outstanding example in the establishment and maintenance 
of desirable human relationships. His distinctive service as Dean of 
the School of Education at Northwestern University proves that he 
knows how to practice what he preaches. The writers long as- 
sociation wth him in a variety of connections makes it a special 
pleasure to present this volume to all those concerned %vith school 
organization and administration. It is highly probable that there will 
be disagreement on some of the positions taken by the author; for 
example, teachers* salaries. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
imagine this discourse not being stimulating, interesting, and help- 
ful to anyone concerned with the administration of education. 

John Guy Fo%vlkes 
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ministrative structure in some school systems seems to make in- 
evitable conflict, irritation, rivalry, and competition appear between 
and among various staS members q£ a local school system, not be- 
cause of the undesirable personal characteristics of the people 
involved, but because of the absence of sound practice in the formu- 
lation of policy and/or failure to develop and maintain an adminis- 
trative organization which establishes clearly responsibilities, 
jurisdictions, and authorities in the dispatch of day-to-day business. 

Trust, confidence, loyalty, frankness, honesty, the verve that comes 
from “loving one’s work," and an unrelenting habit of appraisal, first 
of one’s own effort as well as the performance of colleagues, which 
leads to judicious and calm inquiry and constructive and comforting 
suggestion rather than intolerant condemnation, are some of the 
major qualities that make for a “team operation” in schools as well 
as ah other organizations of human beings. The presence or absence 
of human characteristics such as those just mentioned, to be sure, 
arc to a measure developed and maintained because of the ‘Tcind” 
of person an individual is. On tfie other hand, human qualities or, if 
one pleases, “the character (nature) of a man” is determined not 
only by his “inside” but also by the world about him. It behooves 
any professional worker to be consistently and keenly aware of tiie 
fact that he is merely a temporary pa\vn or agent in the swiftly 
moving panorama of life. Any worker, especially one in the field of 
education, is obligated to keep ever in mind that it is his duty to “call 
things as they are” “according to his lights” in terms of what is best 
towards the promulgation of the institution he is serving. But the 
admonition just staled, for most of us mortals, can take place in a 
local school system only if the administrative policies, action, and 
organization are such that they tend to develop desirable qualities 
in and among the school staff. It therefore seems clear that to a high 
degree the organization of an educational institution is a momentous 
force in the “kinds” of human relations that develop and persist 
among the adctdmstEaUvc and instructional staffs of a school system. 

Tlfis volume presents a penetrating and helpful analysis of the 
interplay between administrative policy, organization, and human 
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Tms BOOK is written to give basic understandings and 
guidance to those who desire to improve human relations in educa- 
tional organizations. Since the problem of human relations is of 
vital concern to the entire group associated with any educational 
organization, the book is written for all these persons. For this 
reason certain activities such as building salary scales, selecting the 
personnel, and orienting new members are left for the specialized 
texts. 

The book is designed as a basic text. It is believed that the under- 
standings developed are fundamental to a comprehension of the 
educational organization in its human relations aspects. The book 
provides a foundation for any study of specific activities involving 
personnel relations. 

The manuscript was read in its entirety by Professor Eugene S. 
Lawler, Florida State University, Tallahassee. Professor Theodore 
Heller of the University of California at Berkeley has been helpful 
in his suggestions on Chapters 2, 3, and 4. The pertinent criticisms 
and the encouragement of boUi these men are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


James Monboe Hughes 
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Improving Human Relations in 
Educational Organization 


INTRODUCTION 

All of us desire, of course, that our schools achieve max- 
imum educational results. Those of us who are associated directly 
widi educational organizations acknowledge our responsibility to 
see that the pupils and students in our schools receive the richest, 
most fruitful experience it is within our power to offer. Probably 
no one would question that this is the responsibility of the em- 
ployed personnel and to some extent of the parents and public in 
general. What is not so readily acknowledged is that the quality of 
morale, the degree of group unity, and the kind of relationships 
which exist among those who participate in the school are signifi- 
cant factors in determining how fruitful and rich an experience we 
can offer our pupils and students, the quality of our educational 
achievements. Many other educational factors are part of the pic- 
ture, of course, but the matter of personal relations witliin the group 
is the one important factor which, in the past, has received far too 
little study and consideration. Inasmuch as the acliicvement of good 
relations witliin an educational organization is a step in achieving 
the broad goal of maximum educational results, our obligation to 
provide the best for our pupils and students implies also that wc 
I 
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Individual Initiative 

It may seem somewhat paradoxical to say that the problem of 
personal relations in education is important because relations 
among members of the group are bound by interlocking roles and 
also to say that it is uniquely important because much of what goes 
on in the school situation depends largely upon individual initia- 
tive, Actually, there is no paradox. The interlocking roles and indi- 
vidual initiative are equally important reasons for special attention 
to personal relations in the educational organization. Besides being 
inextricably associated wth children, and others in the school, the 
teacher in his daily round of duties must depend largely on his own 
initiative. The school may have a policy, a curriculum may be 
established, a rule of order enforced. It is the individual, however, 
who must interpret the policy, the rule, or the curriculum material. 
The final decision as to how something is to be carried out rests 
with the individual member of the personnel. No one can tell a 
teacher exactly what to do. An administrator, likewise, must do 
what he conceives to be that which he should do. Each must con- 
stantly rely on his own judgment. Because his role interlocks closely 
and complexly with the roles of others, what he does on his own 
initiative has potentially wide effects upon the general character of 
human relations in the entire organization. It follows, then, that the 
problem of improving relations witliin the school group rests, in 
part, upon each member of the group. In exercising his individual 
initiative, each member of the group must be conscious of the 
effects of his action on the personal relations which are part of the 
whole group. 


DETERRING FACTORS 

The influence of good personnel relations on educational achieve- 
ment is not difficult to accept. Interlocking roles and inevitable 
dependence on individual initiative clearly make the problem of 
personnel relations uniquely important in tlic educational organ- 
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exert ourselves to achieve the best relations among all those who 

work together in and for the school. 

This means that the educator particularly has a responsibility to 
give deliberate, careful attention to flie problem of personal rela- 
tions, to analyze critically those features of the school organization 
which are vitally related to leadership activities, organizational 
policies, administrative procedures, and participation possibilities. 
We who are part of the educational group owe it to the profession, 
to the taxpayers, and most of all to our students and pupils at every 
level of education, to search conscientiously for the answer to “How 
can we achieve the best possible relations among the personnel in 
an educational organization?” 


XH^IQUE IMPORTANCE IN EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Interlocking Roles 

The quality of personal relations which exists among members 
of an educational organization has a more direct relation to the 
achievements of the organizaUon than is generally true of personal 
relations and achievement in other types of organization. This is in 
part because an education personnel is characterized by a system 
of closely interlocldng roles, which means that no individual mem- 
ber of the group ever acts in isolaHon. A teacher is with chUdren 
throughout the day. He is also, inevitably, associated with other 
eachers and with various school functionaries. The parents, the 
homes, md the whole community cannot be excluded from the 
preture. The dismUsal of a teacher, for instance, does not affect that 

throughout 

’ ‘l>«>»ghout the community. Because of 

rdmSr”'’'’"*' ™ “■ FoWem of school 

“Vial ptoblOT."””^ vventuate mto a complicated, comprehensive 
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Illations is not in and of itself necessarily an unmixed evil. On the 
contrary, it may be highly desirable. The trouble comes in when 
the superstructure is so rigid, so detailed, and so hallowed that the 
personnel are encouraged automatically to accept conditions as 
they are, to be resigned, and to make no effort to evaluate critically 
or move toward change. It is so much easier to live in an old, out- 
moded organizational structure than to follow a path of action 
toward improvement! 

A feeling of resignation is nurtured also by the fact that custom 
and tradition give a certain permanence to the status quo. Because 
educational organizations, in general, are public, or at least semi- 
public, the school and the school community include practically 
the entire population in more or less direct relationship. Each of us 
has been and is exposed to school experiences as a pupil, a student 
in college, a member of the education profession, a parent, or a 
taxpayer. Certain traditional patterns have been established ivithin 
this all-encompassing group over a long period of time and changes 
in the relationships involved have tended to be continuous but 
superficial. 

Our established attitudes toward the educational group as a 
result of custom may be illustrated by a simple example. If in all 
our personal school experiences, regardless of our personal capacity 
in the situation, the school administrator has been the boss, has 
made the decisions, we tend to take for granted tliat relationships 
with any and all school administrators wll fall into this land of 
pattern. We may deplore some features of the relationsliips, but 
because they seem to be static outgrowths of established habits of 
li\ing, we do not cliallenge them or give them our serious, con- 
structive diought We are resigned to them. 

We tend to think of our relations with each other within the 
school and with the group as a whole not as overt manifestations 
of tliought and belief and values but merely as expressions of liabit- 
ual modes of behawng socially. The important point to remember 
is that traditional educational practices based on popular, well- 
established ideas about relations in educational organization may 
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ization. What then has deterred educational groups from system- 
atic study of the problem and from experimentation and from 
maldng progressive improvement in this area? What are the diffi- 
culties, what personal factors possibly operate as impediments to a 
satisfactory improvement of persona! relations in the educational 
organization? 

Personal Feelings 


Resignation. Often educational personnel hesitate or 
refuse to attack a problem of personnel relations because of certain 
personal feelings. In every educational organization there are many 
who reflect a spirit of resignation. The organization itself incor- 
porates numerous features which obviously make changes in the 
interest of personal relations very difficult. Various organizational 
relationships have become crystallized and the organization itself 
is resistant to modification. An effort toward change would be con- 
sidered futile. 

\Vhen teachers are resigned to a passive acceptance of the status 
quo, when members of the personnel are permeated with a sense of 
futility of effort to effect change, it seems that all who work within 
the organization are controlled by a sort of superstructure of social 
norms. Teachers feel ignorant about what their administrators do 
or should do. Administrators, in turn, are equally at a loss to know 
what they should and could do in the personal relations area. The 
superstructure of social norms seems to remove from any single 
ii^ividual the power and the desire to do anything toward change. 
The superstructure controls rather than the individuals. 

'^e personnel is resigned to this superstructure as it is manifest 
n daily mimeographed announcements which pour into their mail- 
boxes, in the reguIaUons which emanate from school authorities, in 
r t school in which they work, and in the estab- 

llL 1 "'•'ich have been inherited. These 

the f.f'.'ih discuss. It is far easier to acquiesce despite 

Imnrovct h ' indicates acquiescence is not the path to 

improved human rcIaUons. A superstructure ef traditions and rog- 
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well to remember, however, that tiiose in the press and in politics 
who make the criticisms are usually not closely related in an organ- 
ization where face-to-face relationships are the rule. In fact, the 
soundest, most analytical and construfitively valuable studies of 
political leadership are those made not by fellow senators or other 
close associates but by scholars who have the advantage of remote- 
ness and usually the perspective afforded by the passage of time. 
Although a political group and an educational group do not occupy 
analogous positions, the study of national leadership which Eliot 
Janeway produced in his chronicle of mobilization in World War 
11 illustrates the point that a study of leadership, even in politics, 
is and can be accomplished best by those who do not have close- 
at-hand associations. Because Janeway studied those with whom he 
was not closely associated he could appropriately make a criticism 
of leadership such as the following: “Any judgment upon Roose- 
velt's leadership must allow for Ae double standard by which he 
worked. Politically, Roosevelt's performance was professional; tech- 
nically, it was amateurish.” * 

Janeway's study is an earnest and honest attempt to appraise 
leadership in a specific area of American life, at a given period of 
time in its history, and to reveal the nature of the processes which 
have much to do with improving or destroying tlie desired qualities 
of human relationships. Were a member of the personnel of an 
educational organization to attempt a similar analysis of leadership 
in his educational organization, the results would not be so sound. 
In addition the effects of the analysis probably would not be whole- 
some and the effort might well be deemed inappropriate. A member 
of the personnel, even tliough as earnest, as honest, and even as 
scholarly as Janeway, could not be so detached as Janeway. Crit- 
icism of educational leadership within a given educational organ- 
ization by members of tliat organization, regardless of position, 
tlicrcforc, cannot, in general, be so penetrating as Janeway's anal- 
ysis of political leadership. Those w’ho know enough about the 

* Eliot Janeway, The Struggle for SurtJfcol, Kc^v Haven; Yale University 
Press 1951, p. 0. 
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have implications of prime importance to educational achievement. 
Despite the fact that critical analysis of some of the assumptions 
underlying these traditions may reveal that they are untenable, the 
tendency is to be resigned to things as they are and to proceed in 
the traditional manner. 

Association. Even if an individual is not resigned to 
the status quo, is not discouraged by an intrenched superstructure 
and the lethargic effect of custom and tradition in general, there 
are still personal feelings which might well deter him from any 
serious attempt to improve personnel relations. We discussed the 
fact that interlocking roles make the personal relations problem 
uniquely important in an educational organization. It is also true 
that the close and intimate relations which are part of interlocking 
roles discourage effort toward the improvement of personal rela- 
tions. So closely interwoven are the roles that each member of the 
staff is loath to scrutinize and to evaluate overtly the manner in 
which he and his colleagues perform their daily functions. While 
each may be personally self-critical, members of an educational 
staff are slow to criticize openly the leadership and group activities 
of those who function close at hand. And especially is a staff reluc- 
tant to criticize openly and constructively the leadership acts of 
administrators and supervisors when they are individuals who are 
intimately known, who work close at hand, and who are recognized 
as well-intentioned. This impediment to an attack on the personal 
relations problem is especially significant because any real and 
cffectiyc change must begin wth the intimate, close-at-hand rela- 
Uonships. In a large city school system it is relatively less difficult 
to be criUcal of administrators who are distant in terms of profes- 
sional and social standing and even geographically. However, such 
CTilicism tends to be ineffective and even if changes should result 
they arc unlikely to mean an improvement in the day-by-day expe- 
riences of the classroom teacher. 

n ^snving the critical evaluaUon of political leadership that is 
American scene we may deplore that the same 
ran * criticism is not possible in educational groups. It is 
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relations is an important part of the recommended procedure or 
policy. Conversely, an administrators suggestions to a union about 
the possible efiFects of some one of its contemplated actions may be 
looked upon as brash efFrontery. 

Feab. a personnel member who is not deterred by a 
feeling of resignation or a natural reluctance to be critical of asso- 
ciates may still be deterred from seeking an answer to our prob- 
lem: “How can we achieve the best relations among the personnel 
in an educational organization?” Resignation and ethical reluctance 
may be only part of the explanation of the intentional limitations in 
the schoolmans approach to the problem of improving human re- 
lations. Why have the personnel of educational organizations 
spoken so glowingly of the need for improving personal relations 
in educational organization and then, seemingly, scarcely turned a 
hand to do anything about it? Why have educators, in general, been 
satisfied to advocate some glamorized ideal like “equality” or 
“democracy” and then, in actual practice, violated these ideals most 
flagrantly? 

Most of us can think of situab'ons where practically all the mem- 
bers of the personnel thought conditions were harmful to the cause 
of good personnel relations, yet no one was willing to initiate con- 
certed action to correct it. Why are educators so chary about dis- 
cussing and directly examining situations in their organization 
which have negative and damaging effects upon the quality of per- 
sonal relations, or to discuss situations which directly and inti- 
mately affect them? The ans%ver to these and similar questions lies 
in part in the fact that analysis of personal relations in any educa- 
tional organization is limited by a deep-seated, unexpressed, feeling 
of fear— a fear of reprisal or punishment which might follow action 
based on tlie analj'sis. 

Educators, and especially those who tcacdi, are in tlie main reti- 
cent on the subject of human relafaons in their oum organization 
because they are afraid. They arc fearful that their criticisms, if 
voiced openly, will be taken as personal effrontery and will bring 
n^ild, punitive reprisals from others ^vith whom they arc associated. 
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educational leader in question, and the situation in which he acts, 
to make sound evaluations are intimately associated with the 
leaders and are themselves involved in the situation. Criticism in 
educational organization is criticism of one’s contemporaries, of 
those \vith whom one works and with whom one is intimately asso- 
ciated. Under such circumstances, the personal feeling of associa- 
tion renders it difficult to make a study of relationships which is 
direct and discriminating. 

Limited intebest. Not only is the educator deterred 
in any effort to attack the personal relations problem in the school 
organization by a resignation to a crystallized school structure and 
an inability to make a sound criticism of current educational lead- 
ership because he is closely associated with that leadership, he is 
also deterred by a natural tendency, a sort of common human weak- 
ness to be more concerned with die general aspects of the personal 
relations problem than with the specific, immediate aspects. This is 
perhaps another evidence of the tendency to avoid criticism of 
personal associates who are intimately known and close by. Inas- 
much as the specific, the definite in personnel relations, inevi- 
tably involves person-to-person associations and attitudes, it is truly 
^reonal. Traditionally that which is personal we view as private. 
This means that an ethical consideration involving the propriety of 
invading the private is a further deterrent to a study and the im- 
provement of personal relations in the school group. 

Get any group of educators together around the luncheon table 
and they rv.ll be quite voluble about human relations in general. If 
ic ° V . specific, they speak in hushed voices and behave 

the r J something ethically to be classed in 

the facto “ directed to specifle study of 

human rd, “ the qua^ of existing 

tnon r^to "ih “'^"'tai^ators "bont admin® 

cominv onlv f" for instance, rvill usually be forth- 

eecn then L m"I.“ ifu” “ganlLtion and 

"0 anal "is Zr." h ™ -P^^ with 

> given to show that the promotion of desirable personal 
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clearly stated or not, and that in every professional act they will 
attempt loyally to preserve them. Where there is a discrepancy 
beUveen what the community holds sacred and what the educa- 
tional personnel believe, the personnel naturally, through fear and 
discretion, tend to avoid that which promises to arouse opposition 
or open hostility. The net result is a school more or less isolated, a 
personnel adhering to ideas whidi tend to be inapplicable to cur- 
rent living, infertile in character. 

In the final chapter on achieving participation the simple premise 
diat the school public and the educational personnel must share in 
deciding what the school should and can do is developed. Perhaps 
in successful widespread participation fear as a deterrent to action 
for improving personal relations can be minimized. 

Organizational Features 

Educational hierarchy. As we have said, one of the 
most formidable barriers handicapping constructive approach to 
improving the quality of personal relations in educational organi- 
zation is the persistent loyalty and devoted allegiance school people 
have to social traditions. In some cases social tradition has become 
crystallized in features of school organization and is thereby doubly 
potent in deterring improvement in personal relations. This is espe- 
cially true in the traditional organization of the American school,, ^ 
at all levels, in a hierarchical pattern. This means that personnel 
and functions are classified and assigned to places on a scale 
marked by gradations in prestige, salary, and privileges. — ' 

In this case we not only tend to follow comfortable procedures 
because they are well understood and have been cherished prac- 
tices of preceding generations, we also adhere to a custom because 
we are restricted or protected by it to such a degree that wc arc 
discouraged from any effort to challenge it. Tlie hierarchy is rein- ^ 
forced not only by custom and tradition but also by a bulwark of ‘ ^ 
vested interests. Those who enjoy the advantages of a high place in 
the order will hesitate to adv'ance the cause of human relations 
along lines which jeopardize their relative positions. Tlmse who arc 
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Such reprisals might originate in the community, with a board of 
education, with administrative oflBcers, with supervisors, with fel- 
low teachers, or with the membership of some powerful organized 
group like a church or an American Legion post. 

While it is true that freedom of discussion and expression are 
theoretically the universally accepted rights of educators, educators 
fear to test this freedom. As some outstanding writers have shown 
there is a very real basis for this fear,^ Many bitter controversies 
waged in recent years on every university campus in America and 
the defense of educators at all levels against frequent organized 
attacks have centered mainly around the question of freedom versus 
control.® The rights of educators to have a measure of freedom are 
frequently in direct conflict with the rights assumed by those who 
exert administrative, civic, or social authority.* 

Certain similar limitations upon freedom to teach exist also at 
the high school and elementary school levels. For instance, social 
studies teachers in high schools and junior colleges must be circum- 
spect when they select curriculum materials if such materials are 
likely to exemplify some value which deviates markedly from the 
social vie^vpoints estabUshed in the community. Some community 
groups are vocal in their opposition to teachers who criticize local 
government, or the slate constituUon, or otherwise indicate what to 
^em appear promising paths to local or state social progress. Al- 
though communities vary in their willingness to accord to the 
educaUonal personnel a reasonable degree of freedom of interpre- 
comn.u„iUes look upon the schools as 
verra el rr. f” ->-1 *ey believe to be the re- 

cational n" ^ i t'*™* ™stoms. They assume that the edu- 
cahonal penonnel know what these are. whether they have been 

New York= Dou- 

Sectoy, 20. University.” School ood 
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the educational organization, we may be handicapped by an organ- 
izational hierarchy involving gradations which have little or no 
justifications other than human pride and selfishness perpetuated by 
custom. 

Stress on efficiency. Another organizational feature 
which has handicapped progress in the personal relations area has 
been the current stress on a kind of mechanical efBciency in die 
schools which looks upon efficient performance as an end in itself j 
without sufficient cognizance of die success of the performance' 
measured in terms of the achievement of broad, long-term results, ' 
including satisfactory human relations. The teacher-librarian, for 
instance, sees efficiency as it is reflected in a logically organized, 
smoothly operating library without reference to its broad potential 
service to teachers and students. The office secretary methodically 
collects a great deal of information and is more concerned with the 
collection than with the possible services such information might 
serve. Teachers prepare and submit well-written reports ^vithout 
being able to see how these reports are of service to them or to 
others. The principal of a school may strive for a b’nd of efficiency 
which is manifest in those immediate, practical, concrete results of 
the school’s work which can be described to the parents and which 
will enlist public support but he may not give adequate considera- 
tion to die amount of work he has added to the teachers’ burdens. 

Efficiency rightly interpreted is a natural corollary to wholesome 
personal relations. In evaluating efficiency the cost in good human 
relations must be included in the calculations. A concept of effi- 
ciency without personal warmth or sincere educational purpose is 
a concept of motion rather than of direction. To strive for efficiency 
is a worthy goal of every educational organization, but the goal 
must be for a kind of efficiency which, as it achieves a worth-\vhiIe 
product, promotes at the same time happy and satisfied personnel. 

Unfortunately, many educational organizations created years ago 
to serve a formal, symbolic kind of instruction have, in general, 
been changed only in terms of diis kind of mechanical efficiency. 
They have not been sufficiently changed over the years to conform 
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not in the so-called high places will be given freedom and encour- 
aged to work on such problems as curriculum improvement but will 
encounter discouragement and frustration when it comes to rede- 
fining the organization in the best interests of personal relations. 
As the profession has interpreted the hierarchical principle of social 
organization in educational organization, the organization itself has 
become one of the most difficult barriers in progress toward achiev- 
ing the more generally accepted features of desirable social living: 
group collaboration, maximum functional coordination, functional 
leadership directed toward maximum group contribution rather 
than toward power and control. 

Adherence to the hierarchical principle of organization in ex- 
tremis is responsible for class attitudes in educational organization. 
Classifying groups of educational personnel and the resultant atti- 
tudes characteristic of the various groups and toward the various 
groups add greatly to the difficulty of making a constructive ap- 
proac to improving personal relations. Teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools are most seriously affected. Despite the fact 
ftat hose teachers admittedly render the vital service of the educa- 
bll" and undoubtedly perform the most difficult of its 
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fore, be trained to develop and make use of an “objectivity” about the 
data in a sense that makes possible identical observations by men of very 
diEFerent social training. . . . 

In observing social phenomena, however, both aspects are different. 
The facts under observation may change materially from life time to life 
time in little-understood ways, and the “subjectivity” of observations be- 
comes a nagging problem. , , . 

Furthermore, the success which has been obtained in the natural sci- 
ences, where the factors observed are in a certain sense “outside oin*- 
selves” has led to many attempts at “objectivity” in the same sense in 
viewing social data. The difficulties of this attempt have become increas- 
ingly evident, and a suspicion seems to be gro\ving that such “objectivity” 
is not only impossible but even undesirable. . . . We are inevitably 
part of any social situation which we are observing and, no matter how 
we minimize this part, we do change the situation by our presence. . . . 

The fact that we interact with the social phenomena which we are 
observing need not deter us from the attempt to understand the effects 
of that interaction.’ 

As Cabot and Kabl point out, all study and investigation in a field 
involving social phenomena must proceed in the face of certain 
difficulties. The nature of the educational organization presenb an 
additional difficulty when research which bears upon human rela- 
tions is commenced. Much of the research in personal relations in 
educational organizations must be action research. Action research 
has certain limitations. By its very nature it tends to be less scien- 
tific than pure research. In pure research an investigator recom- 
mends what his research indicates should be done. In action 
research in personnel relations he is expected to go one step further 
and to attempt to do what he finds should be done. That is, action 
must follow study before one can decide whether tiie suggestions 
have any validity. In other words, whether action research in the 
field of personnel relations in educational organization possesses 
any considerable value depends upon the results one achieves when 
be attempts to use the findings as a basis for a plan of action to 
improve personal relations. Tliis kind of research is perhaps more 

’Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl, Human Relations, Vol. I, Cambridge, 
Massat^uscUs; Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xx, xxi. 
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to modified and novel demands. They not only do not serve to im- 
prove knowledge— at least knowledge about what is vital to build- 
ing and maintaining wholesome personal relations in educational 
organization— they actually handicap progress in that direction. 


Dearth of Research Materials 

Besides being deterred by various personal feelings and certain 
unfortunate features of the traditional educational organization, he 
who would attack the personal relations problem in tiie school sit- 
uation may find the dearth of pertinent research materials discour- 
aging. Neither the subject of organizational theory nor human 
relations in educational organization has received much serious 
attention in professional literature. Published material, often based 
upon expertly conducted investigation, is plentiful and helpful in 
many other and varied aspects of educational work such as school 
law, taxation, buildings, school finance, transportation, and salary 
scales. In the field of personnel relations in educational organiza- 
tion. however, scientific invesUgaUon and fruitful literature to sup- 
ply positive, dependable direction are relatively scarce. This is, no 
doubt, partly due to the difficulties in saUsfactorily developing such 
matcnals, partly to the educators preoccupation with far easier 
and more definite problems of organization, and partly to a lack of 
interest m and awareness of the problem of personnel relations in 
educational organization. 

materials are 
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schools because we are encouraged to proceed by certain features 
of the school organization which are advantageous to this kind of 
study. 

Concern 

First of all we find encouragement in the evidence of an expand- 
ing interest in the problems of human relations, especially among 
those academic groups engaged in a study of communication, group 
psychology, social biology, and in the establishment of institutes for 
the study of human relations. Numerous universities offer courses 
in such fields as group dynamics and human relations. All these 
efforts are stimulating, encouraging, and helpful to the educator 
from the nursery school through the university who may wish to 
utilize the broad general findings of these academic groups in mak- 
ing specific applications, building practical skills, and making the 
knowledge functional in concrete situations. Progress by the aca- 
demic groups has been in advance of the practical groups, and it is 
this discrepancy which may provide challenge and encouragement 
to the school group. 

The contributions of the academic groups is somewhat like the 
contribution of the historian to the specifics of present-day living. 
The historian is interested in world-Avide problems, or local prob- 
lems seen in terms of world-wide and long-term ramifications. His 
conclusions, therefore, tend to be general and the “application of 
intelligence" is the final step left for the practical worker to apply. 
James Harvey Robinson, for instance, believed that Iiistory could 
throw considerable light upon the problem of human relations in 
the world in general. 

^Vhcn we contemplate the shocking derangement of human affairs 
which now pre\'ails in most civilized countries, including our own, even 
the best minds arc puzzled and uncertain in their attempts to grasp the 
situation. . , , 

. . . Many reformers . . . arc confident that our troubles result from 
defective organization. , . . No one will question that organization is 
absolutely essential in human affairs, but rcorganiz.ation, while it some- 
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difficult to do than pure research which may terminate with its 
findings. It must also be done, not alone by the professional re- 
search worker, but also by those who are personally involved in the 
actual workings of the educational organization. It is probably be- 
cause of the difficulties peculiar to carrying on research in the 
human relations area of educational organization that we find such 
a dearth of dependable research materials to serve as guides to 
more intelligent action.® 


ENCOURAGING FACTORS 

Handicapped by certain inevitable personal feelings among edu- 
cational personnel and by some organizational features and by a 
dearth of appropriate research material, why continue to search for 
an ans^ve^ to our question: "How can we achieve the best possible 
relations among the personnel in an educational organization?" 

course, as we have said, we proceed because we face 
an obllgaUon to do all we can to improve personal relations in the 
school organization. We have an ohligaUon to do all we can to pro- 
mote the happiness and weUarc of the personnel because we have 
eir interests at heart. We also want to promote good personal 
relations because that is part of our basic obligation to the children 
and pupils m our schools. It is only when we do our best to pro- 
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desirable living possible under the conditions in which they find 
themselves. 

In some cases the public will be a valuable ally for the educator 
seehing to improve personal relations in the schools. This may be m 
part because the school personnel is an educated group, and be- 
cause their education is the result, in some measure, of an invest- 
ment of public funds. The public expects that the costly investaent 
will produce individuals who are equipped both by their philos- 
ophy and by their practical skills to exemplify higher types o 
socially desirable hving. In the main, the public wiU be interested 
and encouraging in seeing the personnel in any educational organ- 
ization study, experiment, and make progress in die field o per 
sonnel relations. Of course, as we have already pointed out, where 
certain vested interests are jeopardized by personnel relations im 
provements, whether the effects are felt in the school or in e 
community, instead of whole-hearted support the e ucator may 
expect mild reprisal. Nevertheless, the educator may count on a 
measure of public support because the public is intereste m a goo 
return on its investment in the education of the school personne . 


Common Goal 

The fact that a school group shares a common goal is another ' 
factor which is encouraging in the attempt to improve uman r 
tions within the educational organization. Members of educabonal 
personnel, of course, work for salaries. Like every other employed 
group tliey must earn a living and they share that common goa . 
Like people in general the school personnel likes ^^atever prc g 
the eLcational public is wiUing to accord them. These are shared 
goals and they do have a bearing upon person re ^ * 

educational organization, however, there “ of the 

unique to tlie educational group and shared by a j , 

group. Tins is tire common aim of providing the best possrble ^d^ 
cauon for the children, youth, and adults who come under therr 

Tlris Mmmon goal of all educators is a potent, integraUng factor. 
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times produces assignable benefit, often fails to meet existing evils, and 
not uncommonly engenders new and unexpected ones ^ 
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within the school community the best available knowledge of what 
constitutes socially desirable living. In deliberately striving for this, 
educational organizations will provide children, youth, and adults 
with experiences which may be expected to contribute to under- 
standing and appreciation of and sldlJ in living the kind of life con- 
sidered socially desirable in our country today. 

The results of experiments and procedures designed to improve 
human relations in educational organization should certainly find 
an avid audience as well as a wide audience among the members of 
the education profession. It is encouraging to expect that such study 
and experiments will lead to further applications, studies and con- 
clusions. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE BOOK 


Purpose 

One who is aware of and sensitive to the need for improving 
personnel relations in the educational organization need not be 
discouraged by adverse personal feelings and certain organizational 
features or even by the lack of available research material. Cer- 
tainly, that the education personnel is an educated group, that it 
shares a common goal, and that progress in human relations 
witlrin the school is unlimited in its potential effects are facts suf- 
Gciently encouraging to stimulate study and experimentation in the 
interests of progress in personnel relations. It is for tin’s reason tliat 
tins book purposes to analyze the problem of how men and women, 
working together under the same or similar organizational arrange- 
ments can, as a result of their united efforts, create and administer 
educational organi2aiUons which give full recognition to the im- 
portance of constantly and continuously improving tljc character 
and quality of the human relations within them. The materials of 
the book focus attention upon those characteristics and features of 
socially desirable firing whidi are directly related to building 
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a unifying feature of the staff of every educational organization, 
and one which therefore lends much encouragement to the edu- 
cator who is interested in improving personal relations. Actually, it 
is a goal which in itself should be construed to encompass the 
advancement of wholesome relations in every association within 
the school, teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, teacher-administrator, 
administrator-public, or any other combination. How could an edu- 
cation personnel be effective in getting others to improve in the 
skills necessary for the improvement of their relationships if the 
personnel itself exemplifies poor group relations? 

Broad Potential Effects 

Perhaps even more than the encouragement offered by the fact 
that work toward improving human relations in the educational 
organization is facilitated by an educated personnel group and a 
group united by a common goal are the encouragement and chal- 
lenge provided by the knowledge that whatever is achieved in the 
direction of improving personal relations in the school is potentially 
unlimited in its effects. Those who study, experiment, and achieve 
in improving personnel relations in the school can be assured that 
tlic work they are doing is not work which will benefit only the 
immediate group. They can also be assured that the possible effects 
of such study extend beyond the personnel, perhaps beyond the 
entire school community. The experiences, information about plans, 
and observation of procedures and results can profitably be made 
available to a very wide audience— the entire school organization 
and even to the public in general An example of an organized 
i\s edncational achievement through activities 
which are lUghly desirable in terms of personal relations within the 
group is potentially a valuable contributor to the development of a 
way of life in the community and even the nation. 

One of the most important challenges faced by educational 
organizations is to demonstrate a high type of socially desirable 
i'ing. In meeting tlie challenge the schools must apply, in the 
c assroom, among the personnel, and in their many c.xlra relations 
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accepted, then the illustrations given will indicate applications 
which may, wth modifications, be made in various school situations. 

Plan 

The book is organized around three general aspects of the human 
relations problem as it axists in educational organization. Effort is 
first directed toward establishing a sound and fully acceptable theo- 
retical base, or, as some would say, toward building the psycho- 
logical, sociological, and philosophical foundations against which 
die problems of personal relations in educational organization may 
be projected. For instance, since an educational personnel works in 
an educational organization it is necessary first to be clear as to 
what educational organization is. Some serious problems of per- 
sonal relations in educational organization emanate from the nature 
of the organization itself and many of the obstacles to improving 
personal relations are organizational in origin. Members of educa- 
tional organizations have given evidence that leadership, or social 
position in educational organization, and the personal factor in 
interpreting the organizational functions are among the more cru- 
cial problems associated with the organization itself and directly 
related to building wholesome personal relations. The first part of 
the book will consider principles of educational organization, 
hiunan relations problems which arise because of the manner in 
which educational organization operates, and the human relations 
problems which eventuate from die diverse functioning of various 
individuals within the organization or, to say it another way, to 
problems related because of the manner in which individuals inter- 
pret their organizational functions. 

After establishing the base, studying the organization and role 
interpretation in the educational organization, attention is directed 
toward the individual and his place as a member of the organiza- 
tion. The analysis is limited to those aspects of the individual which 
seem to be especially pertinent to the problem of improving per- 
sonnel relations in the school group. This means that a discriminat- 
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wholesome personal relations among the personnel of an educa- 
tional organization and upon the implications our knowledge may 
have for the continuons improvement of the quality and character 
of the personal relations. 

It is the purpose of the hook to help the educator, whatever his 
job in the educational picture, to improve relations within the edu- 
cational groups with which he is associated whether it be the group 
in a kindergarten or the group in a university classroom, the per- 
sonnel group of a single school or the personnel group of a school 
system or the members of an entire school community. 

Sources 

The materials utilized are from a variety of fields in which leaders 
have devoted thought and study to some aspect of the problem of 
human relations. When the conclusions are based upon rather 
widely accepted generalizations about social living, an attempt 
is made to apply these directly and specifically to school situations 
and to what might be done to improve personal relations in these 
situations. Some of the conclusions and recommendations are the 
result of long range experience, study, and observation of the writer 
and still others are derived from flie experiences, study, and obser- 
vations of others who have applied themselves to improving the 
quality of personal relations in educational organization. 

The illustrations have, for the most part, been provided by grad- 
uate students, administrators, and practicing teachers at all levels 
as well as by other school personnel such as janitors and secretaries. 
Many of the illustrations have been obtained through personal 
interview. On the wliole the illustrations are selected because they 
arc concerned with some broad conclusion which seems basically 
true and which could be applied to school groups working together 
in small communities or in large communities, economically privi- 
eged or economically poor communities, new communities or old 
communities, at the kindergarten level or at the level of graduate 
work in the university. If the general point is comprehended and 
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also in their educational accomplishments. Only educational per- 
sonnel who work harmoniously and creatively togedier realize max- 
imum potential educational achievement. Personnel who so work 
together are never a product of chance. Their achievement depends 
partly upon the nature of the organization and partly upon a kind of 
leadership within the organization which is sympathetic to the per- 
sonal needs of individuals, which understands the nature of inter- 
relationships involved in organizational situations, and which 
possesses insight into the conditions and influences which nurture 
what is desirable in group relations and which possesses workable 
knowledge and requisite skill to utilize techniques and procedures 
which, in the light of these understandings, may be expected to pro- 
mote wholesome personnel relationships. 

It should be mentioned that the complexity of human relations 
in any educational organization is such as to preclude dividing the 
subject into three or any other number of orderly separated com- 
partments for study. In reality, the only unifying theme is personal 
relations and the improvement of human relations. This theme, like 
a golden thread tracing the pattern in a fabric, runs forward and 
back throughout all the discussions. Although the book is divided 
into three aspects, these are only to serve for convenience. When 
organization is discussed, it involves individuals. When the indi- 
vidual is discussed, organization is involved. Nor are techniques to 
be described as though they exist as entirely separate entities. 
Human relations and the problem of improving human relations are 
the unifying elements and no one of die discussions is entirely com- 
plete without some consideration of all the others. 

Terms 

Since the terms personal relations and personnel relations are 
frequently used in the book and in order to keep from confusing 
the two, it seems well to point out explicitly the distinction between 
them. Personnel relations are the relations which exist among the 
body of employed persons who serve in the educational organiza- 
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ing choice has been necessary. Attention is directed first to the 
predispositions or attitudes of the individuals who comprise the 
educational organization. In the li^t of these attitudes an analysis 
is made of representative adjustment problems which the individual 
faces in connection with his membership in the personnel. The 
predispositions and attitudes are what the individual brings with 
him as he enters into group membership and which he modifies 
constantly in terms of his experiences. Adjustment is one of the 
major problems he must face, in some cases, simply because he has 
membership in the organization, because he is subject to the frus- 
trations and restraints it imposes upon him. 

Besides gaining an understanding of the organization and insight 
into certain desirable organizational practices and studying die 
individual’s attitudes and adjustments as they are related to the 
educational organization, it is necessary to subject certain typical 
administrative and supervisory techniques to scrutiny in terms of 
their effects on personal relations. This is especially important be- 
cause, frequently, when dissatisfactions with group relations are 
expressed the dissatisfactions involve situations growing out of a 
lack of expertness in the use of administrative and supervisory 
techniques. The possibility of improving personal relations in edu- 
cational organization through a wiser application of techniques is 
illustrated in the third section of the book by a detailed analysis of 
lliree broad, generally used techniques: the techniques of observa- 
tion, of evaluation, and of achieving participation. Although these 
three arc only examples from among many it seems that if even 
these three organizational techniques alone were expertly used 
with an eye to improving the quality and character of personal 
relations in the educational organization, striking progress could be 
made. Also, certain generalizations made about these techniques 
arc equally applicable to other administrative and supervisory 
techniques. 

It is assumed throughout that the quality of relations which exists 
among the personnel in an educational organization is reflected not 
on y in the feeling of well-being experienced by the personnel but 
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loolced upon as the ones who perform all the functions of admin- 
istration. This has resulted in a division of the personnel into two 
separate camps— the teachers and die administrators. 

Many believe that the educational organization is merely a re- 
flection of the administrators* desires. The possible harmful effects 
of this dividedness to good personal relations is at once apparent, 
especially if the personnel itself assumes that there is a cleavage. 
Actually a desirable pattern of educational organization is centered 
on the classroom as a unit, with tiie teacher or professor the prin- 
cipal unit in the administration of the school. 

Throughout the discussion administration is spoken of regardless 
of who performs the function. If the work of a specific functionary 
is discussed, such as the work of the teacher, the principal, the 
supervisor, then the specific functionary is identified by title. Where 
administration is discussed, unless the functionary is specifically 
named, die reference will be to the facilitating process performed 
to aid in the educative process, regardless of who performs it. 
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tion. They are the personal relations peculiar to the body of persons 
employed in the organization. In numerous ways, however, the 
educational services of any educational organization involve many 
persons not employed to perform educational services. Relations 
between personnel and others outside the employed membership of 
the organization may be quite as important to the successful per- 
formance of the educational services of the organization as are rela- 
tions among the personnel. The use of the word “personnel” simply 
delimits the discussion to those who have membership in the educa- 
tional organization by reason of employment. When so used the 
word is definitive of a particular group. Subsequent discussion of 
the processes employed within educational organization with spe- 
cial attention to the human relations involved will utilize the two 


terms with this distinction in meanings. 

While there are many terms used in discussing educational organ- 
ization, there is a trilogy of terms which underlie all the rest. These 
arc: administration, method, and content. These three terms, like 
three aspects of a musical composition, develop different phases of 
a common theme. They are interrelated and nonseparable aspects 
of education. They may be isolated only for purposes of discussion 
and for relative emphasis. 


Sometimes, in speaking of the administrative aspect of educa- 
tional organization, t^vo terms which sound alike become confused. 
These are the two terms administration and administrator. Admin- 
istration includes the acts and duties performed to facilitate teach- 
ing those who are enrolled in the educational organization for the 
puqjosc of being taught. Facilitation is its chief, if not its only, 
function. There are the proverbial hundred and one details to be 
planned and cared for in order for the educative process to be 
executed adequately. Every member of the personnel therefore 
engages m administration, with teachers performing perhaps the 
tioTl^ c However, some of the facimating func- 

ized fim ^ specialized personnel, and these special- 

ize^ functionancs arc called administrators. 

In popular thought tlic specialized members of the personnel are 
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social organization are best stated by the social biologists who 
begin with the universal fact of the interdependence of all animals. 

Interdependence 

By nature man is interdependent. It is a simple biological fact 
that all animal life is by structure and function alike, and that man 
is only a member of a vast organic system, the parts of which bear 
some relation to one another and to the whole. Man is not the cen- 
ter of that organic universe. He is only a part of it, although per- 
haps an important part. Even his scale of values must give 
recognition to the inescapable fact that he is dependent upon other 
parts of the universe and interdependent upon the earth with other 
creatures, including his fellow men. 

Grouping 

Perhaps because of the natural interdependence of men, it is 
universally true that men live in aggregates. These clusters of hu- 
manity are usually structured— that is, there is some describable 
design which reflects the nature of the human relationships that 
exist or are practiced by the membership. Grouping is not an attri- 
bute of man alone. It seems characteristic of all nature. A group of 
atoms forms a molecule. Plants having natural relationships live in 
groups. Animals of kind live in assemblages. That men must live 
and learn to live in groups seems to be one of the inescapable con- 
ditions of existence. 

Communities 

Because of man^s interdependence he tends to live in groups with 
his fellow men. The groups of men form communities which are 
small, organized units providing face-to-face relationships among 
the members. All community units hold membership in larger, so- 
cially organized units. Groups of individuals— individuals who share 
some common purpose and common norms— form groups \vithin the 
community group. Each man belongs to numerous groups and plays 
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In our approach to the problem of improving personnel 
relations in the school we direct our efforts first toward establishing 
a sound and acceptable theoretical base— toward gaining an under- 
standing of the psychological, sociological, and philosophical foun- 
dations against which the problems of personal relations in 
educational organization may be projected. Relations within any 
group depend somewhat upon the organization itself, upon a cer- 
tain pattern of behavior which the members assume in their work 
together. In seeking an answer to our question “How can we 
achieve the best possible relations among the personnel in an edu- 
cational organization?” we begin then with an attempt to under- 
stand the bases for the educational organization. We search for 
pertinent, general, basic understandings about organizations in 
general and about school organization in particular. 


REASONS FOR ORGANIZATION 

First, why do men have organization? It seems obvious that we 
ave organization because it faeflitates our living together in 
poups. Why live together in groups? What is there about group 
U'lng which requires organization? Perhaps the basic reasons for 
28 
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varying roles. Membership in tiie family group makes demands 
vastly different from membership in the religious, educational, po- 
litical, or industrial group. 

The school community is the group within the political com- 
munity which shares more or less directly in the purposes, func- 
tions, direction, and support of the local educational institution. 
Each school has its public. Within the school community, the school 
personnel constitute the group of persons employed within the 
school. 

As we have said, clusters of humanity and even groups of animals 
and plants tend to assume a design or structure. This is basically 
the pattern which we call the organizational structure. Because 
group activity requires specialization of services and coordination 
of function tlie organizational structure or pattern of organization 
is the natural result ot man’s interdependence and the fact that be 
lives and works in groups. 

The personnel group in the school is one of the important struc- 
um groups in a community and as such has characteristics very 
ttitlerent from the characteristics of an unstructured group such as 
■ one might find in Central Park on n pleasant Sunday afternoon. 

Interaction 
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organization is not something which is, but something which is 
constantly becoming. Certainly in common with all organizations, 
Uie educational organization must provide for coordination of tiie 
work which is divided among the members. How is the structure 
for work division, specialization, and coordination achieved in the 
school? Does it rest upon mutual understandings and tacit agree- 
ments among those who are responsible for the work of the school? 
If we accept these as features of a school organization then we may 
define an educational organization as; a progressive series of mu~ 
tual understandings or tacit agreements among those who are re- 
sponsible for the work of the school concerning the coordination of 
their respective eforts. 

This definition includes the important idea that educational 
organization is progressive, that process is inherent in progress. 
Coordination is the keyword of the definition. That the understand- 
ings are mutual and many of the agreements tacit is peculiarly true 
of the educational organization. Inherent in the term so defined is 
also the necessity for leaderslUp, since some opportunity must be 
provided for influencing the group in its efforts to common achieve- 
ment 

What is the significance of the fact that the school organization 
is a progressive series of mutual understandings and tacit agree- 
ments? Where do we get the design for the structure of the typical 
school organization? ' 

Tacit agbeeiments. In an educational organization ac- 
ceptance of tacit agreements has definite implications. When a new 
teacher enters the classroom he is immediately accorded a certain 
place in the scheme of things. This is granted him because there is 
a tacit agreement that certain prerogatives belong to him. When a 
new principal, at the first faculty meeting, occupies the speaker's 

' See Ralph M. Stogdill for an interesting discussion of the relationships be- 
tween leadership, membership, and organization in Dorwin Cartwright and 
Alvin Zander, eaitors. Group Dynamics, Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1953. Chapter IV. Stogdill defines organization as “a social group in 
whidi the members are differentiated as to their responsibilities for the task 
of achieving a common goal." 
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Specialization and work division create a need for coordination 
and control Coordination and control are among the specialized 
functions of the group, are part of the work divided among the 
members. Perhaps, if communication were ideal and the processes 
of interaction perfect, authority and control would not be among 
the specialized functions delegated to an individual or individuals 
in a structured group. However, since, as we have said, communi- 
cation is not ideal and the processes of interaction are not perfect, 
some provision has to he made to care for coordination. Coordina- 
tion usually involves authority and control. 

The provision for work division, the opportunity for specializa- 
tion including specialization of the functions of coordination and 
control, are dependent upon the organization of the group. As a 
structured group the school organization is the foundation for work 
division in the educational group. Sometimes one hears it said that 
schools are overorganized. Schools can be misorganized or even 
disorganized but schools can never be overorganized. A skilfully 
organized personnel will be well on the way to the development of 
good personnel relations. 


WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION? 

We have seen that organization, in general, is the natural out- 
g^o^vth of man s interdependence, his tendency to form groups de- 
voted to a common goal. It conveys the idea of persons working 
together systematically to accomplish a given piece of work or to 
achieve a common end. It is characterized by interaction, work di- 
\ ision, and specialization. In turning our attention directly toward 
that type of organization which is the educational organization 
what additional distinguishing features do we discover? 

A Dc/inition 

We discover first of all that the educational organization is pro- 
gressive, that process is inherent in the structure. An educational 
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school is imbedded in community tradition. The pattern of the 
school has been set. The patterns of thinking also have been estab- 
lished. The mutual understandings and agreements basic to the 
educational organization have been made in the past and must, for 
the time being, be accepted as they are. Any effort toward change 
must first be directed toward modifications of the mutual under- 
standings and agreements established in the past so that the basic 
organization can be changed to become consistent with, and har- 
monious to, something new. 

The situation is somewhat analogous to a family moving into a 
house. After the family settles down, each member finds something 
he does not like. The family does not tear the house down. Instead 
it studies carefully what modifications are feasible and what modi- 
fications it would like to see made. Usually, then, the family agrees 
to make but a single modification at a time, selecting for immediate 
change those features which displease most If the baby is too 
young to make suggestions and requests, his needs and interests are 
determined for him and given consideration. Care is taken to arrive 
at a decision which satisfies each member of the family group. 

Of course, the analogy has limited application. For instance, the 
family will have to be prepared to adjust to time’s inevitable rav- 
ages on the house. A social institution suffers no comparable depre- 
ciation merely because of the passage of time. Instead, in fact, in 
a human organization, progress may be accelerated and the direc- 
tion of growth continuously improved with time’s passing. Any 
deterioration which occurs will probably be the consequence of bad 
judgment on the part of some person or persons. Ideally, institu- 
tional design will continually improve with age and as long as a 
need for it exists. 


THE ORGANIZING PROCESS 


Two Phases 

Our definition of organization includes '*a progressive series of 
mutual agreements and tacit understandings,*' which means that 
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rostrum at the front of the room, his action arouses no comment. 
He is not invited to do so. That he do so is understood. Many re- 
sponsibilities and privileges are thus accepted. They are taken for 
granted. Tacit agreements favor custom, tradition. Mutual agree- 
ment, on the other hand, encourages progress, necessitates inter- 
action, and is friendly to change. 

Mutuai. understandincs. Inasmuch as the mutual 
understandings referred to in the definition of educational organ- 
ization abide only in the minds of persons, "educational organiza- 
tion” has as many meanings as Acre are persons engaged in 
carrying on the work of the school. Some of the meanings may be 
similar but in no two cases are they identical. They cannot be. One 
of the important responsibilities of all who are united by bonds of 
work is so to work together that their understandings become more 
alike, and their understandings of what is good for each to do 
within the organization become thoroughly mutually agreeable. 
Unless those who are associated make a conscious effort to clarify 
the mutual understandings, their interaction may be seriously lim- 
it!^, Each should ask; "What is my notion of my organization? 
mat place do I occupy in the scheme of association? What do I 
want these understandings to be? How can I help the understand- 
mgs to become mutual?” The function of the administrator is to 
aci 'late the process. His is the responsibility to take advantage of 
funcUonL conducive to improved individual and group 
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and group ideas fully exploited. The superintendent evaluated the 
young principals in terms of their reactions in the clarification 
phase, also, because it seemed to him that they prolonged clarifi- 
cation to a degree that became detrimental to the action phase. 

The young men, when planning with their staffs, spent so much 
time and energy on clarification that it was almost impossible to 
arrive at a final agreement on recommendations and to move into 
any kind of planned action. The staffs complained about the great 
amount of time spent in discussion that did not lead to action. They 
attended long faculty meetings which seemed to lead to little that 
was significant. The young principals, during clarification, ex- 
pressed liberal ideas. They were conservative, however, when it 
came to agreeing upon final action. 

When considering the two aspects, it is important to recognize 
that die thinking which comprises the clarification phase of the 
organizing process is wholly tentative. Much of it is done in the 
spirit of exploration. Clarification requires no test of the ideas pro- 
posed, so the participant has an opportunity to be very liberal with- 
out suffering any consequences. Clarification may, however, 
consume a great amount of time and energy. Since time is the one 
constant factor in school administration, and energy is a limited 
resource, it is important if human relations are not to become 
strained, that the expenditure of time and energy be portioned 
wisely in terms of both phases of the organizing process. 

The young principals mentioned above rightfully recognized 
clarification as a tentative phase. They were inconsistent with their 
own liberal thinking when they prolonged the discussion as though 
believing that a stage of perfect clarification could be reached. This 
tendency may reflect the schoolmans experience as a student in 
school where almost unlimited time is usually devoted to the dis- 
cussion of questions and to proposing untested, tlieoretfcal solu- 
tions. As a rule, no provision is made for e.vpcrience witli practical 
execution of possible solutions. In training, tcntativencss is fre- 
quently emphasized as praiseworthy, implying that it involves such 
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organization may not remain static. The organizing process goes on 
constantly. It may be thought of as having two phases, the first 
phase: clarification; the subsequent phase: action. The first phase 
is preparatory to and includes the final systematic agreements 
which lead to action. The major technique used in the clarification 
process is group planning which involves discussion, the techniques 
of which are dealt with in more detail in the chapter on partici- 
pation. 


Actually, it is incorrect to think of the two aspects of the organ- 
izing process as distinctly separable. Group planning and organized 
action cannot be disjoined or assigned to independent realms be- 
cause they are interlocking aspects, closely related parts of the same 
process. In approaching a problem calling for organized action, 
emphasis in the beginning may be upon clarification: consideration 
of conditions, weighing values, projecting plans. In the consumma- 
tory stage a course of action is carried out and the consequences 
noted and evaluated. Although acUon itself is final, it is not final to 
the organizing process. It, in turn, constitutes a testing stage, and 
the beginning point for a new and more advanced level of delib- 


eration in the continuing flow of the organizing process. 

A superintendent of schools slated that it has been his observa- 
tion that a number of young administrators in his school system, 
and particularly those whose training was recent, were frequently 
Mnservabve in organizing their schools. The young principals, in 
e same system, had previously expressed their belief that the 
supenntendent, while a very able and excellent administrator, was 
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amount of time and energy spent in clarification is reasonableness. 
Too much time and energy spent upon clarification and discussion 
result in discouragement and in lowered respect for the adminis- 
trator. Too little time, or too little energy spent on preparation and 
exploration results in lack of understanding, incomplete group con- 
tribution, lack of group agreement, inadequate group conviction, 
immature proposals, and hence, in terms of group morale, ineffec- 
tive final action. 

The reasonableness of time and energy consumed can be judged 
only through experience. One of the problems of the school admin- 
istrator grows out of the fact that, because of bis more extended 
training and experience, he may possess clearer insights, may com- 
plete clarification rather quickly, and hence be prone to act with 
too little time and energy allotted to group clarification before final 
action. The reverse may be true of the educator who possesses 
fewer insights and has had less experience. Both may be unreason- 
able in the allocation of time and energy to the clarification process 
because of a lack of appreciation of the true nature of the under- 
lying difficulty. Whereas one may insist on spending too much time 
on clarification another may insist on spending too little. 

Timing in the organizing process, on the part both of the edu- 
cator who leads and all members of tfje group, calls for experienced 
and considered judgment. If Che group does not arrive at decisions 
or consensus in a reasonable time, staff morale suffers. However, if 
a vote and decision are forced prematurely, regardless of the merits 
of the proposition, staff morale suffers. A well-intentioned teacher 
Or administrator who insists that clarification, which must be 
accepted as the hypothetical, projective, tentative phase of organiz- 
ing, ho continued until absolute understanding is achieved is, 
whether or not he intends to be, definitely an obstructionist. Leader- 
ship skill in any educational organization meets a very real test 
when it is exercised to influence and guide the dynamics of the or- 
ganizing process in a manner which leads to marked improvement 
in the quality of human relations. 
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virtues as tolerance and open-mindedness. In fact, sometimes young 
administrators view the entire organizing process as tentative. The 
habit is reflected in their language which is replete with such terms 
as “probably,” “perhaps,” and “possibly” used as qualifying words 
to all aspects of their thinking— ostensibly as an escape from ex- 
pressing a conviction, despite the fact that conviction, in some de- 
gree at least, is essential to action. 

On the other hand, the administrator who has formed convictions 
may be charged with being arbitrary, absolute, or despotic when 
he arrives at a conclusion, with some conviction, in advance of the 
group, informs the sta5 prematurely that he has a proposal for 
organized action, and then closes his mind to suggestions or modi- 
fications from the group. Conviction is essential to effective group 
action, but the conviction must grow out of and be the conviction 
of the group, 


Proportionmcnt of Time 
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birds, dogs, cattle, mice, fish, frogs, lizards, and turtles have much 
in common with the organization of human groups. 

The human reaction to social hierarchies is varied. ... In some situ- 
ations in which we ourselves accept subordinate status, willingly or by 
force of circumstances beyond our control, we are often conscious, some- 
times acutely so, of an inner compensation. We know that the dominance 
gradient of true merit is quite different from the one that actually exists. 
We know nothing with certainty of the inner feelings of non-human 
animals; we can only make inferences based on observed behavior. Often, 
despite human speech, we know very little of the feelings of our fellow 
men as they move through the varied combinations of rank that make up 
their social life. 

The comparisons . . . show that human hierarchies, despite signif- 
icant man-made variations, represent the human modifications of a well- 
developed and general behavior pattern characteristic of vertebrates. 
This fact has important practical consequences. Human social characteris- 
tics, even when firmly grounded in social tradition, can be changed by 
intensive education much more easily than can the behavior patterns that 
distinguish man as an animal species. Any species patterns are more 
easily modified than are similar traits common to all mammals. It is still 
more difficult to affect characteristics that extend through a whole 
, subphylum. For good or ill, the social system of rankorders belongs in 
this last category.* 

The observations of the social biologists also support what the 
sociologists call the inevitability of caste systems in institutional 
life. Most sociologists regard some degree of social stratification in 
institutions as unavoidable. Schools are not exceptions. Kimball 
Young expresses this thought as follows: 

The interaction of those who perform the special functions with those 
who accept these functions sets the stage for social stratification. The 
persons who perform the functions build up special habits for doing the 
required acts. This gives them confidence and faith in their capacity. 
The others in the group see that the former know how to do the required 
acts and, in turn, attribute to them this power and capacity and thus 

C. Alice, "Conflict and Cooperation: Biological Background,” in Ly- 
man Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and Robert M. Maciver, editors. Approaches to 
Noflonal Unity, Fifth Symposium, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. 
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HIERARCHY IN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION ^ 


As we have seen, when men who share common norms gather in 
groups to achieve a common purpose, to divide work and to share 
functions, the group develops a structure, a pattern of organization. 
Traditionally the pattern of organization has followed lines dictated 
by the hierarchical principle.® Educational organizations have been 
no exception. It seems important, therefore, to consider the bases 
for the acceptance of this principle of organization, especially in 
education, to observe how it operates in educational organizations, 
and to evaluate critically its appropriateness in terms of the educa- 
tional function. 


Bases for the Pattern 

The hierarchical principle ot organization has been accepted by 
educators partly because it follows a pattern which the social biol- 
ogists and sociologists tell us is typical of organized life generally, 

. j a hierarchical organization in the schools is asso- 

eiated with community tradition, and partly because experience in 
orgamzatiens in other social institutions like the church and the 
inihtary make the hierarchical pattern of organization seem desir- 
able, even inevitable. 
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action, a social class established to carry out a special fonction. As 
a class tlie personnel are accorded a degree of prestige and are 
vested with a measure of power to organize and administer an 
educational program. 

It should be remembered, however, that although the community 
authorizes a board of education and thus clears the way for the 
personnel to organize according to the hierarchical principle the 
hoard does not actually dictate the details of that Werarchieal 
school organization. It does not, for instance, legislate Aat the 
group of educators which it designates as a class shall further sub- 
divide into many classes. The personnel is left to determine *e 
details of its own hierarchical pattern. So, despite the fact that e 
hierarchical plan of organization has a firm foundation m com- 
munity tradition, the kind and number of class divisions ™thm any 
given educational organization are largely established by educa- 
tional tradition. It is not a required plan of organizaUon because of 


community dictates. , , . , 

Common experience. Because the hierarchical prin- 
ciple operates broadly and consistently in many organizations 'e 
military, political, and commercial groups, wth whic we are a 
associated and very familiar, we tend to assume that a hierarchical 
plan is essential to all organizations including educational organ- , 
izations. So common is our experience %vith a hierarchical p an at 
we popularly assume that authority is something that mewta y 
exists in levels or strata or degrees. Supreme authority ^ vested in 
the man at the top. If an organization has but two peop e, ey 
classified as superior and subordinate. The one highest m authonty 
delegates autlmrity doW the line and each subordinate is respon- 
sible to the one above for a proper and effective use of the authonty 
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come to expect them to perform these acts in the future. The prestige 
of the specialized group grows with the acceptance by others of these 
very functions as necessary. . . . 

It seems clear that we can scarcely deny the inevitability of a class 
system of some sort.® 


Observations by child psychologists of the social behavior among 
young children also substantiate this view. Experiments have shown 
that when children are placed in groups some children will elevate 
themselves to places of authority while others will be content to be 
submissive. 

In a social organization the allocation of function is accompanied 
y a corresponding distribution of authority and power, Assump- 
lon 0 authonty and power, in turn, brings prestige. When a group 
^ certain kind of authority, they form a caste, a 
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the one to make decisions of a crucial nature, that principals should 
make simpler ones, and so on down the line. Professor Cubberley, 
an earlier authority on school administration, helped to intrench a 
pattern of organization which became both popular and persistent. 

The principal of a school in a city school system occupies a peculiar and 
somewhat confidential relationship to the superintendent of the school 
system, and his connections with the superintendent’s ofBce must be on 
a higher plane than if he were merely a teacher. . . . 

It is primarily the function of the superintendent to think and to plan 
and to lead; it is primarily the function of the principal to execute plans 
and to follow and to support. It is also the function of the superintendent 
of schools to pass upon and decide the more important matters referred 
to him from the schools and by the board; it is the function of the prin- 
cipal to decide as many matters of a local nature as is possible, and to 
refer for decision only the more important questions to the central office 
above. A principal should be able to sense the superintendent’s poHcy 
and to carry it out without bothering him continually for details.* 

Those who give the administrators such directions might go back 
to the Bible for similar advice! In Exodus XVin:25, 26 we read: 
"‘And Moses chose able men out of all Israel and made them heads 
over the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of 
fifties and rulers of tens. And they judged the people at all seasons: 
the hard causes they brought unto Moses but every small matter 
they judged themselves.” 

Despite the fact that advice to follow a Mosaic pattern is given 
school administrators, attempting to follow this pattern in organiz- 
ing a school without full recognition of the human relations limi- 
tations is impractical. It just is not applicable to a group in which 
q 11 members are professionalized to an equal degree. For instance, 
how could these directions be applied without modification in a 
situation where high school and elementary school principals are, 
experience and training, specialists in the administration of their 
particular units? Wouldn’t the principal be the man of superior 
knowledge— at least in the area of his own school? Wouldn’t it, for 

. ® EUwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1923, pp. 18-19. 
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boy to empty the waste basket In so doing one delegates authority. 
The office boy is given authority to empty the basket The office 
boy, when he does what he is asked to do, is conscious that he is 
responsible to the one above him, who in turn is responsible to the 
one above him. Hierarchical relationships of this type are assumed 
to form a chain, the length of the chain depending on the size and 
complexity of the organization. 

Casual observation of hierarchical types of organization often 
leads us to assume that the hierarchical principle is so uncompli- 
cated, so convenient, and direct in application that it could operate 
almost automatically. What we tend to forget in making these 
assumptions is that the chain in the hierarchical organization con- 
sists of people. Since the people in this chain have attitudes, feel- 
ings, and beliefs, potent psychological factors, perhaps not obvious 
on the surface, are part of the picture. Carefully directed observa- 
tion may reveal that the operation of the hierarchy actually is com- 
plicated and relaUvely inefficient, particularly in terms of personal 
relations. 


The fact that scientists have found a hierarchical principle of 
organization typical of all kinds of organized groups, the knowl- 
c go that the community takes it for granted that schools will have 
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Every principal, on the other hand, at times also performs impor- 
tant duties and makes crucial decisions which have significant con- 
sequences to the entire personnel. These duties and decisions call 
for tlie use of great ability and the highest of trained intelligence. 
The demand upon tire principal is not constant. The need for high- 
level action occurs intermittently. 

Despite the fact that some of the prevailing patterns of the hier- 
archical arrangement seem illogical for an educational organization, 
school administrators still are trained largely in procedures wWch 
follow the established, traditional pattern. It is the administrators 
training reinforced with a natural tendency for groups to fall into 
some kind of hierarchical pattern and our tendency to adhere to 
custom and tradition which give a strong foundation to the ^ical 
hierarchical organization found in most school groups. This is true 
even though an educational organization cannot possibly explain 
the hierarchies in its framework as outgrowths of gradations m 
terms of relative importance. Admittedly, hierarchies e-xist in one 
form or another because of the nature of man’s social needs, or per- 
haps because of his frailties, but not as a result of scientific reason- 
ing or Irrefutable logic. The fact should be recognized that in any 
large educational organizaUon there are many persons who could 
satisfactorily perform any one given task. The level of the man m 
the chain will give no certain answer as to whether he should or 
should not he delegated the authority. Some other criterion, and 
one that is based on mature, professional reasoning wi ave to 
serve as the basis for deciding how the division of work shaU be 
made and how the efforts of the personnel shall be coordinated. 


Manifestations of the Pattern 

There seems to be little doubt that the hierarchical pattern h^ a 
strong and lasting foundation in the educational organization. ^ 
are some of the manifestatioiis of the hierarchical arrangement m 
educational organization? 

RAiL,aTnais,ANnpmvmECES. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant and certainly the most obvious manifestation of the liierarch- 
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instance, be a mistake for a highly trained elementary school prin- 
cipal to attempt to follow Cubberley s advice and “sense the super- 
intendent’s policy and carry it out”? Perhaps the situation should be 
reversed and the superintendent should “sense” the principal’s 
policyl Actually, in solving many problems of school administration, 
the highly skilled schoolman, whether his responsibility is mainly 
for the classroom, a school building, or a school system, cannot use 
the judgment of another passed down to him as a substitute for his 
own judgment. 

There is considerable danger in attempting to remove some of 
the more difficult duties from a teacher and to assign them to some- 
one who, because of position. Is presumably better suited to per- 
form them. How are you to decide, for instance, whether the 
teacher should deal with the difficult problems of emotional adjust- 
ment among his pupils or should refer these to a specially trained 
counselor? Should the teacher counsel with parents about their 
children or have another member of the personnel do this? In other 
center of the educative process begin primarily 
wtK the well-trained and experienced teacher? Or should the cen- 
er of the educaUve process be shifted to some other specialist in 
ftc organization? Questions such as these cannot be answered by 
msis g at a graded scale of importance exists. Some of the 
duties of a teacher transcend, in importance and in difficulty, many 

Whether the teacher 
Udl/f “ => Siven situation, is a matter of 

AcS^tJ evaluated in terms of total results. 
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emphasizes the differences in privileges associated \vith ranks and 
titles, and therefore is a potential contributor to disunity, dissatis- 
faction, and competition,® 

Other iiANiFESTATroNS. The hierarchical organization 
in the school is evident in the ranks, titles, and privileges which are 
given individual members of the staff in terms of their importance 
as measured by the position each occupies on a scale. The pattern 
tends to lead to a system of ri^dly classified levels among the per- 
sonnel— a system of classes. Of course, the effects of having ranks, 
titles, and classes cannot be measured or catalogued. In addition to 
those mentioned there are many other manifestations and effects of 
die hierarchical type of organization. Others will be evident in the 
following chapter on problems which arise because of the manner 
in which the organization operates, and especially in the final chap- 
ter on participation. In our pursuit of a way to improve personnel 
relations in the educational organization we shall be forced to re- 
turn again and again to the effects the kind of organization ^ve 
traditionally accept for our schools has on human relations. 

Unsuitability of the Pattern 

We have discovered where the school gets its traditional organ- 
izational pattern, part of the reason why it is firmly intrenched, 
and some of its manifestations. When and in what ways is the hier- 
archical pattern of educational organization compatible with im- 
proving human relations? In terms of what we have discussed about 
school organization what, when viewed in the light of the problem 
of improving human relations, seems unsuitable about the pattern 
of hierarchy for the typical school group? 

Actually, the pattern is no more applicable to the profession of 
education than it is to the professions of law and medicine where it 
is applied only in simple form. Perhaps the nearest approach to a 
traditional hierarchical organization in the medical profession is in 

* For a striking example of the effects of class distinction on morale in bank- 
ing insdtutions see an editorial: "How to Place Bets in the Corporation Swcep- 
stakes. Harpers Magazine, April, 1954, p. 16. 
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ical organization is the system of ranks, titles, and privileges typical 
of most educational institutions. As in other organizations, ranks, 
titles, and privileges are associated with power and prestige^both 
of which are crucial factors in shaping the nature of die human 
relations. 

Universities supply a classic example. They cling rigidly to ranks: 
assistant, teaching assistant, instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, full professor, head of a department, assistant to a dean, 
associate dean, dean, vice-president, president. The higher the rank 
and title the greater the number of special privileges. In one study ^ 
it was revealed that almost 70 per cent of the entering students in 
a particular university were receiving their instruction from men 
none of whom had rank higher than instructor. Work with ad- 
vanced students was generally preferred, and since the men of 
higher rank were granted more freedom in the selection of assign- 
ments, they invariably did only a small part of the teaching on the 
reshman level. Instruction of beginning students was given to men 
of lower rank, lower degrees, and shorter length of service. This is 
just an example of the fact that at any level of educaUon rank Is 
irec y related to the prestige, influence, and privileges of various 
members of an educational personnel. 

K -1 1 T and lilies in educational organization 

C asses wit in classes, professions within professions, and gen- 
cleavages and barriers such as are discussed more 
Cm' on participation. National organizations, teach- 
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Teachers work with growing children and feel a deep responsi- 
bility for assisting children in desirable growth. Administration, 
methods of teaching, curriculum experiences, physical equipment, 
human and other aids all exist to facilitate that process. Soldiers 
can be taught through the application of authority to build trenches, 
to march, and to fit into a scheme of battle. Perhaps men working 
on machines in factories can likewise be directed through authority. 
Educators of children and adults cannot be so simply directed. 

Obviously, if the major role of the teacher or professor in an 
educational organization is conceived to be that of supplying nur- 
ture for growth and directing growth, in a real sense, no one, 
ideally,® should outrank the teacher or professor in prestige, super- 
sede him in vision, or attempt to control how he teaches through an 
application of authority passed down through some scalar chain, 
even when the man of higher rank does also possess the greater 
authority. 


STRUCTUKE OF AUTHORITY 


Accepting that organization is inevitable in group living, ^ ® 
organizing process is continuous, and that tlie hierarchical princip e 
of organization has traditionally shaped the pattern of education 
Organization in our country, we move on to observe some o^ e 
features and functions of organizations, especially educational 
organizations, noting the impact of the hierarchical princip ^ 
certain of these features and functions. We turn our attention 
io the structure of authority— a feature typical of all organizations. 
The character of the structure of autiiority reflects the phi osop y 
'vhich is basic to the organizing process, it gives direction to organ- 
national activities, and has a great deal to do with die 
human relations cbaracleristic of any particular organization. 


I*''® must stress since, as Florian Zaniecki ^ j;,(. Social 

owed so well, society largely decides this. See Elorian 1040, 

of the Man of Knotvlcdgc, New York: Columbia University Press, 

specially p. 91. 
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the large endowed medical clinic which functions both as an educa- 
tional and medical consultation institution. Hierarchical organiza- 
tion differs from that in public school systems even here, however, 
because in the medical clinic it is the outstanding man of knowl- 
edge who is afforded extraordinary professional prestige. It is the 
achievements of the staff which are brought to the attention of the 
public. The board of trustees, the directors,, and the business man- 
agers function inconspicuously in a service capacity. 

The scalar-chain principle, as it has been interpreted traditionally 
in educational organization, is unsuitable in some ways basically 
because the education of a child is so complex, so essentially a 
shared responsibility, that an educational institution cannot be 
completely and adequately organized on so simple a principle. Var- 
ious decisions relative to the process of education cannot be ranked 
in terms of importance, nor can allocations be made to staff mem- 
bers on a matching scale. Titles, gradations in rank, and prestige 
derived from position are largely manifestations of the vestiges of 
the borrowing from the past rather than the result of sound and 
logical decisions based on experience. Transplanting the scalar- 
chain principle to the school in the form generally found in other 
areas of organized endeavor is perhaps the schoolman’s interpreta- 
tion of how the conclusions of social biologists and sociologists 
about organization should be incorporated in educational organiza- 
tion. He has fallen back for his arguments upon the assumptions the 
community makes about school organization, upon the rather uni- 
versal assumptions about organization which result mainly from 
experience with hierarchical patterns of organization in the military 
and in business, and upon the theories of educaUonal organization 
" ic ha\e ^aditionally been handed down to administrators from 
car icr t leorists. Nevertheless, the interpretation the educator has 
p acc upon the principle has been such as to lead to the observa- 
on t jat the application of the scalar-chain principle to educa- 
jona institutions has resulted in gradations and ranks which are 
so obviously incongruous as to consUtute a real threat to the build- 
ing of good human relations. 
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the authority he possesses. As discussed in the chapter on Interpre- 
tation of Role, ethical consfderahons enter die picture. Since the 
school group is a unique group, the structure of authority for the 
educational organization must conform to certain conditions which 
make it different from all odiers. What are some of these conditions 
and differences? 

AuTHORiry cannot be allocated definitely. Regard- 
less of the pattern of the structure of authority, it is not possible in 
most instances clearly and definitely to allocate authority in the 
educational organization. The individual exercising authority must 
make an interpretation. Authorities are not definite either in form 
or quantity. No individual can be said to possess authority in the 
sense of authorities which exist as fixed entities, apart from a situa- 
tion, which can be bound together like so many sticks of wood. 
Instead, the right to use authority is always a matter of degree. 
The amount of authority required to accomplish a given task is 
determined by the nature of the task to be performed, and the 
requisite authority is assigned on the basis of ability to perform the 
necessary task. Whether the school can punish the child is a matter 
of judgment, of reasonableness. A teacher may criticize the pupils, 
the principal may inflict penalties on teachers or pupils, provided 
the sanctions he elects to apply are reasonable or accepted as justi- 
fied. No one possesses authority to an absolute degree. 

For example, the principal of a large city high school ruled that 
a pupil who, wth parental knowledge and encouragement, refused 
to wear a cap and gown at commencement, be denied graduation 
from the high school. The parent sued for the diploma and won. 
The court ruled that, while a school has authority over the acts of 
a pupil, it is not justified in making unreasonable use of that 
authority. In determining whctlier school administrators or teachers 
have certain authorities, judges have consistently based their de- 
cisions on the reasonableness of Uie use of the particular authority. 
They view the question of authority to be a matter of degree.’® 

’® For an cnl/giilened discussion of the use of autliority by school oHiclals 
SCO Newton Edw.ards, The Courts and the Public Schools, Chicago: University 
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do we mean by a structure of ai^ority as it applies generally to 
organizations? 


Meaning 

In getting at the meaning of structure of authority we return to 
the definition of organization. Organization is a progressive series 
of mutual understandings or tacit agreements among those who are 
responsible for the work of the school concerning the coordination 
of their respective efforts. You will note that the tacit agreements 
and mutual understandings involved apply to the coordination .of 
human effort. This includes effort expended in the exercise of 
authority. To understand the interrelation of authority, as dom- 
inated by the general character of the organization, we use the term 
structure of authority.” A structure of authority may be defined 
as the crystallization, in the minds of the staff, of their understand- 
ings of the conduct of their group activities in terms of the distri- 
bution of responsibility, leadership, and power. Structure of 
authority is simply a further application of the division of work 
idea. Specialization is applied to the authority function. 

A stmcture of authority may be imposed on the group in terms of 
^ocation of power according to some established hierarchical plan. 
Ihc group merely accepts a structure. The structure of authority, 
on other hand, may be developed by the group itself in terms 

e app ication of group intelligence to an immediate organiza- 
tional situation. ^ 


As It Functions in Educational Organization 

tioml n^iT test of a structure of authority in educa- 
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Even teaching fields cannot always be classified into categories 
which \vill make authority for specific subject matter fields definite. 
Often in universities arguments center around such questions as 
who should be given the authority to offer the course in social 
psychology, the professor of psychology or the professor of sociol- 
ogy? Should geography be in a department with geology or sep- 
arate from geology? Should botany and zoology be taught together 
in a department of biology? Where does physical chemistry belong? 
In the elementary school, should the language arts be taught to- 
gether or as separate subjects? In high school should oral English 
be separated, when taught, from \vritten English? These are not, as 
may appear at first glance, petty and inconsequential questions. The 
answers may seriously affect relations among persons of the finest 
worth and integrity. The answers involve the problems of the allo- 
cation of the right to use authority. Clearly such perplexing prob- 
lems arise because educational responsibilities do not, like the 
insects, separate into logical families. There are no categorically 
right answers to such questions. 

Ideally croup-dftermined. The structure of authority 
in the school is unique partly because it is difficult clearly and defi- 
nitely to allocate authority in an educational organization. Edu- 
cators must be sensitive to the necessity of evolving the mutual 
understandings and agreements which are the basis of the structure 
of authority and must hce an obligation to respect those under- 
standings and agreements which have been evolved. This brings us 
to another characteristic especially typical of the structure of 
authority in the school group: Ideally it is the product of group 
action. Because of the nature of the school organization it is im- 
possible to allocate authority dcGnitely, to define specifically or to 
classify authority in levels of importance. Therefore personal inter- 
pretation is an inevitable part of the structure of authority in the 
school. Since tlic interpretation has to rest in large measure with 
ihc personnel, ideally tlie main responsibility for delegation of 
authority and power should as far as possible rest witli the group 
concerned. 
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Axjthobity often divtoed. The structure of authority 
in the school is further modified by the fact that authority in edu- 
cational organization is nearly always divided among several per- 
sons. For example, in a controversy within a large state university, 
a faculty man disagreed with the dean of the school with regard to 
the rightful use of authority. The entire faculty became involved. 
Some sided with the dean, some with the faculty man. The presi- 
dent rendered a decision which was favorable to the dean. His 
decision did not end the controversy, however. By appeal, the ques- 
tion went to the board of trustees. Since the board is elected by 
popular party vote, the controversy finally had to be settled in a 
state election. In popular opinion the president of the university 
had such and such authority. As it works out in educational organ- 
ization, however, authority over even simple matters seems never 
to rest absolutely upon the shoulders of a single individual, or upon 
the shoulders of any one group of persons. 

Impossible to determine levels of importance. A 
third factor condiHoning the structure of authority in the school 
, stems from the fact that educational duties cannot be classified into 
levels of importance or of difficulty. This means that in an educa- 
tional organization it is impossible to distribute authority in terms 
of importance of an individual or of difiiculty of the function per- 


Perhaps nothing in the field of education calls for greater sidll 
education there are few tasks which are 
more difficult, which are more taxing of energy, or which call for 
c use o more discriminating judgment than classroom teaching. 
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ice agency for the promotion of the best known in the area of 
human relations and must be judged in terms of how well it 
achieves this goal. 

Experience has shown that a structure of authority which is 
largely a product of group understanding is an incentive to group 
achievement and a desirable pattern for specialization of the 
authority function. An educational organization above all others 
should provide an opportunity for the group to develop its struc- 
ture of authority not only because it is thereby more efficient but 
also because it allows members to have an experience in a phase of 
desirable living to which it is dedicated. 

In part because of its unique function, a suitable structure of 
authority for the school may not be borrowed from other institu- 
tions but must be progressively developed by the school group in 
terms of its own purposes. The plans for allocating authority fol- 
lowed in other institutions are not usually appropriate to the re- ' 
quirements of an educational institution. In general, industry, for' 
example, makes no claim to having distributed authority in terms 
which are conducive to the development of desirable social habits 
and group unity. Transplanting the plans for allocation of authority 
from industry to the school would still be impractical even when 
tlie transplanting involved one of the outstanding instances of a 
structure of authority developed by industry which is ideal in terms 
of its o^vn personnel reiations. It would be impractical, in some de- 
gree, because a borrowed structure of autliority can never be so 
successful as one which is the direct product of tlie group involved. 

A structure of authority winch is most clearly understood and most 
acceptable is one which grows out of the group which is function- 
ing. It is never one that is imposed upon a group by tradition, by 
dictate, or even as something borrowed from another group. 

While educational organization can find much in otlicr profes- 
sions like law and medicine which may be of general liclp in de- 
termining a satisfactory structure of nutliority, even in these fields 
the details of organization are not entirely applicable to education. 
Medicine has, for instance, a \'aricty of patterns of organization. 
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Since the success of an educational institution is peculiarly de- 
pendent upon human relationships and especially upon the quality 
of relationships among its staff, no member of an educational per- 
sonnel can afford to be indifferent to the organizing process, includ- 
ing the establishment of the structure of authority. In institutions 
other than the schools the matter of distribution of authority may 
not be so basically important, especially in terms of its effects on 
personnel relations. Business and industry can, so it seems, be suc- 
cessful according to commercial standards even in instances where 
they are not particularly concerned that the allocation of authority 
be achieved by means which are friendly to group unity and which 
contribute to wholesome personnel relations. This does not mean 
that those engaged in business do not generally give recognition to 
the contributions which business can make toward helping solve the 
wider problems of human relations. Intelligent businessmen and 
industrial leaders know that, in the long run, it is just not good 
business policy to obtain proBts at the expense of human relations. 
In the main they realize that businessmen and industrialists, per- 
haps as much as any group, have a responsibility for leading in the 
solution of problems of coordinaUon and authority which are basic 
to human progress. However, if a single business or industry ignores 
e road problems of personal relations to the extent that authority 
an control are determined entirely apart from group processes, the 
c ccts o its neglect may not be readily discernible and may not 
uence materially the achievement of short-term, management- 
conceived goals. ° 
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to the general superintendent of the business; to that of the man- 
ager of a single department to the general manager of a department 
store; to that of the superintendent of a division of a railroad to the 
president of the company; or to that of the colonel of a regiment to 
the commanding general of an army.” It is very unlikely that 
any school administrator would have had first-hand experience in 
institutions of the kind mentioned, so that bo^ro^ving a practice 
from them would involve considerable hazard. 


COORDINATION 

In our definition of a school organization we said that a school 
organization is a progressive series of mutual understandings or 
tacit agreements among those who are responsible for the work of 
the school concerning the coordination of their respective efforts. 
We have discussed tlie fact that the organization is progressive, 
that a hierarchical plan is typical in establishing a structure of 
authority which is implied in the definition as a part of “coordina- 
tion.” What do we mean by “coordination of their respective ef- 
forts”? Why is coordination the core of the definition? What does 
coordination seek to achieve? 

Purpose 

As the definition states, the organization seeks to achieve “coordi- 
nation of efforts.” This means, tlicn, that coordination will seek to 
syuchronizo the efforts of all persons witliin an educational organ- 
ization toward their institutional goals. To be desirable, coordina- 
tion will be achieved in a way characterized by good personal 
relations as well as hy economy of effort 

It is perhaps strange that coordination, as sucli, has received little 
r^ltention in professional educational literature despite the fact that 
it is frequently admitted in the literature that school administrators 
face difficulties in coordinating tlic work of tlie personnel. To 
EUwood P. Cut)bcrlcy, op. dt., p. 18. 
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The general practitioner seems to be more or less on his own. Some 
of the highly endowed clinics seem to be effectively organized for 
social service. Like education, medicine is in the process of devel- 
oping institutional patterns. Structures of authority in medical 
schools and hospitals seem to be undergoing study and experimen- 
tation. In fact, problems of organization and administration in hos- 
pitals and problems of organization and administration in schools 
have enough in common that in some institutions of higher learning 
individuals in both these fields of study work together in common 
courses. As study progresses, however, and interest is focused upon 
the unique functions of each type of institution, the paths of study 
and experimentation must necessarily diverge. Even in this case the 
crystallization in the minds of the members of an organization of 
their understandings of the conduct of their group activities in 
terms of the distribution of responsibility, leadership, and power 
cannot be borrowed or transferred. 

Full-scale borrowing of procedures for distributing authority in 
educational organizations has one further handicap. Almost always 
such borrowing has to be done indirectly, with all the weaknesses 
and hazards that accompany indirect borrowing. Few educators, 
for instance, have had executive experience in other types of social 
institutions before becoming members of an educational personnel. 
'Hiis means that the schoolman’s knowledge and understanding of 
the management of anoUier insUtuUon. like a railroad or a store 
or instance, and his comprehension of the basis and operation of 
le catures which he might attempt to transfer to an educational 
organization, cannot be complete because he lacks direct expe- 
ncncc with them. 


car icr times borrowing a structure of authority was sometin 
1 ^ procedure for educational organization, Cubb 
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The general practitioner seems to be more or less on his own. Some 
of the highly endowed clinics seem to be effectively organized for 
social service. Like education, medicine is in the process of devel- 
oping institutional patterns. Structures of authority in medical 
schools and hospitals seem to be undergoing study and experimen- 
tation. In fact, problems of organization and administration in hos- 
pitals and problems of organization and administration in schools 
have enough in common that in some institutions of higher learning 
individuals in both these fields of study work together in common 
courses. As study progresses, however, and interest is focused upon 
the unique functions of each type of institution, the paths of study 
and experimentation must necessarily diverge. Even in this case the 
crystallization in the minds of the members of an organization of 
their understandings of the conduct of their group activities in 
terms of the distribution of responsibility, leadership, and power 
cannot be borrowed or transferred. 

Full-scale borrowing of procedures for distributing authority in 
educational organizations has one further handicap. Almost always 
such borrowing has to be done indirectly, with all the weaknesses 
and hazards that accompany indirect borrowing. Few educators, 
for instance, have had executive experience in other types of social 
^UtuUons before becoming members of an educational personnel. 
*^18 means that the schoolmans knowledge and understanding of 
the management of another institution, like a railroad or a store 
or instance, and his comprehension of the basis and operation of 
caturcs which he might attempt to transfer to an educational 
organization, cannot be complete because he lacks direct expe- 
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Relation to Goals 

The purpose of coordination varies with groups. Coordination in 
industry, for example, differs from coordination in education mainly 
in the land of goals each institution emphasizes. Industrial manage- 
ment may, for example, emphasize harmony of effort, unity, and 
synchronization of action toward the achievement of one main goal. 
The goal may be something like the manufacture and sale of a 
certain number of a given product during a specified time. Some- 
times, in situations where human relations are largely disregarded, 
this goal is set by the management with the personnel as a whole 
not represented in its establishment. Where such is the case it is 
relatively simple to establish institutional goals and to determine 
and effect the necessary coordination. Such goals, however, are 
sometimes thoroughly resented by the personnel. Occasionally they 
even engender hate for the management. Where such is the case 
each worker determines his own goal which is usually to obtain for 
himself the highest pay possible by the most expeditious method. 

In an educational organization, even more than in industry, in 
achieving coordination the personnel must also deliberately strive 
to advance good personnel relations because good personnel rela- 
tions are essential to the successful achievement of the kind of 
goals peculiar to educational organizations. One problem of coordi- 
nating human efforts in an educational organization arises because 
of the existence of two kinds of goals— the institutional goals and the 
personal goals or the goals of the individuals. There is no intent in 
this treatise to ignore the existence of tlie institutional goals— those 
broad goals established by society and achieved through the body 
politic. We shall simply assume that the reader is well acquainted 
Nvith certain well-established and accepted functions which schools 
nre expected to achieve. Wc shall return to these in the chapter on 
evaluation. By focusing at this point upon tlie problem of coordi- 
nating as it is related to llie goals of the individual, it becomes clear 
that coordination of desirable individual goals will also necessarily 
advance institutional goals. It is eWdent also tliat the goals of edu- 
cational organizations may be, but rarely are, completely congruent 
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quote: “The larger and more complex the school system the greater 
the difficulty of coordination. Every specialized service adds to the 
possibility for incoordination. And lack of coordination creates con- 
fusion and loss of self respect in file individual workers concerned, 
and ultimately is reflected in lowered efficiency.”^ In contrast, 
coordination is thoroughly discussed and direct advice is given in 
textbooks on military, industrial, and commercial management 
where it is assumed, generally, that coordination is achieved 
through the use of authority in a hierarchical organization. Only 
occasionally does one find mention of some other method which 
wll operate successfully. 

Coordination should produce conditions which will result in 
administrators and teachers alike finding pleasure and experiencing 
the feelings of satisfaction and security which come from successful 
activity. Ideally, it is the purpose of coordination to achieve con- 
ditions which allow, encourage, and facilitate a maximum contri- 
utioa from each member of the group in terms of the greatest 
advancement of the group's purposes. Coordination 
w 0 course, strive to promote harmony and is usually compatible 
with the promotion of harmony. Harmony, however, should not be 
e dominant end of coordination because, after all, harmony can 
e passive and the product of group indifference or nonunderstand- 
g acquiescence. Coordination should not be expected to eliminate 
dirn'T conflict is not prolonged and when it is so 

.. ^ it results in a settlement of differences through inter- 
i” ^°^sequent improvement in a basic situation, conflict is 
As discussed later, conflict need not include antagonism 
or disintegrating emotion. 

cood nnren pu^oses of coordination are efficiency of effort and 
conflic^t shn"n achieving group goals. Harmony and 

cf these bro” d pur^^f contribution to both 

Thirtieth Yearbook “The 
pcnntcndcncy, Washington, D.C., 1952 tj 09 
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that duties can be graded, not according to different functions, but 
according to degrees of authority. 

'^Coordination by the hierarchical method is almost universal. In 
some form it is found in all types of social institutions and differs 
only to the degree in which the length of the scale varies. Limitless 
examples are to be found among vast organizations like the army, 
the government and large industrial and commercial organizations. 

The chief implement of coordination in scalar-chain organiza- 
tions is coercion, or potenh'al coercion, manifest in threats, reprisals, 
promises, rewards, and punishments. The ruler is removed from 
the ruled as a matter of policy. The wider the separation between 
the ruler and the ruled, the more protected, and hence the more 
powerful, is the ruler. Power tends to preserve the status quo. It 
tends to beget power and to set up a power class. Popularly we 
speak of the government and the people, labor and capital, instruc- 
tion and administration— implying that a class, the “higher ups,” 
“gold braid,'* “top brass,” specialize in coordination. All the wars of 
histoiy are cited to substantiate the claim that no matter how big 
the problem of coordination, the hierarchical principle, if \visely 
employed, will solve it. It is futile to search for new principles of 
coordination because there is just one. What is demanded, as prob- 
lems of coordination increase, is just a more advanced application 
of this age-old hierarchical principle. The problems of coordination 
can be solved by this fixed principle applied in variable ways. The 
educator who accepts the hierarchical principle has a firm and tried 
basis for his procedures of coordination. 

Tliose thinking people who disagree about the value of coordi- 
nating by tlie hierarchical principle— and tlic number is steadily 
increasing— contend that the idea of coordinating in terms of hier- 
archy obviates some need for thinking by those at the lower levels 
and hence debases them. Tlicy contend also tliat such a plan for 
coordinating assumes that tcaclicrs who rank lower on the scale arc 
incompetent to function organizationally, (hat higher rank means 
superior vision, and that teachers can and will achieve individual, 
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^vith the goals of the individuals who compose the organization. 
We shall proceed with our analysis upon the assumption that those 
educational organizations function best which manage to achieve 
maximum satisfaction of both individual and organizational goals. 
When coordination promotes the satisfaction of both kinds of goals 
and simultaneously fosters the development of congruence between 
the two kinds of goals, then coordination is conducive to the devel- 
opment of the highest type of human relations. 

In one sense we may even go so far as to say that a school does 
not have goals, that it must be the individual members of the per- 
sonnel who have the goals. Certainly each member of the personnel 
as is own goals. Part of these goals should be held in common 
members of the personnel and as such the goals of 
the goals of the institution. Along 
ith his colleagues an individual member of the personnel should 
responsi e to contribute to shared goals. Sharing common 
goal, .s a step in the achievement of coordination. 

Method 

tutioml n° many persons employed to promote broad insti- 

n S goai. to u.e their efforts 

matTart 1" ““dinate group effort? 

There are fh achievement of coordination? 

■ncro are three possible, general answers. 

bon may be mctiiod. The first is that coordina- 

hicnarchtol if Ih- "t organisation hnosvn as 

contains in its e f ” “ “ coordination itself 

there is a formal ^ supreme coordinating authority and that 
operates from the f which the coordinating authority 

'“P down ftrough the entire organization of per- 

archical principL' ■"p’™ '’adously named the hier- 

hon. tl,c chain principle of"i^-'°p '’'1 P™'"'?’® of coordina- 

nnd the line and ctafr • • ^ mation.Yhe scalar-chain principle, 
staff pnncplc. It rests upon the further assumption 
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functions and responsibilities which rests with the group as a 
whole. 

The functional method of coordinating rests upon authority, as 
does the hierarchical method, but in this case it is authority of 
organized group intelligence and not authority which results from 
position on a scale. The functionalist is concerned with the distri- 
bution of functions but he is equally concerned that the methods 
of distributing and coordinating these functions be those which 
generate group power. Group power may be generated by united 
group action in studying a situation, in discovering the best pro- 
cedures in terms of the situation, including the procedures for 
coordination, and in proceeding in these terms. This would mean 
that educational personnel could not conceive coordination as an 
integration of functions determined in the light of a stationary 
whole but would conceive coordination always in terms of the rela- 
tion of all the contributions and potential contributions of the entire 
group to the functions of a dynamic organization. 

In other words, there would never be a problem of coordinating 
the guidance department, for instance, but the problem would be 
one of coordinating the functions of the guidance department in 
terms of the entire school picture. Instead of the principal of a high 
school using his authority to decree that certain guidance functions 
must be performed in some particular manner, the group concerned 
with functions to which the guidance department contributes, and 
the guidance department, would solve the problem of coordination 
in terms of their specific functions but particularly in terms of their 
responsibilities for the realization of the aims of the personnel 
group as a whole. Because of their responsibility for this group- 
wide function the group has the authority to exert its highest group 
intelligence toward deciding the matter of coordinating the guid- 
ance aspects of the program. 

In these terms each member of the personnel has a responsibility 
to work \vilh the group for the group-wide functions and also has 
the specific responsibility to work with the group in exercising its I 
coSrdinating authority. All functions and responsibilities arc in- ! 
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personal objectives which are externally and administratively im- 
posed, despite the fact that the objectives may be neither clear to 
the teacher nor appreciated by him. It is argued that adhering to 
hierarchy as a method for achieving coordination frustrates elforts 
to make education democratic, because under such a plan few 
decide aims for the many. It is further argued by those who believe 
that the principle is not a perfect answer that coordination in terms 
of hierarchical organization introduces cleavages in the personnel 
of educational institutions which, theoretically at least, are sup- 
posed to be relatively classless. Finally, because it eauses the per- 
son or persons in authority to be separated from the group and to 
be associated with power rather than with sharing and working 
wi ^ t e group, the separation in relationships is in space and is a 
social fact as well as a mark of a differentiated function. It is illus- 
rated by the practice of having centralized offices in school build- 
Administration," implying that 
^rdtaation and all functions of administration are localized and 
Specialized. 

The FTOCnoNAL METHOD. A Second method of coSrdi- 
rrinrirf°°V “ =>dvocated by critics of the scalar-chain 
htoa cl 1 -categorically denies the suitability of 

^llcTlur i-‘ead a so- 

.Tonal Z t "> -^Ltior,.- The func 

mcmbeZ7u d-ided I that each 

fitted "'Wch he is best 

along svith the sne -R "’™fior of the group, he assumes 

.«■'= '‘P'C'-fic functions of his job, a responsibility for the 


functions of the 


group as a whole, and coordinaUon is one of the 


tneviubic but, for the pl^cnt^ functionalization in social organization is 
arBumcnl, SCO John Lcn.'^Ttic Pr™ ."a E ^ ffia 

Coiicl and L. Unvicl, Paper, .Panc'icaiJizalion- in Luther 

^"''crrl'y InsUtS? of Ailmlnirtral/on. New York: 

cspcciaDy p. ns. ' AdmlnlstraUon. 1937, Chapter IX and 
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contended that in functional coordination the powers of the in- 
dividual are released in a group situation through which coopera- 
tion contributes to ordered and orderly institutional change. 
Hierarchical coordination tends to obstruct natural and logical 
change, but functional coordination, in using organized intelligence 
as the pivot for action, implies a freedom to explore and to experi- 
ment, to weigh, and test results and to assume responsibility for 
consequences. 

HiEnAncHiCAL-ruNcnoNAL METHOD, The third method 
of coordinating educational personnel, and the one which seems 
most feasible and practical in terms of contemporary conditions, is 
a combination of the most suitable features of both the hierarchical 
and the functional principles. The hierarchical pattern for organ- 
ization, which is interwoven in the pattern of educational groups 
partly because it seems natural to social living, because it is 
accepted as a part of the school picture, and because it has been 
successfully used in organizations like the military, is not entirely 
eliminated. It is retained, however, only in the simplest form pos- 
sible. This simplest form is combined with certain features of the 
functional pattern of coordination. 

Ranks, titles, and classifications are kept at a minimum. The 
administrator acts as final authority on matters involving coordina- 
tion. However, he makes a conclusive decision only when it is 
appropriate that he do so in terms of the intellectual resources of 
the group or because of some special emergency or other unusual 
feature of the immediate situation. As infrequently as possible he 
behaves in the manner of the boss. His management tends toward 
the functional and it is his policy to have decisions made by the 
group with contributions from the individual, or the group of per- 
sons, best qualified. 

In the field of higher education, «>6rdination achieved through 
the organization of the graduate school is an example of the 
hierarchical-functional combination. The graduate school pcrson- 
iicl comprises a group of diverse experts whose activities are coor- 
dinated in terms of a simple hierarchy which provides for a chief 
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herently conceived in tenns of the whole and in terms of a whole 
which is constantly changing and developing. Therefore the prob- 
lem of coordination is determined not only in terms of the complete 
school organizational picture but in terms of the complete school 
organizational picture as it is under present circumstances and with 
due regard to its flexible nature. 

In the group situation where the functional method of coordina- 
tion is followed, so proponents of the method argue, the key man is 
the man with knowledge and experience which are brought into 
focus in terms of immediate considerations and contributed to the 
group. Pertinent knowledge and experience may have no relation 
to official position or rank in the organization and therefore the 
contributions are not related to hierarchy. This means that, in terms 
of the functionalist point of view, coordination can be achieved 
best only if the basic cooperation is not limited by hierarchical 
barriers. In these terms, each member of the educational personnel 
will have a greater concern with function and role in terms of the 
entire group Uian he will with posiUon or rank. His concern with 
the responsibilities of his funcUon in reference to the educational 
enterprise will be much greater than his concern with the matter of 
to whom he is responsible. In other words, the teacher will work 
term all other members of the educational personnel and will not 
fi, ^ ^ some member of the personnel. No individual will have 

T/'u following order; blindly without giving them 

assume a contributing share of the 
responsibihly for coordination and must collaborate as an active 

anothrh.l'rtl 

Lead K' m ^ to take their orders from the situation, 

ilcrs but getting people to obey or- 

X L r '>>’ "''“■=1' ‘he group will be 

^^■be^cas hiOTTi"* « concerned with progress. 

•1.0 pronneT ^ f 'ho variable factors aLng 

P ich encourage orderly and intentional change, it is 
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contended that in functional coordination the powers of the in- 
dividual are released in a group situation through which coopera- 
tion contributes to ordered and orderly institutional change. 
Hierarchical coordination tends to obstruct natural and logical 
change, but functional coordination, in using organized intelligence 
as the pivot for action, implies a freedom to explore and to experi- 
ment, to weigh, and test results and to assume responsibility for 
consequences. 

Hierabchical-functional method. The third method 
of coordinating educational personnel, and the one which seems 
most feasible and practical in terms of contemporary conditions, is 
a combination of the most suitable features of both the hierarchical 
and the functional principles. The hierarchical pattern for organ- 
ization, which is interwoven in the pattern of educational groups 
partly because it seems natural to social living, because it is 
accepted as a part of the school picture, and because it has been 
successfully used in organizations like the military, is not entirely 
eliminated. It is retained, however, only in the simplest form pos- 
sible. This simplest form is combined with certain features of the 
functional pattern of coordination. 

Ranks, titles, and classifications are kept at a minimum. The 
administrator acts as final authority on matters involving coordina- 
tion. However, he makes a conclusive decision only when it is 
appropriate that he do so in terms of the intellectual resources of 
the group or because of some special emergency or other unusual 
feature of the immediate situation. As infrequently as possible he 
behaves in the manner of the boss. His management tends toward 
the functional and it is his policy to have decisions made by the 
group with contributions from the individual, or the group of per- 
sons, best qualified. 

In the field of higher education, coordination achieved through 
the organization of the graduate school is an e.xample of the 
hierarchical-functional combination. The graduate school person- 
nel comprises a group of diverse experts whose activities are coor- 
dinated in terms of a simple hierarchy which provides for a chief 
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herently conceived in terms of the whole and in terms of a whole 
which is constantly changing and developing. Therefore the prob- 
lem of coordination is determined not only in terms of the complete 
school organizational picture but in terms of the complete school 
organizational picture as it is under present circumstances and with 
due regard to its flexible nature. 

In the group situation where the functional method of coordina- 
tion is followed, so proponents of the method argue, the key man is 
the man with knowledge and experience which are brought into 
focus in terms of immediate considerations and contributed to the 
group. Pertinent knowledge and experience may have no relation 
to official position or rank in the organization and therefore the 
contributions are not related to hierarchy. This means that, in terms 
of the functionalist point of view, coordination can be achieved 
best only if the basic cooperation is not limited by hierarchical 
arriers. In these terms, each member of the educational personnel 
will have a greater concern with function and role in terms of the 
entire group than he will with posiUon or rank. His concern with 
the responsibilities of his funcUon in reference to the educational 
enterprise will be much greater than his concern with the matter of 
to whom he is responsible. In other words, the teacher will work 
tctf/i all other members of the educational personnel and will not 
.1 .5^ some member of the personnel. No individual will have 
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contended that in functional coordination the powers of the in- 
dividual are released in a group situation through which coopera- 
tion contributes to ordered and orderly institutional change. 
Hierarchical coordination tends to obstruct natural and logical 
change, but functional coordination, in using organized intelligence 
as the pivot for action, implies a freedom to explore and to experi- 
ment, to weigh, and test results and to assume responsibility for 
consequences. 

HiERAECHiCAL-FUNcnoNAL METHOD. The third method 
of coordinating educational personnel, and the one which seems 
most feasible and practical in terms of contemporary conditions, is 
a combination of the most suitable features of both the hierarchical 
and the functional principles. The hierarchical pattern for organ- 
ization, which is interwoven in the pattern of educational groups 
partly because it seems natural to social living, because it is 
accepted as a part of the school picture, and because it has been 
successfully used in organizations like the military, is not entirely 
eliminated. It is retained, however, only in the simplest form pos- 
sible. This simplest form is combined with certain features of the 
functional pattern of coordination. 

Ranks, titles, and classifications are kept at a minimum. The 
administrator acts as final authority on matters involving coordina- 
tion. However, he makes a conclusive decision only when it is 
appropriate that he do so in terms of the intellectual resources of 
the group or because of some special emergency or other unusual 
feature of the immediate situation. As infrequently as possible he 
behaves in the manner of the boss. His management tends toward 
the functional and it is his policy to have decisions made by the 
group with contributions from the individual, or the group of per- 
sons, best qualified. 

In the field of higher education, coordination achieved through 
the organization of the graduate school is an example of the 
hierarchical-functional combination. The graduate school person- 
nel comprises a group of diverse experts whose activities are coor- 
dinated in terms of a simple hierarchy which provides for a chief 
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administrator. The structure of authority and coordinating pro- 
cedures are developed by the group in the light of contributions 
from the experts in varied fields. In the public schools the combina- 
tion of hierarchical-functional type of coordination is often success- 
fully utilized by the teaching principal. 

School superintendents who attempt to move toward simplifica- 
tion, to coordinate on a more functional basis are likely to find 
themselves hampered by a rigid hierarchical organization which, 
for instance, gives assistant superintendents authority which they 
naturally desire to conserve and which their professional training 
has prepared them to take for granted as the only practical method 
for coordination. Typically it is difficult to simplify a hierarchy 
consisting of career” personnel and to provide for redistribution 
of authority on a more functional basis. 

How would a combination hierarchical-functional plan for co6r- 
dination operate in a local elementary school? To begin with, the 
principal of that local, neighborhood school would be the coordina- 
tor of all its services. However, the function of cobrdinaUon would 
involve the services of all members of the staff. Each person on the 
staff would be equal in rank, on the same salary scale, and each 
would be some kind of specialist. The organization would revolve 
around the specialists: the teaching specialists-the fourth-grade 
er, \^e third-grade teacher; the resource specialists in such 

health, recreation, 

nd the hke. The teaching specialist would be responsible for a 
given classroom and would be the coordinator of L entire pro- 
gram for all the children in that classroom. Resource specialists, 
lib^^rian, would furnish the coordinating teacher 

mom n"r . " -to L class- 

toZh \ teacher-specialist or the teacher-specialist 

denen? Z " T "" °ther place, 

d pendmg upon the nature of the work and the kind of help 

needed^In no instance would a resource specialist disrupt the chib 
drens progress because he would furnish help only at Les indi- 
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cated by the needs of the elassroom as determined by the teacher 

“ih^^eSlnating, as such, left to the principal would involve 
clearing the way for scheduling the various services which the re- 
source persons are able to give and also scheduling the use of any 
of the resource centers such as library, crafts shop, music room, 

and auditorium. , . 

In combination hierarchical-functional coordinaUon, the pnncipa 
and each member of the personnel avill work together ‘ems o 
common goals related to the actual needs of the pupils. Each see 
his individual role always in relaUon to the common purpose of Ae 
entire school group functioning as a unit. The teacher will be fte 
coordinator of the work of all the pupils under his charge, but Ae 
principal ™11 be the coordinator of all the services aEc-ded by the 
school The principal sviU coordinate, but he will determine the de- 
tails of coorLaUon by working with the entire personnel group or 
those especially concerned. The resource person in , 

his contribution in the light of his specialty only as ^ ' 
urally in the complete picture of the school fulfilling the needs of 
the 4ildren. There will be no differentiated ranks among the spe- 
cialists. All will be performing specialized services of one kind 

another for the cliildren. , , r • j- 

The combination functional-hierarchical method of coordmanon 
is somewhat analogous to a family organization where each membe 
recognizes that it is essential for him to make certain “"^bunons 
to the maintenance of the home and the welfare of the tody. Eac 
makes his contribution in terms of the needs of the entire group, as 
they arise, and in terms of his ability in relaHon to the others in *e 
family. Although parental authority exists, it is use m 
This is a far cry from the patriarchical t^e of tody where coo 
nation is achieved entirely on a hierarchical basis. _ 

CunnENT TBENUS. Confidence in the principle of hier- 
archical authority as the only effective method of achieving cTOrdi- 
nation in educational organization is declining. It is, a ^ 

admitted now that many problems remain unso ve w en e p 
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ciple is rigidly applied in schools. As the personnel becomes more 
intelligent, becomes more competent through training and expe- 
rience, the trend, perhaps, will be toward a greater use of function- 
alism as a method of coordination. However, because most present 
educational systems are organized largely in terms of the principle 
of hierarchical autiiority and because positions of prestige and 
authority are considered hard-earned privileges and are looked 
upon as lifetime careers, the hierarchical principle will, at least for 
some time, continue to be the main basis for coordination \vithin 
the educational group. Here and there, however, there are increas- 
ing numbers of examples of the use of the simplified hierarchical- 
functional type of coordination. 

There are some indications in education that the trend, at least 
in thinking, is toward simplification of hierarchy and toward the 
greater use of functionalism in coordination. In some large cities 
supervisors are now on titular and salary levels with the classroom 
teachers they help. Superintendents who have made this kind of 
change have observed that it has been followed by instant and 
strildng improvements in personnel relations. The resource special- 
ists, too, usually like the new arrangement. Some high school prin- 
cipals have dispensed with departments and department heads as 
part of their organization. The school principal, in such simpler 
organization, tends to be a coordinator who works together with 
fte group and to be less of a discipUnarian and chief office worker. 

time seems to have arrived for experiments in educational 
organization in the increased use of functional coordination and in 


simplified hierarchical 


patterns. However, even though the disad- 


vantages of the hierarchical method of coordination may be oh- 
ous, experimentation with a simpUBcation of the hierarchy and 
te^d Tt functional methods of coordination 

rlk hi the kind of personnel required 

nerv o » Practical, Despite obstacles, hoLver. 

new patterns of coorffinaHon are emerging. The new patterns are of 
great significance in the personnel relations picture. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS 
What are some of the implications of these understandings about 
organization? What light have we shed on our problem of improv- 
ing personnel relations in an educational organization? 

We have seen that organization is inevitable because man is 
interdependent and must work in groups. Traditionally groups of 
men have organized so that members of the group assume positions 
of varying degrees of power and prestige and privilege. This kind 
of hierarchical arrangement has become intrenched in educational 
organization. The structure of authority, that crystallization, in the 
minds of the staff, of their understandings of the conduct of their 
group activities in terms of the distribution of responsibility, lead- 
ership, and power, is basic to the function of coordination. Despite 
the traditional acceptance of a hierarchical organization, which 
means that coordination is performed in accordance with definite 
authority and control assigned to individuals because of rank or 
position, there is somewhat of a trend toward moving away from 
coordination which operates wholly on a hierarchical pattern to- 
ward a more functional type of coordination in our schools. 

That this trend is desirable is implied in our analysis of some 
principles of educational organization. As we continue in the next 
chapter with a study of some specific personal relations problems 
which grow out of the educational organization as it operates, we 
shall refer back to some of diese principles of organization for help 
in analyzing the organizational problems and in searching for solu- 
tions which have promise in the cause of good personal relations. 
We shall attempt to determine whether the implication that the 
trend toward a functional-hierarchical method of coordination in 
educational organizations is desirable when evaluated in the light 
of specific personnel problems which are related to the organiza- 
tion in operation. 
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Organization in Operation 


We have seen that when an educational group is organ- 
ized a design, which always includes a structure of authority, is 
es IS e and that the principal purpose of the organization is 
the ooordmaUon of human effort. Relations among the individuals 
who comprise the organized group assume characterisHcs which are 
rnore or less directly influenced by this design. Whatever the de- 
gn each memher of the personnel is not only conscious of his 
re ationshrp to each and to all other members of the organization. 

marlced ® **>0 organization operates, any 

^hed propensity to deviate from the expected order will cause 
^lum to he subiected to a certain measure of compulsion. 
orvaZZ of operation in current educational 

oSot of th” "™'“«on of the manner of 

iated-examina^ organization with which one is affll- 

the orgamzation°fos^ quality of human relations which 

'that despTte ^a^v h m Pr“n>oles-wiIl result in an awareness 
be improved in th “^osirable features there is much that could 
bonsTf imptovem " ^1°” oducational organiza- 

aim. Huma^n relation proh™ 

y related to the manner in which 
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organizations operate and to tKe prevailing nature of organizational 
policy, that we now turn our attention. 


AS RELATED TO SELECTED PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


(Vi^esirahle Attitudes] 


In any educational organization one will usually find personnel 
who frequently express negative attitudes toward the organization. 
We may tend to view such individuals as habitual attention getters, 
promotion seekers, or just plain negativists of the nonadjustive 
type. It may not have occurred to us that often these negative atti- 
tudes are symptoms of a general lack of feeling of well-being which 
has become persistent and which is perpetuated by the manner in 
which the organization is operating. What are some of the more 
common negative attitudes of the personnel which seem to have a 
close circular relationship to the organization? For purposes of 
analysis they may be classified into four groups: an attitude of de- 
tachment from ^e organization; the attitude of partial identifica- 
tion with the organization; the attitude of frustration by the 
organization; and the proprietary attitude or attitude of ownership 
of some part of the organization. 

Generally diose who have these altitudes are not aware that they 
possess them nor are they conscious that they are constantly giving 
a kind of overt expression to them which has a deteriorating effect 
on human relationships. Those of us who may realize that our fel- 
low staff members possess them may not be aware that the attitudes 
are symptoms, paAological symptoms, of a rather general lack of 
feeling of well-being on the part of the possessor and that this feel- 
ing state may be of organizational origin. 

By examining the negative attitudes critically and by perhaps 
identifying their origins or at least discovering any possible foun- 
dation they may have in the organization itself, we may expect to 
get some light on desirable changes in organizational procedures. 
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Certainly, strong, persistent, negative attitudes toward the organ- 
ization are incompatible \vith good personnel relations. If the neg- 
ative attitudes have a base in the organization, how can we move 
toward changes to eliminate them? 

Detachment. The first unwholesome attitude exam- 
ined is the attitude of detachment which leads to a kind of unde- 
sirable behavior somewhat like the kind of behavior exhibited by 
personnel in certain aggressive commercial organizations. Upon 
entering a large chain drugstore, a customer told the attractive 
saleslady that he would like to buy a one-pound jar of brushless 
shaving cream. 

The only pound jar we have is Super-Shave,” she replied. “It is 
ninety-eight cents a pound. You will do much better if you buy 
three ten ounce jars of our orvn brand which is on sale at $1.89," 
After a little mental arithmetic he asked, “How much will I 
save?” 


Well, she replied, "let us figure it out, There are twenty-four 
ounces in a pound so the Super-Shave would cost you approx- 
mately four cents an ounce. Then thirty ounces of our brand at 
would cost per ounce . . There she hesitated. 

• *^y your own figuring, are you not recommend- 

ing a bad bargain?” 

That cannot be. My figures must be wrong. I 
worlds greatest drugstore organization. When the 
it ^ better than another I am positive 

ortfaniJ^r^ attitude is not confined to the personnel of commercial 
faLuT. ^ of public school administrators a 

implied in largest public school systems 

one nf l ® ^ therefore one of the best. Since it was 

Loecled L ® ‘ha listener was 

Xlatin ^ “"d achievements of the 

for nranted ™ ‘h“‘ ‘he audience take 

granted that the large number of administrative personnel in 
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the system— all of whom were highly selected and well trained, had 
power and influence and enjoyed the advantages of social prestige 
—made incongruous any critical examination of the activities of the 
school system. Since the organization was of the best, all that "it” 
did was of the best. The superintendent, like the drugstore clerk, 
had an attitude toward organization of unquestioning followership 
and freedom from responsibility for participation in critical evalu- 
ation, possible improvement, or advancement. Strangely enough, 
the audience, consisting mostly of administrators, liked the speech. 

Later, one of the older and abler teachers from this same so- 
called superior school system made remarks which constituted a 
large-scale attack upon "the organization.” His comments, like the 
superintendent's, were also reminiscent of the attitude displayed 
by the drugstore saleslady. Once more the organization was con- 
ceived as something remote and detached from the personnel. The 
teacher spoke as a spectator critically reviewing an exhibit. The 
main difference behveen his attitude and that of the saleslady or 
of the superintendent was that while to them all that "the organ- 
ization” stood for was good and therefore to be accepted, to him 
that which was included in "the organization” was bad and was to 
be totally and blasphemously rejected. 

The behavior of all three revealed that they all conceived the 
organization as a kind of framework, separate and detached from 
them, not something concrete like brick or mortar, and not some- 
thing which incorporates ideas. Instead, they conceived organiza- 
tion as some kind of a mystical entity. "It” in die minds of the two 
educators was not a part of the process of education. "It” was some- 
thing that existed above and apart for purposes of administering 
what went on in education. 

Some businessmen may point out, in the case of the saleslady, 
that she had not given thought to the problems of organization in 
a large sales chain because she was only one very limited part of 
that chain. Her sole business was to promote sales and it was not 
her business to be very critical of her organization or the methods 
its management advocated in order to attract trade. On the other 
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hand, there are many business leaden who do not desire that the 
employee behave in a manner based on an attitude of detachment 
from the organization. These businessmen would question the judg- 
ment of the saleslady or perhaps express some doubt about the 
quality of the sales training program to which she had been ex- 
posed. 

In any case, in an educational or a commercial organization, from 
the standpoint of individual and group welfare wide prevalence of 
the attitude of detachment toward the organization on the part 
of the employed group can scarcely be expected to be conducive 
to improving the quality of human relationships within the organ- 
ization. 


Pahtial identification, a second common negative 
attitude toward educational organization is that of completely and 
whole-heartedly identifying one’s self with one aspect of the organ- 
ization and disregarding in large degree most of the other aspects. 

A large city school system was debating the wisdom of changing 
from the 6-3-3-2 system of organization to an 8-4-2 system. This 
invo v(^ giving up, among other things, general shop for ninth- 
gra e oys. In one of the meetings where the matter was discussed, 
a parent expressed an opinion that providing boys with six kinds of 
. pcricnces in a single course in shop encourages superficiality in 
school work because the pupils, he argued, cannot learn even one 
sue s 'i s in a single year. As a boy he had spent six weeks in 
trt learning to make a joint and had learned 

TTinl-r. > never forgotten how to 

valup<: til present to explain the educational 

o .n En^vt to general shop, 

of an al r f.n " to do it. He made a feeble analysis 

f '™* “'■"to 'Vhich he knew little. His 
matta h w '' ’ f "S'"'- S'-OP work, he stated dog- 

low abilVlv h “nd hence suitable for those of 

scrod It ^"Weet was. he said, 

scneml) quest, oned by all subject matter teachers. 

the Enghsh teacher had been concerned tvith the effects of 
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what he said upon human relations and had taken seriously his 
obligation for improving personnel relations in his own organization 
would he not have acquainted himself with the program of his col- 
leagues in the industrial arts area before he spoke with such assur- 
ance? Had he done so might his relations with shop teachers have 
been raised to a higher level? Even from the standpoint of his own 
personal gain might he not have profited from communication with 
the industrial arts teacher just because the industrial arts teacher 
had had experiences and training different from his? 

The English teacher not only echibited a personal narrowness 
when he failed to attempt to understand aspects of the school out- 
side his field but he showed an almost utter disregard for the rights 
of his fellow teachers. By speaking without understanding he left 
the impression with some of the parents and with his co-workers 
that he was the kind of individual accustomed to speaking from 
prejudice and hearsay. Their trust in his judgment and their respect 
for him as a person must have been weakened thereby. Even in 
this case, however, the organization itself was undoubtedly at least 
in some way partly responsible for the negative attitude of partial 
identification with the group. An organization which is deficient in 
making fluent intercommunication and wholesome interaction 
among the personnel easy and natural may be entirely, or at least 
partially, responsible for this kind of attitude. 

The attitude of sincere identification with one particular aspect 
of the organization and a lack of interest, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of other aspects of the organization are somewhat common, 
Jmd perhaps not entirely avoidable, in all educational institutions 
and at all grade levels. The guidance personnel, as example, may 
be so earnestly devoted to solving the guidance problems of the 
high school, in terms of the understandings and facilities peculiar 
to the guidance department, that their breadth of vision and appre- 
ciation of the possible contributions to and from other departments 
and individuals in the organization are deplorably limited. The 
physical education teacher may feel that all tlie health problems in 
the school could he solved in his department if the school board 
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supplied everything that the physical education teacher believes 
necessary for a strong health education department. The college 
and university scandals of recent years centering around the admin- 
istration of athletics have eventuated largely because of this kind of 
attitude on the part of the directors of athletic programs in the 
colleges and universities. 

In one way behavior resulting from an attitude of limited iden- 
tification with the whole organization is desirable. For instance, the 
first-grade teacher e.xhibits a very desirable attitude in his com- 
plete identification with his classroom group. The attitude becomes 
undesirable, in terms of personnel relations, only when the teacher 
does not see the relation and possible contribution of his many 
activities to all the other parts of the organization and the relation 
of the other parts to first-grade teaching. 

Those who are completely identified with their own duties will 
usually devote themselves whole-heartedly to a solution of their 
specific problems and to the achievement of their particular aims. 
That is highly desirable. It is when these individuals fail to see or 
even to attempt to sec the relation of their work to the work of all 
those others who are identified with the organization that their 
activities may not be so much of an aid to croup achievement as 
they should be. 


Tlio following instance will illustrate how the organization itself 
sometimes leads to this attitude of incomplete identification. In 
me ng j sc ools a speci.al, simplified, practical course in mathe- 
mathematics teachers for those who do 
mid cmatics. By modifying the mathematics subject 

setting up a special class, it is assumed that the most 
oncclivo ad,,,shi,.nt to tho mathematical abilities of the pupils has 
mtL r 0 T ^ b 'vorlccd out by the teachers 

aecment '^partment, as a department, with the encour- 

cfnal The r 'l Md the high school prin- 

Z r department, whoso function it is to help pupik 

^^enZv T "r O" counsel”* a 

las cen assigned to this particular mathematics sec- 
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tion. The guidance department may determine that the pupil has 
an adjustment problem related to his assignment to the special 
mathematics class. However, what the guidance worker can do is 
definitely limited because the guidance department has no oppor- 
tunity to work with the mathematics department in developing its 
program of adjustment and has access to no official channel for 
communication with the mathematics department. If negative reac- 
tion by the guidance department to the mathematics program were 
openly expressed it would be considered a transgression, a violation 
of good taste. The guidance department therefore adopts an atti- 
tude of partial identification and attempts to help the pupils 
achieve the best personal adjustment possible wthout seeking for 
any modification of the work in mathematics. The mathematics 
department, also, continues with its attitude of incomplete identi- 
fication and works for achievement in the subject matter area of 
mathematics without regard for all-round pupil adjustment. 

Numerous able college students who have been graduated from 
high schools where the mathematics curriculum was modified to 
accommodate students who do unusually well in mathematics have 
reported to me that they were frequently embarrassed in high 
school because they were singled out for high classification while 
their closest friends looked on \vith envy. They never commuru- 
cated their embarrassment to the guidance department, however, 
because they knew that the guidance department had nothing to 
say about the mathematics setup. The pupils realized that restrain- 
ing and almost impenetrable boundary lines are the rule in rigidly 
departmentalized high schools and that tlieir relations with the per- 
sonnel must be governed accordingly. 

Partial identification may occur even in cases where depart- 
mental lines arc not a restraining feature. A guidance teacher, for 
instance, may help a pupil solve an immediate adjustment problem. 
However, if he fails to recognize that, as a guidance teacher, ho 
fins a broad rcsponsibiliU’ to do all that he can to assist in tlic 
improvement of any part of the school organization which seems 
contribute to this and oilier adjustment problems or if, in the 
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case of a failing pupil, the guidance teacher does not feel a personal 
responsibility to explore the problem from an administrative angle, 
a teacher angle and a curriculum adjustment angle, he is exhibiting 
the attitude of partial identification. Of course, the guidance 
teacher should, and probably will, do all that he can within what 
he considers to be the proper functions of the guidance department. 
In addition, however, the guidance teacher should be free or even 
expected to look beyond the boundary lines of his whole-hearted 
identification. The organization should be such as to encourage the 
guidance worker to offer extra services wherever he sees that he 
may be helpful, but in addition, he should feel a personal respon- 
sibility for doing so. It is only by actually attempting to under- 
stand, to utilize, and to share with others in the broadly conceived 
pertinent parts of the organization that a guidance teacher, or any 
other teacher, can be identified with the functioning of the entire 
school in an organizational sense. 

The attitude of contracted identification is not limited to the 
teac ing personnel. It can also extend to any member of an educa- 
tional organization who views his work as an end in itself. Thus a 
grade school principal may evaluate plans, activities, and details of 
organization in terms of immediate, administrative convenience 
an e ^Icncy and not from the broad perspective of long-time, all- 
roun aci itation of the work of others and general organizational 
improvement. Perhaps, when such a principal has permanent tenure 
f 1 encourages him to gravitate away from the 
individual pupils and individual teachers, 
alc^ educational organization needs to be 

ornl ..1 incomplete identification with the 

XT r* T in make the same conscious 

upZhi o! ‘•■e organization rvith undue emphasis 

r ;rrrth 1 “ of ‘"o person^ is 

iiibit an personnel ex- 

atniudc of complete separaUon from the school organiza- 
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tion or of only partial identification but certain members of the 
personnel may show by their behavior that they consider the organ- 
ization as a frustration— a necessary evil, an agency which hampers 
rather than promotes their achievements, which obstructs rather 
tiian facilitates that which tiiey are attempting. This attitude can 
become so prevalent among teachers as to create a strong psycho- 
logical barrier between the teachers and the administrators, re- 
flected in the old quip of the college professors that there are just 
two groups of people in most college organizations: the adminis- 
trators and the enemies of the administrators. 

The genesis of such an attitude is not always easy to locate but 
usually the attitude is traceable to misunderstandings that result 
from inadequate communication and unsatisfactory group partici- 
pation. If a teacher does not understand the value of and the need 
for the records which the principal requests that he complete, he 
may resent giving his time to making out the records and may feel 
that that work takes him away from what he believes he should be 
doing. If the teacher has many experiences of this kind he begins 
to feel that the organization, generally, is a frustration to the real- 
ization of his own personal goals. As a consequence, he may not 
only resent having to perform the routine duties, he may, perhaps 
unjustly, also build up a resentment against the persons who re- 
quest that he perform the routine duties. 

The attitude of frustration is sometimes fostered by the manner 
in which school rules and regulations are both formulated and ex- 
ecuted. School rules which are exceedingly lengthy or apparently 
unfruitful accentuate the feeling that the organization is a frustra- 
tion. 

The following is a statement from a notice of the rules for park- 
mg in an inadequately managed and grossly overcrowded parking 
lot. The notice was sent to the personnel in a large university by a 
Well-meaning administrator who was perhaps bent on solving a 
perplexing problem without being sufficiently conscious of the 
human relations factors involved. 

Violation of any of the following regulations will result in the drivers 
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receiving a parking violation ticket which requires a payment of a fine of 
$2.00 if paid within five days, or $5.00 thereafter: 

1. All faculty cars using the university parking lot must have a uni- 
versity parking sticker properly displayed. 

2. Use of the parking lot will be in accordance with the signs dis- 
played in the lot and with these regulations. 

3. No cars shall park in the lot so as to obstruct proper ingress and 
egress from the lot. 

4. Cars are not permitted to drive or park on any grassed areas of the 
campus. 

5. Cars will not be permitted to park on any of the walks or roads 
surrounding the campus. 

6. Cars will not be permitted to park in any areas in the parking lot 
except those spaces which are designated for parking purposes. 

7. Attach sticker as per instructions. 

8. The small serial numbers on the sticker must not be altered or 
obliterated. 

Beginning with the Monday of the third week of classes in the fall and 
continuing until the close of school, the lot will be checked and parking 
fines assessed for violations of parking regulations. During this tiine> 
faculty members should not park in the faculty lot while waiting for a 
sticker after application is made, but must have a sticker afiixed to the 
car. 

The complete directions which filled two mimeographed pages con- 
tinued in this same curt tone. The mere receipt of such arbitrarily 
stated regulations resulted in a feeling of frustration among the 
members of the faculty. No professor paid a fine without a feeling 
of resentment. 

Organizational arrangements which serve as restraints upon the 
personnel and in the setting up of which the personnel has been 
prohibited from playing a part foster the feeling that the organi- 
za ion IS a fmsfration. Such organizational arrangements usually 
®^*sions which members of the personnel believe they 
should share in making are made by others. Teachers and profes- 
sors m universities are often given no voice in many important 
educational matters which seriously concern them. Perhaps, for 
instance, public school teachers are denied representaUon at school 
oar meetings. Experience has shown that, where teachers along 
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with others, are regularly represented at board meeUngs, ho* 
board and teachers tend to have more wholesome attitades towarf 
and improved understanding of, the organization, and usually the 
administrators tend to have increased conHdence and 
guiding and directing the group. Prohibiting teachers from achvdy 
■participating in the determination of broad and vital ^ 

Lganization by contending that this is the exclusive function o 
the board or of the superintendent will encourage the feehng that 
the oreanization is a frustration. 

Perhaps in no area does organization appear to the 
be so persistent a frustration as in organizationa po icy o\ 
aries. Despite the fact that theorists consistentty advocate a wntten 

salary schLle which the personnel has shared m determinmg and 
in wTich increases are automatic, and despite *e further fact tha 
experience has shmvn that a salary schedule draw up adti 
to improvement in personal relations, in some 
mains board policy to keep all matters per aimng o > > . _ 

secret as possMe. Members of the 

feeling of frustration when they do not know the career °PPJ^“ 
lies which are open to them, when they realize that 
manipulated by the college president, the board or ^“P^ 
tendent. when they noUcc that bigger rewards go to *0 ^ *1- 
more influential positions or discover that rewards are dc crm.ncd 
on a personally biased basis or realize *at ” P™. 

fessor must promote his own interests or learn la 
tinning, insUtutional fiscal policy or long-term budget P°' 
Thc“following is a quotation from a comm, tee -P° ‘ ^ 

the faeultj- of a university- in which protests had ‘kat ^o 

policy toward faculty salaries be stated: ‘^e 
Uie ^Le-Prcsident on March 6. We found the 77,7“ 

the otlier administrative officers, cordial „''7„“7rabi? frustration 
cation of salaries, or a fixed salary seal . .jnhrics and 

is felt by the personnel of an organization m 

salary policy are ’^‘^P‘ when it is told 

A personnel group feels and is, in • ^ 
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that general personnel participation in solving problems which 
seriously affect the welfare of the personnel is not permissible be- 
cause solving the more serious problems is, organizationally, the 
president’s or the superintendent’s exclusive prerogative. Active 
effort in this realm must stop at the president’s door! Work assidu- 
ously as a group on the curriculum, work diligently with the chil- 
dren and the students and with parents but do not cross that 
unseen but nevertheless real and impenetrable, frustrating bound- 
ary line between what is administration and what constitutes in- 


struction. It goes without saying that the two inseparables, if 
separated, are disunited at great cost to human relations. 

Ownership, Another negative attitude toward educa- 
tional organization frequently found among educational personnel 
is based on distorted perspective somewhat like the attitude of 
incomplete identification. In this case, however, the individual sees 
his own part in the organization as personal property and is aggres- 
sively possessive about the privileges and rights of his position. 
Often such an altitude leads to conflict because an individual who 
feels he has exclusive rights to one part of an organization clashes 
with other members who “infringe” on what he believes are his 
rights. 


iipon a position as a guarantee of personal rights is very 
1 erenl from looking upon a position as an opportunity to func- 
on cooperatively in group service. An office manager in a high 
school or the registrar in a university may be acutely conscious of 
the prestige and privileges of his posiUon, be very interested in 
w a members of the personnel must contribute to his office- 
usually data of various kiuds-and be entirely unaware that actually 
1 ^ service unit to assist and guide the per- 

snwf f" =>«ivities. His behavior is more in the 

spirit of otvnership than in service to the staff 

voL7T"f *<= organization, in- 
volring as It does a perspective distorted by undue emphasis upon 

pc^onal ownership of some part of the organization vvith an im- 
plied guarantee to personal and exdusive rights, is vicious not only 
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ID that it renders the individual less valuable in contributing to the 
organization as a whole, makes him less cooperative and under- 
standing, but also because it is frequently reflected in autocratic 
tendencies in discharging the responsibilities of the job. 

The classroom teacher or the college professor with the proprie- 
tary attitude tends to look upon himself as the final authority in 
that which he considers his personal domain. He is arbitrary in 
deciding such matters as what constitutes satisfactory achievement, 
promotion, failure, and discipline. He may act as though he actually 
believes he owns the laboratory, the classroom, or some piece of 
special equipment. He behaves as an autocrat. The proprietary atti- 
tude toward a particular organizational aspect of a school, with 
distorted depreciation of the organization as a whole, may even 
affect teaching. It may, for instance, encourage teachers to make 
classroom control an extrinsic matter and thereby cause a teacher 
not even to attempt to encourage intrinsic control. 

A sympathetic administrator who recognizes the proprietary atti- 
tude on the part of an individual in the personnel will often find 
that the individual has not made a satisfactory adjustment in his 
personal relations. Dissatisfactions, lack of feeling of stability, and 
insecure prestige, which are often involved in personal relations 
adjustment problems may sometimes be reduced through active par- 
ticipation in worthy school-wide projects and by sharing in the 
formulation of important school policy. An administrator who de- 
liberately stresses the relation of all parts of the organization to the 
organization as a whole, who makes a point of providing opportu- 
nity for and recognizing services to the organization as a whole, 
may be helping to minimize undesirable effects of the proprietary 
attitude and may even be helping to eliminate the attitude itself. 

^Vhen the proprietary attitude is assumed by an ambitious 
administrator, which is sometimes the case, it is characterized by 
boarding and jealous guarding of power. The attitude is then most 
difiicult to deal with. Seemingly, power in the hands of such a 
school administrator tends to justify itself to its possessor, and 
psychologically urges him toward aggrandizement and irrcspon- 
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sibility. Even in the most generous men who occupy positions of 
great influence, the love of mastery may become dominant. When 
this happens the desire to serve unselfishly progressively wanes. 
No educational administrator is entirely exempt from the tempta- 
tion because, as Lyman Bryson expresses it: 


... it is useful ... to recall that the administrator has a primary task 
in keeping his own power as against rivals both inside and outside his 
own organization. It is a romantic notion of power, which ought to be 
blown out of an academician’s imagination in his first experience as a 
committee chairman, that a man who struggles to get power can, having 
gained it, loll back and think about the good of his enterprise. He has, in 
fact, moved himself not to a seat of thoughtful leisure but to the center of 
a popular target. And to some extent, the greater the emoluments and the 
prestige of his position, the less he can think about anything but keep- 
ing it.‘ 


Those school administrators, and there are many of them, who do 
much to improve human relations in the educational organization 
are those who are at all times conscious that their principal func- 
tion is to serve the personnel, to collaborate with the others who 
are members of the organization, and conscientiously to guard 
against proprietary emphasis, even when the temptation is alto- 
gether on the other side. 

There is, of course, a wide variation among school administrators 
in their ability to render service to individuals and to groups. It 
seems, however, that those who are eminently successful are those 
who possess what seems almost a natural talent for working for and 
with others and for getting others to work with them. Almost 
a ways it is true that those administrators whose actions are most 
VMi J • appreciated by their colleag ues, who are most 

' e m uilding and maintaining good personal relations, are 
hose who live close to the personnel, who are looked upon as 
triends of the personnel, who share widely with all others who are 
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part of tile personnel. Such administrators withhold few secrets. 
They mahe no pretenses. They hold no illusions that they are un- 
common men. They are always accessible, never aloof. None of 
them regards the administrative position which he occupies as 
something to be prized and guarded as if he possessed permanent 
ownership. Rather, he sees the administrative position in its facili- 
tating relationships to the otlier members of the personnel, as a 
position which provides opportunity and entails responsibility for 
service. His view of the administrators functions is that they in- 
clude nothing which should leave the impression that he is the pro- 
prietor of the position he occupies. 

We may conclude, then, tliat the presence, to any considerable 
degree, of negative attitudes of detachment, partial identification, 
frustration, or ownership in an educational personnel is sympto- 
matic of a lack of feeling of well-being which, more likely than not, 
is die result of some kind of malfunctioning of the processes of or- 
ganization. Perhaps all of us, upon occasion, have given evidence of 
possessing a negative attitude toward the organization and have not 
recognized that our behavior indicated a degree of unsatisfactori- 
ness in our human relations. When the negative attitudes lead to 
behavior which reflects varying degrees of personal disorganization 
among members of a group, it is important to be alert to the fact 
that such attitudes possibly have roots in some kind of more serious 
malfunctioning of tlie organization. In our attempt to improve rela- 
tions among members of tlie group by seeking to change negative 
attitudes, it is well to begin by analyzing the manner in which the 
organization is operating. 

Excessive Mobility 

Because educational personnel, like personnel in other vocational 
fields, enjoy the privileges of class membership, they also are 
afforded the advantages and disadvantages of occupational mobil- 
ity. A teacher may transfer from a small system to a larger one. A 
grade school teacher may transfer to high school teaching, then to 
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college teaching or to a principalship. On the whole, the transfer to 
more advanced positions in educational organization follows a 
fairly definite pattern perhaps appropriately illustrated by the 
advancement to the position of superintendent in the public 
schools.^ In reaching the position as administrative head of a school 
district within a county, or the county superintendency, the edu- 
cator will usually follow one pattern, in reaching the superintend- 
ency of medium-size school cities he will follow another pattern, 
while in progressing to the superintendency of a very large city 
system he is likely to follow still another route. A high school 
teacher, for instance, may advance to become a department head, 
then a high school principal, then, after some years become super- 
intendent of schools. In a large city the path to the superintendency 
may be by way of teaching in high school, becoming a grade school 
principal, then a high school principal, then a district superintend- 
ent, then an assistant superintendent and finally, if the educator 
survives all this, he may, or he may not, become a city school 
superintendent. Once he has reached this pinnacle he is still sur- 
rounded with a degree of insecurity.® 

Ascent cannot be assured everyone because ascent depends upon 
openings at higher levels. To make openings there must be expan- 
sion or retirement, resignaUon, or removal. Some measure of de- 
scent as well as ascent is characteristic of the pattern. Movement 
may be downward as weU as upward. The average tenure of public 
sc 00 superintendents is relatively short, variously estimated at 
om six to ten years. Dismissal and demotion are fairly common, 
escent in an educational organization is always accompanied by 
poignant personal problems. Usually, a superintendent who is dis- 
missed mil leave the school system. He may move to the superin- 
lendency of another school system of comparable size. He may 
become a professor of pubUc school administration in a college or 
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univenity. Sometimes he makes his exit from the education pro- 
fession by way of commercial employment such as textbook repre- 
sentative of a publishing company or educational adviser to a food 
manufacturing corporation. In all cases where the mobility among 
top administrators is excessive, undesirable personal relations prob- 
lems are likely to be characteristic of the faculty group. 

Two general and related effects of mobility in the profession are 
especially significant in dealing with problems of personnel rela- 
tions. These are die effects on die individual of his o%vn constant 
desire to advance and the effects on the individual of the general 
emphasis upon mobility throughout the entire profession. 

Motives. Typically in education considerable emphasis 
is placed upon advancement Seemingly, however, little thought 
has been given to a most important aspect of advancement, namely, 
what is or what should be the nature of motives which lead an 
individual to desire promotion? What are the psychological effects, 
both upon the individual and upon those with whom he has rela- 
tions when he eamesdy seeks to achieve these motives? 

Unfortunately, often those who are higher in the traditional hier- 
archical scale of authority in an educaUonal organization are those 
who simply aspired to be higher in die scalar social chain and who 
have employed methods suitable to realizing that kind of ambition. 
An administrator, for instance, such as a university president, a 
public school superintendent, or someone else in a comparable posi- 
hon, may have attained that position not because he is convinced 
that his experiences and his emotional make-up seem especially 
to prepare him to do well the many, varied, and often monot- 
onous tasks required of an administrator, not because he desires 
unreservedly to sacrifice himself to aiding others to do dicir work 
Well, but rather because be desires the salarj’, die power, and the 
prestige accorded those at the higher, or administrators end, of die 
scale. His motives wall determine somewhat the method he will use 
m order to obtain the advancement 

Motive to rise may not only affect the method an individual uses 
to obtain ad\'anccment, it may also lessen die satisfactions he de- 
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rives from his current position and present work. A young man, 
teaching in the seventh grade, may divert much of his attention 
from the seventh grade toward those activities which he feels will 
accelerate his approach to a graded-school principalship. It seems 
unfortunate, for example, when a teacher in a rural school who 
knows rural sociology and is trained and experienced and success- 
ful in teaching an eight-grade or four-year rural school, takes little 
pride in his achievement but strives to locate a position in a near-by 
city school system in which his much-needed rural specialization 
will be largely wasted. 

Usually the desire to move is not a desire to gain a position de- 
manding greater competence or affording wider opportunity for 
service. Actually, any area of education furnishes challenge suf- 
ficient to engage the highest professional competence and bril- 
liance. Ideally educational organization would operate so that 
this would be a reigning educational tradition. Pestalozzi found 
challenge in teaching indigent children. Froebel found the kinder- 
garten a field to claim the efforts of the best minds. The history of 
education is replete with such examples of teachers who contributed 
greatly but never rose high on the titular scale. 

The school superintendent or college dean who attempts to meet 
problems associated with teacher mobility will find that his most 
promising opportunity lies in fostering organizational action which 
actually attaches the highest importance to all the staff members in 
the organizational scheme rather than to a selected few. 

Even the fact that the motive to advance on a hierarchical scale 
wii give educational personnel stimulation for added training is 
not an unmixed blessing because the motivation for advancement 
frequently has an adverse effect on the kind and quality of training 
the individual seeks. If a teacher in the elementary school, for in- 
stance considers a move into secondary education an advancement, 

e wi turn his study toward gaining an understanding of second- 
education and will lessen his efforts through training to improve 
his competence in his present work in the elementary school. One 
w o aspires to be a principal will pursue training which leads to a 
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principalship and probably will abandon efforts for specialized 
training to improve his present work in the classroom. 

Personal loyalties also are affected by motives to rise. Personal 
loyalties are ideally a desirable accompaniment of devotion to ones 
work. When a person has one eye on what is considered the step 
ahead he usually does not have strong personal loyalties for persons 
or institutional goals which are part of the current situation. In- 
stead he will probably have an attitude of impersonalization toward 
his work. If his attitude is more or less typical of the staff as a 
whole, the personnel will reflect this attitude generally. 

A member of the personnel who is attempting to move as soon as 
there is an opportunity is not likely to develop close ties with his 
present associates. Because of the hierarchical system he customar- 
ily has little opportunity or encouragement to develop close pro- 
fessional ties with those who rank above or below him. Because he 
develops a feeling of detachment of varying intensity toward the 
present group he will never have a very deep feeling of sincere 
solicitude or concern for the welfare of the group widi whom he is 
immediately associated. 

Motive to rise also seriously affects group solidarity and social 
I cohesiveness. In educational organizations where the scalar-chain 
» system of rank is overly emphasized, as is the case in most univer- 
sities, prejudices often spring up to act as barriers between the var- 
ious ranks. Some high school teachers may be prejudiced against 
elementary teachers. They may extend the attitude to elementary 
education in general. The reverse may also be true. It is not im- 
common, in college circles, to discern prejudices, sometimes strong, 
against both elementary and secondary school teaching. The preju- 
dices which are present in any system may be accentuated by dif- 
ferences in salary or in popular prestige. The administrator of a 
school, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, may develop a prejudice 
against an unusually competent teacher or eminent professor who 
has, because of outstanding service, gained such a measure of gen- 
eralized prestige among his colleagues and among the citizens of 
community that he has approached the degree of prestige 
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which the administrator believes belongs exclusively to one of his 

rank. 

Adjustments. Unfortunately, the desire to rise on a 
scale is a pattern of behavior so established in the educational pro- 
fession that those who do not advance either because of a lack 
of ability or of desire or opportunity or for some other reason are 
frequently called upon to make unreasonable personal adjustments. 

A university instructor, for example, must realize his ambition 
for advancement in a reasonable time or face a very real and diffi- 
cult problem of personal adjustment. A primary teacher who is 
skilled in guiding young children and in advising and counseling 
with parents of young children must cultivate considerable toler- 
ance if she is to be satisfied in an organization which perpetuates a 
hierarchical system which awards her less prestige and less salary 
than it gives the teacher of general science in the high school or 
the principal of the grade school. She knows that the so-called 
higher positions really are unlike hers only in that they require 
skills of a different kind and training different in content but not in 
quality. She knows that if she continues her primary teaching and 
strives to improve her competence she must do so with fewer re- 
wards than are available to those in higher ranking positions. A I 
large part of her satisfactions must come from her personal success, f 
She will have to develop tolerance toward the general science 
tether who also teaches children but who receives greater salary 
an community recognition. Unless such personal accommodations 
re made, differentiated ranks, salaries, and prestige which encour- 
age competition and transeience inevitably contribute to disunity 
and lowered morale. 

The problem of making an adjustment to a situation created by 
our emphasis upon mobility in the educational organization is not 
nuted to those at the so-caUed lower end of the scale. The motive 
to nse on a scale and its effect on staff stabiUty are directly related 
o problems which are peculiar, for example, to the superintendent 
who has moved mto a new position. The new superintendent faces 

0 pro em o getting along with assistants and others among the 
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ersonnel inherited from a previous administration. While these 
ssistants have not been demoted they have, nevertheless failed of 
.romotion and they, too, must adjust to a new order of things. _ 

To quote from a report on this problem made by the superm- 
endents themselves: 

rhese assistants, who represent the constellation of jobs that constimte 

he superintendency, should be in harmony iwth the educational gods 
)[ the board and of the superintendent or they stold not ’■<=mani 
heir positions. The job of the superintendent is such a big one *at the 
superLendenfs effectiveness should be magniBed tough a 
stafi. In tact only in this way can the job be done . . . The bo^d 
should not think it has done the best it can for the schools m 
a good superintendent when it fails to provide assistants who wdl work 
harmoniously with him.* 

Perhaps some of the feeling of Insecurity of newly appointed 
school superintendents and some of the adjustmen^ t ey mu 
make stem from unfortunate features of the biermc ica ° 

organization. For instance, the superintendent probably feek tha 
he must impose his own plans upon subordinates. He also knows 
that those on the lower rungs of the hierarchical ladder are re- 
signed to what he directs, or they accept it uncritically merely be- 
■ cause they are part of an organizational arrangement. He assum 
that those who were assistant superintendents probably themselves 
aspired to rise to the superintendency, and although unsuccessful, 
may still have such aspirations. Every assistant supenntendent, 
unless he is too old. is, from hierarchical custom, a candidate or 

the superintendency. , , . . 

Perhaps in his attempt to make the best kind of accommodabon 
to a new situation a superintendent may add to his difficulties by 
transporting assistants, secretaries, or other favored personne torn 
the school system where he previously served. Such a procedure 
may have adverse human relations effects. It may give rise to a feel- 
ing of animosity toward the newly located personnel sunply be- 

•Anierican AssociaUon cf School AdminisUators -The tocrican School 

Superintendency." Thirtieth ycarbooh, Washington. D.C.. Uo- P- 
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cause they have been shown special favor by the superintendent 
over diose who have already served in the system. It seems to indi- 
cate to the staff a lack of confidence on the part of the superintend- 
ent in the personnel which preceded him in the situation. They 
must accept him but he is not obligated to accept them. Ultimately, 
if the superintendent has serious difficulty, the interpretation of his 
troubles seldom includes any mention concerning the transfer of 
personnel. The explanation is always made in terms of vague, per- 
sonal innuendo— lack of the right kind of leadership, and so on. The 
actual, major cause, the illogical way in which the organization 
through social custom operates, emphasis placed upon advancement 
and status within the profession in terms of a hierarchical scale is 
seldom, if ever, recognized or acknowledged, 

Undeklying cause. That excessive emphasis upon mo- 
bility is encouraged by the manner in which educational organiza- 
tion operates will perhaps be accepted without much question. As 
we have indicated, the exaggerated stress placed upon advance- 
ment construed to be rising on a hierarchical scale has influenced 
the motives of individuals and has also led to the making of certain 
adjustments by those who remain in educational positions at any 
level of the scalar chain. What is the underlying cause for the em- 
phasis placed upon advancement in educational work, emphasis 
which is excessive when the profession of education is compared 
with the other learned professions such as law, medicine, and the 
ministry? Can the problem be solved by having the educational 
organization operate differently? Must excessive mobility continue 
uninterruptedly \vith its unfortunate complicating effects upon the 
personal relations in the educational organization? 

Perhaps at least part of the explanation for the excessive mobility 
in the education profession lies in the fact that the profession is the 
largest of all professions in the number of its members, and hence 
the least selective. This means that, although the profession admits 
only those tvith above average ahiUty and those with special train- 
ing and does not admit those who have low talent, special dis- 
abilities, or emotional instabiUty. if still can attract or enlist only a 
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small number, relatively, of members with exceedingly high ability 

or Great talent . 

Since in education no one is automatically assigned to a particu- 
lar position, any status in educational organization is acbieved. m 
most eases, by open competition. This leads to a belief which per- 
meates educational personnel that most people, once they quality, 
who fulfill the modest requirements as to minimum intelligence 
and to the absence of marked disabilities can, by training and 
experience, prepare to oeeiipy practically any of *<= 
whhin the educational organization and to perform the dutms 
associated with the role adequately and even brilliant ly This 
assumption on the part of educational personnel is favorable to a 
high degree of mobility and to the existence of all of the psyche 
logical and sociological problems associated with excessive mobility. 

If we were to reason logically, it would seem that the better ha 
Individual staff member is adjusted to his status and his r®'® 
organization, the more smoothly will the organization opera e . 
the more wholesome will be the personnel relations. Conversely it 
seems equally obvious that any factor in the operation o ® 
tional organiLtion which keeps the individual less well satisfied 
with his status, and which therefore encourages him to move to 
another status, will operate to limit the stability o organiza icm. 
Should the actual mobility become marked the net resu wi 
to lower the morale and esprit de corps among the personne . 

The conclusion from a study of excessive mobility seems me - 
capable. Either educational organization will continue ® ®P 
xvith a degree of unsatisfactory personal relations as one of its per- 
manent characteristics or some effort must be made to change the 
manner of its operation so that many of the more serious adverse 
effects upon human relations wiU, it not obviated, at least be greatly 
minimized. 

I^isproportionate Emphasis 

We have defined the organization in terms of a series of tacit 
agreements and mutual understandings with respect to the coordi- 
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nation of human effort. Sometimes the manner in which these 
agreements are made and the universality of their acceptance by 
the educational profession make of them a sort of organizational 
superstructure which serves as a legislative control over certain 
activities of the school. Long after the need for the agreement has 
passed away the organizational superstructure may still be per- 
forming its original function. The superstructure may define the 
relationships between various functionaries of the personnel, such 
as the relationship of teacher to supervisor, or of principal to 
superintendent Long after its establishment, despite an obvious 
need for changes in the understandings and agreements, the 
superstructure originally set up may continue to legislate in the 
the same old way. A superstructure built for specified purposes and 
designed to meet well-defined needs may continue to function with- 
out change even though the purposes and needs have changed 
greatly. When the educational organization operates under an out- 
moded superstructure, disproportionate emphasis is likely to be 
given certain activities while others tend to be relatively neglected. 
This distortion of emphasis, in turn, usually causes certain acute 
problems in the realm of personal relations. 

In order to gain a clearer understanding of the relation between 
the legislative superstructure and the disproportionate emphasis on 
organi^tional activities which it leads to and the effects of this 
distortion, four areas are specifically examined: the Carnegie 
unit in secondary and higher education; the fixed schedule; un- 
scheduled activities; and the specialized functions of the school 
principal. 

The Caiwecie unit of oecanization. The Carnegie 
unit of organization founded on a statement made by a committee 
of the National Education Association in 1899 is an example of a 
kind of agreement and understanding which has had such lasting 
effect on educational organization that it has caused unsuitable em- 
phasis on certain aspects of the curriculum and has resulted in in- 
dividual personnel status entirely unjustifiable under present-day 
circumstances. 

The Committee on College Entrance Beqihrcmcnts of the Na- 
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tional Education Association, when it was appointed in 1893, was 
to consider the problem of how the colleges should “^ust &e.r 
entrance requirements to the eurrieulum of the high school. Wha 
they actually did was to ask the high schools to build up their prm 
grams of studies out of units whieh covered the material which 
colleges told the committee comprised college entrance require- 
ments. This meant that the high schools had to adjust 
ula in terms of college entrance requirements. Although this h 
since that time, been somewhat changed, the high school sbll plans 
its work in terms of the “unit--a course of five periods a vveek 
throughout an academic year-which was defined by this 
and is still a basis of requirement for high school graduation and 

accreditation. , - , c.vu:«r. 

The infiuence of college entrance requirements and e e 
of units in terms of college entrance requiremente 
little important effect upon personnel relations in the h>gh ^ 
had it not been for the fact that the 

evaluation of high school work in terms of so-called sohd sub,e^ 

and those which were not “solid.” The latter group were no im- 
portant enough to be required of all pupils. It fol owed *a *e 
Lchers of L so-called “solid” subjects were die teachers of &e 
more important subjects and this meant that they were the more 
important teachers and therefore the ones who were to be accorded 
the higher social status. By teaching mathemaUcs, science or E g 
lish, a teacher acquired status and prestige, eao ° 

subjects like music, art, physical education, shop, and hoine eco^ 
nomics were on a lower level of importance and had less status jm 
prestige. That such an arrangement divided the 

led to definite cleavages and 20 ^ 

obvious. What is particularly regrettable is the ac a 
of the Carnegie unit of organization are still more or less apparent 
in the status afforded faculty members responsible for certain sub- 
ject matter fields in the high school. 

® See Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, An 
port, 1908, p. 38. 
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The Carnegie unit of organization also had and is still having 
undesirable effects on the relations of teachers and pupils in the 
high schools. Because the effort has been on fulfilling requirements 
for college entrance, pupils have often been forced to study in a 
given area regardless of interest or aptitude. The system has forced 
teachers, especially teachers of the social studies, to forego talcing 
time for school elections, for study and practice in good school 
government, for seeing courts in action, or for engaging in other 
similar activities which might be expected to help pupils become 
better acquainted with problems of contemporary living because 
the material so covered is not encompassed in college entrance 
requirements and time so spent might well cause the teacher to lose 
status with his colleagues. From the standpoint of professional 
status a teacher has been wise to conclude that it is better to have 
pupils memorize parts of the Constitution than to engage in prac- 
tices of good citizenship. 

Because of the influence of the Carnegie unit of organization, 
emphasis in the school organization has tended to be not upon 
teaching and pupil experience in areas where it seems most needed 
as determined by those who are closest to and who are trained to 
determine such matters, but upon conformity to external standards. 
Unfortunately, it continues to have a definite regulatory effect on 
personnel relations within the school. 

Fixed sqiedules. Disproportionate emphasis in the 
educational organization is also caused by fixed schedules. When 
t is happens it too is an illustration of a superstructure continuing 
wit out adequate modification despite a change in needs and of a 
superstructure working to complicate the problem of improving 
human relations in the educational organization 
The axed schedule often operates by program clocks with bells 
ringing at regular intervals, mechanically deciding any change of 
activity \\1,at a teacher shenid be doing at any mcmeiit of time is 
dcctdwl by the bell. So rigid are the 8xed schedules in many 
schools that human relations loo are sobjecl to regulation, are 
developed in an unnatural, rouUnized environment in which teach- 
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ers cannot become well acquainted with their pupils, in which they 
have little time to talk to parents. In larger schools, fixed schedules 
often legislate that little time is available for teachers to associate 
wth their fellows, let alone discuss mutual problems with them. A 
teacher seldom looks forward to the completion of a task, no matter 
how important, \vithout several interruptions caused by the fixity 
of the schedule. 

The fixed schedule operates as a regulator of human relation- 
ships in other ways. The shop teacher is expected to teach shop all 
day, a situation which greatly limits his contacts. An adjustment 
teacher \vill have a schedule which requires him to work all day 
with pupils who have special problems and perhaps legislates so 
that there wll be little communication between him and any given 
pupils teacher. A physical education teacher is not expected to be 
scheduled to teach an English class, even though because of his 
interest he might greatly desire to do so. Such a plan would con- 
fuse the schedule, A guidance teacher will do testing and counsel- 
ing, not teaching. The fixed schedule regulates human relationships 
in many ways perhaps never intended. 

The superstructure legislates that each personnel members range 
of relationships conform in extent to what the fixed schedule per- 
mits. In time the personnel member will probably become resigned 
to the narrowing effect of the fixed schedule upon his interests and 
the breadth of his personal contacts. 

The influence of the fixed schedule on the personnel relations of 
die group as a whole is unmistakable. In the interests of improving 
personnel relations we must be alert to the kind of effect a fixed 
schedule exerts, examine it critically, and evaluate it and modify it 
m terms always of its service to the contemporary needs and the 
potential contributions of each and of all members of the group. 

Unscheduled Acr r vr nES . In unscheduled activities we 
may find another illustration of emphasis in the school organization 
which is relatively out of proportion when judged in terms of per- 
sonnel relations within the group. Unscheduled activities for teach- 
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ers include such activities as parent conferences, faculty teas, 
marking papers, preparing records. 

If the unscheduled activities are too numerous or are unduly 
emphasized by the superstructure, teachers who would otherwise 
accept them tend to resent and to minimize them, personally, 
as much as possible. They skip the evening meeting of the 
P.T.A., or the school carnival, or the faculty tea, they limit the 
number of conferences with pupils, parents, and others, they 
approach the biweekly subject group meeting without enthusiasm, 
and they mildly resent the monthly faculty meeting. It is just as 
important from the standpoint of personnel relations that unsched- 
uled activities be based on tacit agreements and mutual under- 
standings which truly represent the needs, desires, and abilities of 
the group as it is that scheduled activities be based on the same 
organizational foundation. 

Specialized duties of school principals. School prin- 
cipals seemingly are affected by the traditional superstructure as 
much as are the teachers. There is a strong tendency among prin- 
cipals to give disproportionate emphasis to immediate, routine, 
managerial kinds of duties to the relative neglect of other activities 
which may be the more important and professional of their duties. 
Theorists in school administraUon frequently take school principals 
to msk for this disproportionate emphasis on the so-called mana- 
gerial to the neglect of the so-caUed professional. What is not 
usually commented on is the f^ct that the principal, too, is subject 
to the regulations of the superstructure just as are all others, and 
IS therefore not always free to determine where he should place 
emphasis. 


Usual y the term managerial is applied to certain activiUes of the 
pnnc.pal, more or less routine, which seem to contribute mainly to 
smoothness m the conduct of the svorlc of the school. Certain other 
cduca .ona administrative funeUons, which are not so closely con- 
cern^ witl, the mechanical aspects of achieving coordinaUon, are 
usually termed professional. 
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A mother who was waiting for her six-year-old child to return 
from school said, “This is my fourth child to start ^school. 

“If you were venturing some criticism of schools, she was asked, 

“what would they be? ’ , j cV,nvv 

“They would all be little things,” she said, ^hy ^ 

motion pictures during school rather than after? Why do the pic- 
tures start at 3:30 instead of 3 o'clock as "Ote to parents < 
nounced? Why are the guards who are assigned to th^ 
often absent? Why are children who live in 
asked to sell garden seeds to raise money for .he school? my do 
photographers take pictures of the children and then 
make it embarrassing for the child who doesnt nmney^o 

school to buy the pictures? my should they call a ^ 

P.T.A. at 7130 and then begin at 8 o'clock? They are all httle 

things,” she said, ‘but they all add up. Pilled 

This is an example of perhaps “ trchrS 

mechanical or managerial. It covers the type o “ § . , . 

to come to the attention of the principal and to ^ 

tion. Had the school taken care of what this “t 

little things” it would have increased her support and p P 
proved its public relations generally. „:,,:r,rr mrp- 

As a rule! mechanical efficiency which is the result 
ful attention to details adds to the enjoyment f , 

and of teaching in a school. But it would be f 

seek mechanical efficiency directly just because * "f 
and brings immediate public approval if. by so ° j 

subtle, so-called professional activities are relaOvely “ 

the principal is to be reproved at all he should be 
meticulouriy earing for details but for ncglechng '“8 ' 

Wiy. then, do prfficipals tend to give so 

so-called managerial I,, e'superstri.c.uro 

duties? The answer is found in Uic faet that . I 

is organized it operates to encourage tlio pnncipa . ^ 

age?al duties but discourages him fmm giving as strong 
plmsis to his so-callcd professional duties. 
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In the educational organization, as it ordinarily operates, the 
principal feels completely responsible for discharging the mana- 
gerial functions of his office. Since he must usually share his pro- 
fessional responsibilities with the regular or special teachers on one 
hand and with the superintendent or some of his assistants on the 
other hand, the professional functions of his office do not represent 
a clear-cut personal responsibility. They are rather the outcome of 
extensive interaction. The principal is guided, influenced, and per- 
haps restricted by those who in rank and authority are above him. 
He is also guided, influenced, and perhaps restricted by those who 
are below him in rank and autliority. In other words, the school 
principal must work in a situation which, by and large, is of some- 
one else s making. If he follows the line of least resistance he will 


devote more of his energies and give greater emphasis to the func- 
tions ot his office which are outside this reahn-the so-called mana- 
gerial functions. Those activities for which he has direct personal 
responsibility and control, in terms of which he will be appraised, 
are the managerial functions, ft is therefore the managerial func- 
mns w c land to absorb a relatively disproportionate portion of 
e principal s time and energy. It is the so-called professional func- 
tions which tend to be underemphasized. 

'“pposa a school principal decides to 
w a special group within the personnel in seeking to im- 
prove some aspect of the curriculum. The group discovers it has to 
T- a"" ap by an outside authority 

Saf an' nr™' P-“”" ™ The prin- 

cipal and the group proceed as best they can but discover that in 

not acl • P^'Ki'lnres laid down for them they can- 

cltr" 7 in the curriculum. After such an 

on such so "" T 

olncd man “ • 77^ P^^hably invested in the 

tot rntr '"Tf- ““ -''■'to emphasis on 

die two phases of lus work has been determined pretty much by a 
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superstructure in die organization which is not flexMe in terms of 

specific, immediate group needs, desires, and abilities. 

Of course, if a hierarchical-funetional plan of coordination hke 
the one described in the previous chapter operated, the resp“nsi- 
bflity for modifying the curriculum would be the -=P;>"-b.hty of 
theldividual or group with superior understanding and 
in terms of the immediate situaHon and the 
hand and that individual or group would have the 
indicated modifications. If collaboration 

pattern of hierarchy an outside expert could be identified with the 
immediate school group and could participate as a mem er 
group in its attack on the curriculum problem. 

Another example of disproportionate emphasis on 
aspects of the administrator's special functions is found 
where the principal and the staff aspire to mec anica e , . 
such matters as office practice and library service m ^ 
lose sight of the fact that all these services are “Po ^ 
terms of their educational benefits to the staff and to the childre . 

In large school systems this may apply to "“Xoi/ 

office manager al well as to the principal. Wh-yer the adonis- 
trator is. he is giving disproportionate emphasis to details ot 
mechanical efficieLy if he. for instance, collects “ 

enters it on records but never converts the data into any form which 

will facilitate the work of the personnel. , m • -c tint 

As we have indicated previously, mechanical 
undesirable. The trouble comes when emphasis is ° , 

of mechanical efficiency which is not going to . 

meat of some purpose generally recognized as worthy. Through 
efficiency we aLmplish results widi a minimum expend dure of 
time and energy. T^ose methods of adminislrahon 'vl-h ^ffem 
lively coordinate and direct the energies o t e ^ ^ 

woriy achievement are efficient regardless of whetlier traditionally 

« For a mote detailed discussion Hig^rSc/iOTM^^ 

see WiU French. J. Dan Hull. D. L. Dodds. '“|s.i 30 . 

lion. New York: ninehatt & Company. Inc.. 1051. pp. 
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classified as mechanical or professional. In the best sense of the 
word efficiency cannot be related to random and ill-conceived 
action. True efficiency always will encourage the improvement of 
staff relations. 


Consider a school library which is responsible for providing, at 
the appropriate time and place, materials suited to a well-balanced 
pupil reading program. The library is not efficient, in an educa- 
tional sense, if its direct management is relatively too much con- 
cerned with technical externals like collecting, cataloguing, and 
classifying. The library is efficient when library activities are geared 
in terms of the interrelationship between the technical details of 
library services and actual direct service to teachers and to the edu- 


cation of children. This means that the library will provide materials 
suitable to a sound reading program at the appropriate time and 
place. Unfortunately, frequently the organizational plan of the 
school is such as to separate the funch'ons of the classroom and the 
unctiims of the library. This kind of separation is sometimes re- 
sponsi Ic for the principals disproportionate emphasis on the me- 
chanical or managerial to the detriment of the professional. 

ispr^ortionale emphasis on certain functions and responsibili- 
les m the school organizaUon is more or less evident. What we 
e i 'e y to overlook is that certain patterns of behavior established 
our a crcnce to a fixed schedule, to the Carnegie unit plan or to 
stress on unscheduled acUviUes tend, in part, to determine relaHve 
cmphas« m the school organizaUon. In the case of the principal’s 
those activities of his office which are more mechan- 
arc mn ** emphasis upon those activities which 

lioml professional, often some pree-risting organiza- 

‘ ^“P^^l^cture or some established acceptance of efficiency 
or performed by the office 

Portion r ‘he “dispre. 

sCZr. I'T 'veb of o super- 

dmngr ■ be exceedingly difficult to 
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We have observed Ure organization in operation as it ^ 

personnel relations problems associated with certain nndesi 
attitudes toward the organization on the part of the person , 
have examined some ramifications of the problem of 2' 

bility in education, and we have turned our attention o pro 
involving disproportionate emphasis in some aspects of 
tional action. Another group of problems grosving out o the efceb 
of the organization in operation is related to ohange-to the need 
for change, to the manner of effecting change, and to ad)ustments 

^°it3ch as organization is a dynamic feature of group IMng. 
change is an inherent ingredient of organization. That ^^an - 
ganization can be changed in ways which 

among men is the hope of the world. What rate of change can we 
hope for. what kind of change can we expect, an ow can 
be directed? Perhaps no one questions that the kmd of soe ta 
organization in which we work significantly shapes Ae 
our personalities, determines many of our opportuni i^s ®n r 
sibiliHes in relation to our fellow men, and therefore 
a degree our ability to associate with others on « desirable socia 
level. These problems are general with society and with all organ- 
ization. How, specifically, in the educational organization J 
change and our efforts toward change, our adjustment o g , 

related to personnel relations problems? i. i ■ j 

Since, as we have seen, organization strongly affects the kind and 
quality of activities and the nature of relations within an educa- 
tional group, perhaps the most significant questions one can ask 
are: What direction should organizational change e encou g 
to take? What are the best methods to use m bnnging a ou i 
cated change? What are some of the obstructions or 
to change in the educational organization? What are some 
factors which encourage change in the educational organization? 
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Staff Tension 


One of the main factors which encourage and accelerate change 
in the educational organization is staff tension. Since change is nor- 
mal, a certain amount of tension is desirable. Potentially tension 
produces healthful cooperation in achieving change. When staff 
tensions mount in intensity, however, and when they remain un- 
resolved over a long period of time, they invariably have a negative 
effect on human relations within the group, serve to distort the 
proportionate need for change and to magnify the problem of 
achieving needed change. It is not easy, in any organization, to 
determine the point at which staff tension reaches its maximum 
desirable intensity, the point beyond which the lack of feeling of 
well-being is damaging to personnel relations. When staff tensions 
are heightened to a degree which approaches the pathological, 
change is imminent but hazardous. 

A wcll-kno^vn large city school system has, over a period of 
thirty years, been in what the social psychologists call a continuing 
state of disequilibrium. In the system have been all kinds of group 
organizations, each with its peculiar purpose but with little agree- 
ment among tliem and with no unanimous support by the teachers 
for any one group. Many teachers have joined a teachers* union, 
others have disapproved and refused to join. During the thirty years 
there has been a continuing parade of changing superintendents 
and assistant superintendents. The school board has been divided 


three to four on votes on most issues. Powerfully organized groups 
within the community have taken sides on controversial issues, 
often veiling their selfish moUves behind carefully prepared fact- 
finding reports. The educational organization has been subject to 
so many intensive, c.\tcmal pressures that staff tensions, and com- 
munity tensions too. have mounted to a level organizationally 
demoralizing. There have been plenty of changes during the thirty 
years but there has been little progress. 

U is erroneous to assume, even though change is instigated 
by staff tension and inaugurated to relieve staff tension that such 
lange is always in the interest of good human relations. Many 
changes have been made in this city school system over the years 
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and certainly staff tensions have been involved. The changes, how- 
ever, have usually been expedient changes rather than changes to 
conform with what is known to be best for maximum educational 
achievement and wholesome personnel relations. 

Although tensions which are extreme sometimes lead to changes 
which may or may not be educationally sound, they can and fre- 
quently do impede desirable change. When tensions obstnict de- 
sirable change, and cause postponement rather than solution of a 
problem, they result in increased tension rather than resolution. 
Increasing already heightened tensions obviously is detrimental to 
group unity and group achievement. 

This is illustrated in the matter of a change in teachers’ salaries 
which came up recently in a school community. As the staff ap- 
proached work on the problem, acute tensions were disclosed m 
strong emotional overtones. Controversy soon became community 
wide. Representatives of the teachers union and representatives 
from each of forty-seven civic bodies petitioned for a hearing be ore 
the board of education on the salary program. As the arguments 
became more heated, groups in the community were driven art er 
and farther apart. The school personnel was hopelessly divided on 
the issue. Tensions became so acute that personal relations isin 
tegrated. The board of education announced a decision w^ch 
setded the matter temporarily but the problem remained unsolved 
and the tensions among the personnel persisted. 

Among the problems which are associated with the organization 
in operation and related to personnel relations, then, the pro em 
of staff tension is of great importance. We want to have enough 
wholesome staff tension to generate change in the line of progress 
but we want to avoid the kind of unwholesome staff tension which 
leads to disintegrating emotion, disrupting procedures, and unsat- 
isfactory changes. 

(community Participation 

^Vhen \vc consider the problem of change in connection ' 
<^ucational organizational problems, and especially \\ icn slue y 
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some of its effects on human relations, we recognize that tiie possi- 
bility and desirability of community participation in effecting 
change is of considerable importance. If we assume that it is de- 
sirable, in the main, to involve the school public in many educa- 
tional organization changes, how do we accomplish this? How 
much should the school public be involved? What are some of the 
beneficial effects of involving the school public? 

Perhaps it is a truism to state that those in the community who 
oppose what appear to be educationally sound changes in the school 
organization are usually those who have not participated sufficiently 
in the affairs of the school to gain an understanding of the problems 
and to develop a desire to share in achieving desirable change. 

School personnel many times err in that they operate in a way 
which makes it appear that they are unaware that often even the 
simplest and most obviously desirable change in the school is of 
community concern. For example, the board of education for a 
school system which had operated for fifty years by beginning the 
school day at eight thirty announced that, beginning with the new 
school year, school would open at nine o'clock. When the announce- 
ment aroused considerable resentment throughout the community 
the board was surprised. They seemed to be unaware that ringing 
a school bell could have anything to do with human relations 
throughout the community. 

Most children in a certain community school traveled to school 
by bus. The school regulaUon said that all children should enter the 
building not more than ten minutes before classes began, yet when 
all the buses arrived at the same time there was confusion at school. 
Tlic school staff and parents discussed the problem together, ex- 
plored all the difficulties encountered by having all the buses arrive 
at tlio same lime and, as a group, developed a new plan. Under the 
nc\% plan the buses were scheduled to arrive at convenient intervals 
an school began when the children got there. There was no such 

ing as tardiness. The very fact Uiat the parents were allowed and 
encouraged to participate in analyzing the difficulties and in deter- 
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mining the solution meant that the rather drastic change was 

accepted in the community without opposition. 

An elementary school discontinued the use o£ the traditional 
report card. Now. when needed, the teachers hold interviews with 
the parents or communicate with them by mail. A paren who 
wishes to consult with the teacher may do so at any time All who 
have children attending diat particular school are ^ 

siastic about the new plan of reporting to parents, but they are 
staunch, all-round supporters of the school. In fact, people often 
buy homes in that community especially because they wish to send 
their children to that school. It was not without careful group work, 
shared study, and a trial period, however, that the new c"™ 

system was adopted. It was only after the trial peno a 
one was enthusiastic about the new system. An unexpec e r 
of replacing the written report card with visits an con 
been that parents have had more Brst-hand 
school, know more about what is going on, and how 
group is trying to solve problems. On many occasions e 
informed school public has volunteered most acceptab e e p 

worth-while suggestions. , . , ,, 

Whether the change in the educational organization mvo 
time of ringing the school bell, the hind of report car ^ use , 
something else, as far as human relations is concerned it is wise to 
be alert to the importance of adequate community participation. 1 
is especially important to remember that the community is part ot 
the school group, and iu the interest of successful change and g^d 
public relations, it is important to recognize that in inany si a i 
the community should have an opportunity to participate 
affairs^ 


Persona/ Philosophical Differences 

Change in the educational organization is al^ 
times accelerated, sometimes obstructed, by differences in the per 

’ See Chapter 9, pp. 371-373. 
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sonal philosophies of various members of the staff. This is, in a 
sense, related to the existence of staff tensions which we have al- 


ready somewhat explored in its relation to change. 

Those who work in different parts of an educational organization 
may develop different viewpoints about what is good education. 
These differences probably result partly from the manner in which 
the organization operates and partly from the training, experiences, 
and personalities of the individuals involved. Sometimes these 
philosophical differences are fairly fundamental and in that case 
the individuals who have the differences tend to be at variance in 
their support of and resistance to change. 

In some cases a convincing majority of the group may deem it 
wise that changes be made despite the fact that these personal 
philosophical differences among members of the staff make unani- 


mous agreement impossible. When such a decision is made, in order 
to avoid an adverse effect on personal relations, earnest effort 
s ould be expended toward broadening understandings and recon- 
ci ing the basic philosophical conflict. In these cases, also, consid* 
eraUon must be given to the ego involvement of those in conflict 
wit t e change, even though they may be only a small minority, 
ilic most ypropriate adjustment possible to their welfare should 
0 me u e in any new arrangement It is a mistake to believe that 
organizaUonal changes in themselves, perhaps inaugurated despite 
mority opposition, will cause change in the fundamental point of 
c\v w ic i is basic to the opposition. If possible, discussion and 
il f^»i° changes should continue far enough to guarantee 

le projected changes arc understood and concurred in by 
iro In no case where personnel relations 

if r. * ° adversely should a major change be made 

Tlir. alone, or he wth only a few others desire it 

not should consider it his function to lead the group 

ciiido i^ \ presenting problems, helping to analyze and study and 

SellLT 

of vim conciliaUon in different and diverging points 

lull well that ^vide differences in basic under- 
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standings will constitute a barrier both to desirable change and to 
wholesome personal relations, 

Compartmentalization 

As we have seen, compartmentalization in educational organiza- 
tion sometimes leads members of the personnel to develop an atti- 
tude of partial identification with the organization and an attitude 
of partial identification is not desirable in terms of the best personal 
relations. Compartmentalization is also of further interest in con- 
nection with the problem of desirable change in educational organ- 
izations because it is another example of how the superstructure in 
the organization by shaping the activities, attitudes, and relation- 
ships directly affects organizational change. 

Compartmentalization as seen in subject matter departments, 
special service departments, special institutes, divisions of athletics, 
and so forth, is common in educational organization. Often such 
compartments foster good relations within their boundaries but 
tend to hinder good organization-wide relations partly because they 
more or less consistently obstruct any change which promises to 
affect what is felt to be a vested compartmental interest. Perhaps 
basic to the obstruction to change is the fact that adequate 
communication and interaction are made difficult because of a 
compartmental boundary. Where members of a personnel, in com- 
partmental groups, become highly competitive for budgetary sup 
port the result is usually an obstruction to the kind of change 
which, from a broad organization-wide viewpoint might be highly 
desirable. Experience and observation seem to indicate at, ^ 
general, changes in an educaUonal organization tend to be made 
eonsistently in favor of further growth of tire stronger compart- 
ments and at the expense of the weaker ones, 

Structural Reorganization 

Sometimes structural reorganizations are made in school organ! 
^tions in an effort to promote diange in part to improve um 
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relations in some particular area. Usually the procedure is a tempo- 
rizing one which does not achieve the desired results. For instance, 
new compartraental, isolated units such as “division of remedial 
reading” or, in the grades, “opportunity rooms” sometimes are estab- 
lished by the staff to serve as a solution to a curriculum or a teach- 
ing problem which has caused personnel dissatisfaction. New 
institutes” are set up in universities to cure some organizational 
difficulty. Such structural reorganization seldom is effective either 
in improving the organization or in leading to better personnel 
relations. The structural reorganization may cause a shift in author- 
ity but the difficulties in personal relations which it was to alleviate 
are usually just as acute as they were before the change or may 
even be accentuated by it. The problem is, in a sense, merely de- 
serted by the staff. Structural reorganization made in answer to a 
human relations problem is particularly undesirable in those in- 
stances where it detracts attention from the real problem and 
thereby becomes a serious obstacle to future change. It may offer 
little relief to an educational situation calling for basic and funda- 
mental action by the group. 

^ \Vhcn the junior high school movement, for example, was in its 
in ancy, many people beh'eved that the structural reorganization it 
mvo ved would bring great educational changes to the work of 
gra es seven, eight, and nine. Particularly would it usher in a ne\v 
era of personnel relations among those teaching at that level. The 
traditional obstacles to change in the curriculum for grades seven, 
^ nine were to be surmounted by a new organizational 
¥ if the movement reveals that those who were con- 

en at structural reorganization itself would bring marked all- 
round cducaUonal improvement have been disappointed because 
e cen problems of organizing the curriculum and procedures 
^ eight, and nine remain the same despite the fact 

tmri, ° regrouped. The staff problem of 

nW and of working more closely to provide suit- 

curriculum in grades seven, eight, and nine 
nc unso \cd. Tlie structural reorganization, per sc, did not 
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ns 


change the fundamental vie\vpoints of the personnel toward educa- 


tion. 

It is well to remember also that, even after restracturizaUon is 
achieved, the intellectual norms, and modes of thinking which were 
characteristie of the parents, pupils, and teachers within the older 
stmetures of organization are tlie intellectual norms and modes o 
thinking which will continue to be characteristic of the parents, 
pupils, and teachers. Unless it is indicated when the central, basic 
problem is analyzed and tackled by the group involved, that struc- 
tural change is needed, structural reorganization achieves little. 

Institutions of higher learning more than high schools and ele- 
mentary schools have placed much confidence in structural reor 
ganization to improve both personnel and personal^ relations. 
Structural reorganization has been employed as a solution to per 
plexing personnel problems or to meet some new need because it 
is easier to establish a new unit to solve an old conflict among the 
personnel or to meet a new need than it is to get well-esta is e 
units modified. Because early American state universities, for 
stance, did not accept the educaUon of teachers as a responsibility, 
the various states, at great expense, established normal so oo s. 
Today many states are confronted with intricate problems o oTga 
izing higher education because of the earlier evasion of the prob- 
lem by the university administrators who, being content wi an 
easy, temporary solution, resorted to structural reorga^ation an 
estabhshed new units of higher education instead of modilymg 


existing units to meet growing needs. 

To use another example, some universities have set up 
nients of recreation ostensibly to train leaders to teac c r , 
youth, and adults worthy uses of leisure time. Actually ^ 
hirization could have been avoided had the athletic epar en 
been appropriately modified to care for expanded functions. 

Reorganizing structurally to avoid confronting a personne re 
Rons problem may not only impede desirable changes which are 
more difficult to achieve but it may actually debase educaUon an 
increase expenses. In some instances it has resulted m a agran 
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waste of time and money. The establishment of new units as a 
method of adjusting personnel relations often indicates that the 
educational organization in question is being changed along lines of 
least resistance. 


Inappropriate Standards 

The establishment and continuance of school activities without 
due regard for appropriate educational standards introduces an- 
other feature which frequently obstructs organizational change. 
Unless an activity, before it is established, has been carefully 
planned to meet a well-defined need in the educational organization 
and unless it is fairly clear that the activity will continue to con- 
tribute to worth-while educational outcomes, it may well acquire an 
unjustified importance, lead to an organizational imbalance, and in 
time give definite resistance to any change which might eliminate 
or reduce its importance. 

Take, for instance, the activities involved in college athletics. 
Recently college athletics have been involved in greatly publicized 
scandals and their rightful place in the educational organization has 
been questioned in some quarters. School athletics have been built 
up through an emphasis on play activities which proved to be pop" 
ular and financially profitable, but they have been allowed and 
encouraged in some insUtuUons to go well beyond their originally 
conceived functions. Not only are educators dismayed at the ath- 
letic scandals, but the educationally unwarranted emphasis has 
caused some professors to resent the whole athletic program. Un- 
fortunately when a school program of athletics or of any other 
school activity is not compelled consistentiy by members of the 
personnel to conform to educational standards, it will develop to 
a point where it is on the defensive, where it is definitely and aulo- 
ma *ca y resistant to organizational changes which are proposed 
ement. Once this stage is reached, personnel relations 
arc j 'c y to become edgy” to a point where any attempt to rees- 
tablish standards is viewed with suspicion. 

From the high school we may lake another c.Tample of the fact 
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that not applying appropriate standards in initiating and continuing 
school activities is one way of obstructing desirable change. 
Twenty-five high school annuals were arranged on a table in order 
of aesthetic appearance-binding, printing, photography, and the 
like. The annual at the lower end of the scale was different from 
the others in that it had been altogether planned, written, prmtei 
and bound by the pupils themselves in classes in the high school in 
journalism, printing, photography, art, and bookbinding. The boo 
was in reality the school’s annual. As would be expected, by 
mercial standards, it compared unfavorably with the others wHc 
had been published by printing Brms. It contained some obvious 
mistakes and possessed some crudities. An advertisement, for ^ 
ample, which had been inadvertently omitted was represente y 
a yellow pennant pasted in each of the volumes as it came from t e 
press. The printing and illustrating were inexpert and there were 


other obvious imperfections. 

A number of educators were, ^vithout instructions, asked to ex- 
press judgments upon the relative merits of the annua s. mos 
^vithout exception they expressed surprise that a large ig sc oo 
would produce an annual so inferior to the others. When the man- 
ner of production of the annuals was explained, and w en 
proposed that the educational value to the pupils be su stitu 
die commercial standard which they had used, the ’ enw ann ^ 
was viewed as one of the better annuals in the group. The app - 
cation of an inappropriate standard can sometimes lead to a whouy 
erroneous opinion about the product of any group en eav 
The custom of judging the products of school sta s in 
the perfection of the tangible results instead of in terms of the con- 
trihution made to children's educational advancement is a 
example of the tendency to confuse standards. One a so . r 
fleeted when groups are evaluating such activities as le inu 
tl>e school band, L school newspaper, and aUdetie 
in mme states plan state high school 
which indicates that they consider the income from 
h'lions and the publicity they afford more important tlian 
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waste of time and money. The establishment of new units as a 
method of adjusting personnel relations often indicates that the 
educational organization in question is being changed along lines of 
least resistance. 

Inappropriate Standards 

The establishment and continuance of school activities without 
due regard for appropriate educational standards introduces an- 
other feature which frequently obstructs organizational change. 
Unless an activity, before it is established, has been carefully 
planned to meet a well-defined need in the educational organization 
and unless it is fairly clear that the activity will continue to con- 
tribute to worth-while educational outcomes, it may well acquire an 
unjustified importance, lead to an organizational imbalance, and in 
time give definite resistance to any change which might eliminate 
or reduce its importance. 

Take, for instance, the activities involved in college athletics. 
Recently college athletics have been involved in greatly publicized 
scandals and their rightful place in the educational organization has 
been questioned in some quarters. School atliletics have been built 
up through an emphasis on play activities which proved to be pop" 
ular and financially profitable, but they have been allowed and 
encouraged in some insUtuUons to go well beyond their originally 
«)nceived functions. Not only are educators dismayed at tlie ath- 
letic scandals, but the educationally unwarranted emphasis has 
wused some professors to resent Uie whole athletic program. Un- 
fortunately when a school program of athletics or of any other 
sc lool activity is not compelled consistently by members of the 
personnel to conform to cducaUonal standards, it \vi\l develop to 
a point where it is on the defensive, where it is definitely and aulo- 
matica ) resistant to organizational changes which are proposed 
^ stage is reached, personnel relations 

^ become edgj* to a point where any attempt to rccs- 
taWish standards is viewed with suspicion. 

■rom the high school we may take another example of the fact 
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standards-all tend to have an adverse effect on desirable organize- 
tional changes. 

Change is inherent in organization. We have called attention to 
certain parts of the organization which seem to have varying effects 
on change. In the light of illustraUve organizational problems re- 
viewed, what are some organizational changes which seem to be 
indicated? 

Simplify the Organization 

From our study of the edueaHonal organization, its provisions for 
a structure of authority and for tlie coordinating function, and in 
the light of current organizational problems as seen m excessive 
mobility among school personnel, disproportionate emphasis on cer- 
tain school activities, and undesirable attitudes among the person- 
nel, it seems indicated that the first change needed is to simpKfy 
the organization, to eliminate or minimize some of the features 
which make desirable change difficult. 

Simplifying the organization, minimizing the hierarchical ranks, 
were discussed, to some extent, when we analyzed the hierarchical- 
functional type of coordination. It will come up again as we turn 
our attention to matters of personal attitudes and adjustrnents and 
when we study the administrative techniques of observation, eval- 
uation, and achieving participation. As directly related to the prob- 
lems of organization, perhaps it is sufficient to point out now t at 
simplifying the organization is, in a sense, a return to the organ 
ization of the earlier American public schools. At tliat time the 
teacher in tlie classroom was the focus of the organization. He was 
responsible for coordinating the activities of all the work related to 
his particular room. Such a simplified organization follows a prm- 
ciple advocated generally by school administration theorists: 
“Broad authority for adapting the content, the methodology, and 
the organization of learning experiences to the needs of a particular 
group of pupils should repose in the individual teacher. 

•“Staff Rebtiom In Sdiool Admlnistralion," ThMy-third yearbook. American 
Association of School Administrators, February, lUoo, p. - • 
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of the adolescent children involved. State band contests and school 
newspaper contests promote the same emphasis on perfection in 
terms of adult commercial standards and the same depreciation of 
the kind of standards of attainment which would prevail if the 
band concert or the newspaper were judged in terms of how much 
or how well it had contributed to desirable educational experiences 
for the children who produced it 

The unjustified importance acquired by the kind of school activ- 
ities which do not conform to sound educational standards becomes 
increasingly difficult to counteract. The arrangement itself in time 
becomes an obstacle to future change. 

An educational organization will inevitably change. A number of 
features of educational organization, such as some we have men- 
tioned by way of illustration, operate to obstruct change or force 
change in undesirable directions. Change in educational organiza- 
tion can foster good personnel relations or it can cause a deteri- 
oration in human relations. The personnel of any educational 
organization in effecting change should be conscious of the impor- 
tance of giving full consideration to the cause of good human rela- 
tions. 


INDICATED CHANGES 

Certain aspects of the organization, then, are particularly related 
to the problems of achieving change. We have noted that staff 
tensions may accelerate change and may also obstruct change. 
Changes tend to be more successful, especially in terms of personal 
rclaUons, when the group which participates in deciding on the 
changes and planning the changes is as broadly representative as is 
I^ctical. Often in the case of educational organization changes, 
this means that the community wll participate as a part of the 
sc lool group. Compartmentalization and slop-gap changes made 
> m^ifying tlie pattern of compartmentalization, the practice of 
u ing activities which do not conform to sound educational 
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standards— all tend to have an adverse effect on desirable organiza- 
tional changes. 

Change is inherent in organization. We have called attention to 
certain parts of the organization which seem to have varying effects 
on change. In the light of illustrative organizational problems re- 
viewed, what are some organizational changes which seem to be 
indicated? 


Simplify the Organization 

From our study of the educational organization, its provisions for 
a structure of authority and for tlie coordinating function, and in 
the light of current organizational problems as seen in excessive 
mobility among school personnel, disproportionate emphasis on cer- 
tain school activities, and undesirable attitudes among the person- 
nel. it seems indicated that the 6rst change needed is to simpUfy 
the organization, to eliminate or minimize some of the features 
which make desirable change difficult. 

SimpUfying the organization, minimizing the hierarchical ranks, 
were discussed, to some extent, when we analyzed the hierarchical- 
functional type of coordination. It will come up again as we turn 
our attention to matters of personal attitudes and adjustments and 
when we study the administrative techniques of observation, eval- 
uation, and achieving participation. As directly related to the prob- 
lems of organization, perhaps it is sufficient to point out now that 
simplifying the organization is, in a sense, a return to the organ- 
ization of the earlier American public schools. At that time the 
teacher in the classroom was the focus of the organization. He was 
responsible for coordinating the activities of all the work related to 
his particular room. Such a simplified organization follows a prm- 
ciple advocated generally by school administration theonsts: 
“Broad authority for adapting the content, the methodology, and 
the organization of learning experiences to the needs of a particular 
group of pupils should repose in the individual teacher. 


• "Stall RelaUoas in School Adaiinisttation." Thirty-tUrd Yearbook, Amoricaa 
Association of School Administrators, Febniaiy, luao, p. 
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School administrators advocate further simplification of the 
organization when they recommend: “Wide authority and respon- 
sibility should be entrusted to each school for the development and 
effectuation of policies governing relationships to the community 
served and procedures for expediting and evaluating learning.” ® 
In other words they recommend what our analysis also indicates is 
d^irable— enlarged autonomy for the school and increased respon- 
si ility for the teachers and a “flattening of the hierarchical lines 
of vertical communication (to) make it possible for those at the 
operating level to influence general policy decisions.” 

In simplifying the organization, the importance of focusing 
coor ination of school functions around the teacher in the class- 
room seems to he generally accepted. Why not also focus coordina- 
on 0 t e facilities of the community around the teacher in the 
, would involve many changes in traditional pro- 

res. contacting the home through periodic report cards would 
'east at lower elementary 
honest-to-goodness meetings and 
«dnre Tv,' P^^nts would become a natural pro- 

sons in would know and utilize in teaching many per* 

fisTcrT™ ““'"'“"ity-florists, newspaper reportert travelers, 
which will T "'** “ special interest and knowledge 

nator. hT J n T ooniculum. The teacher would be the eoordi- 

if ho xvishes. would take '''' classroom, or 

of interest pupds into the community to the place 

good schTra™h,"eTOm°e'nTDT ■'"Tf"' essential to 

that the teacher is the organization so 

with his pupils and rn f the community relationships 

cun make one ilnT". "'’"' '’-ect procedures, we 

munity particinai*^ ^ 'o'vard achieving wholesome com- 

atuTdes f°™daUon fat good community 

g “"“'VS the classroom teacher to have the coordi- 

* p. 25. 
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nating power and responsibility might be extended, as described in 
the previous chapter, to include coordination of those special serv- 
ices which are usually made available to a teacher. Superintendents 
have long been aware that the traditional coordination of these 
services has been inefficient and educationally unsound and they 
have hoped to find some way to improve the situation. 

At the operating level the specialized services converge on the class- 
room teacher; they are meant to be helpful to him. But in many school 
systems these services have been so poorly coordinated into the needs 
of the classroom that teachers, rightly or wrongly, regard them simply 
as additions to their already heavy loads. At each addition or extension 
of such a service, teachers expect their own burdens to be increased 
further. When low morale such as this exists among classroom teachers 
the efforts of all the rest of the school staff are reduced in effectiveness. 
If such feelings are found to exist among teachers, it should be a matter 
of concern and soul-searching by the heads of every service in the school 
system.^® 

Establish a Uniform Policy with Regard to Salary 
Most of the previous discussion has directed attention to the need 
in educational organizations for a greater freedom on the part of 
the individual to realize his own personal and individual goals. 
The danger was pointed out that institutional goals, while impor- 
tant and significant, should not be so strongly stressed as to crowd 
out a proper and necessary emphasis by the individual on those 
goals which he conceives to be of paramount personal importance. 
We have attempted to indicate the effects upon human relations of 
organizational procedures which neglect a reasonable realization of 
individual goals. This has led to frequent suggestions that educa- 
tional personnel reappraise regulations, personnel policy, and struc- 
^al arrangements which markedly affect the quality of human 
relations in the organization. To say this in another way, we have 
advocated at several points that where there is a kind of uniformity 
in educational organization which, in the interest of improving 

American Association of School Administrators, “The American School 
Superinlendency,” Thirtieth Yearbook^ Washington, D.C., 1952, p. 99. 
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personnel relations, seems to need modification, the personnel of the 
organization devote itself to a study of the problem. Where uni- 
formity is discovered to be unfavorable to the promotion of good 
personnel relations, then that uniformity should receive the focal 
attention of administrative ofiBcers. Perhaps, when viewed from the 
standpoint of personnel relations, the only place where constant 
uniformity should prevail is in the realm of employee salary. At 
least, salary policy must be crystal clear. 

One of the questions that has perplexed superintendents of 
schools and presidents of colleges has been the issue of whether to 
take into account relative merit of members of the personnel when 
determining annual salary increments for those who have achieved 
permanent status. 


A great deal has been written and said on both sides of this issue 
but the logic of assigning increments only when merited becomes 
extremely dubious when the issue is decided mainly in terms of 
possible effects upon human relationships in the organization. Only 
a few of the considerations will be touched upon here.” Others are 
implied in some of the later discussions. 

Establishing a social gradient of relative merit, as pointed out by 
A Ice is a far cry from establishing a true gradient of merit 
AttempUng to establish a true gradient of merit requires the rated 
in ividual to make many personal accommodations. Since someone 
rnust establish the gradient, it will take only a moment’s thought to 
visua izc t e effects upon human relationships of such an assign- 
ment to anyone, especially inasmuch as the most careful educa- 
tional research reveals that none of the methods used to date can 
c aim any validity. To quote the conclusion from a dependable and 
compre ensive research: . . this research failed to find any 
s) cm o measuring teacher merit which the writer is willing to 
rerammend be adopted as a basis for paying the salaries of all 

analysis of merit and salaries by a highly successful 

“Sec Chanler f!^ Company, 1930, pp. 248-251. 

arc V.napitr 11 . p. 41, quotation from W. C. AIIto. 
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teachers. This study did establish that the existing system is of little 
value if salaries should be paid on merit, and the system of merit 
rating by ofBcial superiors which the State was considering for 
adoption is of no value.” ** 

As the school superintendents themselves express it; ‘It is much 
less damaging to wthhold increments from a few outstandingly 
weak teachers whose performance can be assessed without using 
any formal rating plan than to subject all teachers, the successful 
as well as the unsuccessful, to an appraisal scheme that is lacking 
in validity and reliability. Because of the subjective nature of cur- 
rent evaluation schemes the use of merit rating in administering 
salary scales is almost certain to depress morale.” 

Provide Sound Programs for Professional Advancement 

Simplification of the organization and elimination of merit rating 
for salary purposes are changes in the educational organization 
which seem indicated by a study of human relations problems 
which emerge from the manner in which organization operates. 
There is one other outstanding change which can do much to help 
the cause of good personnel relations. That is a change which will 
result in a provision of programs for the personnel which are defi- 
nite and clear-cut and directly connected wth professional advance- 
rneat. 

Such a change would place upon the personnel a responsibility 
for utilizing in-service training and specialized services of fellow 
teachers, for participating in professional activities in the immediate 
group and also wth the profession-wide group. By marking the 
path of professional progress with definite salary increments, prog- 
ress is clearly charted. 

Following a sound program for professional advancement of 
teachers and professors further obviates basing salary increases on 

'’William A, McCall, Measurement of Teacher Merit, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina: The State Department of Public Instruction, 1951, p. 37. 

American Association of School Adnunistrators, “Staff Relations in School 
Administration,’* Thirty-third yearbook, Washington, D.C., 1955, p. 58. 
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merit rating. Salary increases will depend partly upon length of 
service but also upon progress as shown in the pursuit of advanced 
study and professionally fruitful experiences. In other words, what 
lies ahead should always be dear to every accepted member of the 
personnel of every educational organization and the pathway to 
advancement should be as clearly charted as is humanly possible. 


GOALS OF OPERATION 

What, then, should be the conscious goals of the educational 
organization in operation? We discuss at this point three closely 
related goals the realization of which would contribute much to the 
improvement of human relations. 

Why are the changes toward simplified organization desirable? 
As pointed out in our analysis of some principles of organization 
we expect an educational organization to be efficient in securing 
coordination of group efforts. How do we judge its efficiency? Does 
a simplified organization achieve coordination more efficiently? 
There seems to be reasonable jusUfication for the belief that a sim* 
plified organization can be more efficient than an exceedingly com- 
plex one. In addition to general efficiency, however, we also want 
tlie educational organization to achieve the kind of specialization 
and coordination which are conducive to good personal relations. 
This implies first of all that the organization will operate so that 
group-wide participaUon is a reality. This is true because it is only 
w en eaA member of the group actually participates that each 
mem er as a feeling of responsibility to the group and for the 
group, as a complete understanding of the group; and understand- 
mg an responsibility arc necessary for the best personnel relations, 
pcci c a ministrative techniques for achieving group participa- 
t, on arc dis^ssed in Chapter 9. At this point, in the light of some 
e pro ems of organization in operation which have been dis- 
cussc , what can we expect from group participation? 
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Participation 

First of all, a feeling of responsibility and complete understand- 
ing of the organization can be built only through the processes of 
participation. Hence participation should be a conscious goal of 
every educational organization in operation. The negative attitudes 
of the personnel toward the organization which we have described 
cannot and %vill not persist if the personnel is whole-hearted in its 
participation in group projects. 

Achieving participation is in part an organizational problem be- 
cause the greatest barrier to group participation in school activ- 
ities is a structure of authority which is not the product of group 
action and which is antagonistic to a participatory type of group 
action. Organization in terms of the hierarchical principle has 
seemed inevitable in school situations. If, however, the hierarchy 
is as simple as possible it will not be an insurmountable obstacle to 
group-wide participation, A simplified hierarchy would, in fact, 
encourage it. Partial identification or an attitude of detachment 
toward the organization is less likely in that organization where 
each member of the personnel participates because it is participa- 
tion which makes it possible for the personnel to be completely 
identified with functions and activities beyond a department or 
other boundary line. If the teacher or professor in the university 
finds it organizationally possible, and is encouraged, to contribute 
to the total school activities from the vantage point of his own area, 
he will interact and cooperate and tend to be identified with all 
other parts of the organization and with the organization as a 
whole. 

In large school systems and in large universities in addition to the 
handicap imposed by an extended chain of authority, participation 
IS also handicapped by physical factors of size and distance. Here 
it is even more important that the local school organization be a 
dynamic product of the local school group. 

In order to compensate for some of Ae handicaps to participa- 
tion which result from departmentalfeation in large high schools 
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and colleges and division in large school districts, it is important to 
make organizational adjustments which will keep the lines of com- 
munication open in all directions. For instance, the chief adminis- 
trator in any unit of organization should be available to individuals 
or groups for conferences or interviews. He should keep the entire 
faculty informed, not only about the plans and activities of the var- 
ious departments, but also about the thinking and understandings 
which preceded the plans and activities. Oral reports and discus- 
sions are desirable where they are practical. Mimeographed reports 
are a good second best. In some situations the chief administrator 
should appoint, or arrange for, groups of individuals representing 
various areas, or a cross section, to study, plan, and follow through 
with procedures designed to solve problems of interdepartment 
concern. But above all, techniques in participation must be devel- 
oped. We defer discussion of these to the last chapter. 

Frequently superintendents of schools, working in systems organ- 
ized in terms of the hierarchical principle, reveal an awareness of 
their deficiency in sharing directly with teachers and other mem- 
bers of the personnel. As they see it, the main cause of the difficulty 
usually stems from the fact that the hierarchical nature of the 
organization makes direct sharing with the teachers very difficult 
if not impossible. 

The social theorists explain the problem in a little different way. 


Inj, ° within an organization implies that those 

of -.i!* ^ organization will not completely share the values 

arp • -1*^ status. Hence lower-status individuals and groups 

since terms of the values of those with higher status, 

of the n ^ values are most closely related to the over-all purpose 
with individuals continue their association 

this some kind of satisfactions from 

wXn rluiri “underprivileged” 

those ohtT* to obtain satisfactions very different from 

those obtained by the most privileged members.^ 

alurally no administrator wishes to control what the teacher 
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does in die classroom. To do so would cause a teacher to feel lim- 
ited responsibility for the educational outcomes of tiie classroom 
and to have an attitude of incomplete identification with the school. 
Participation is not easy to attain but it can be made a goal. Where 
participation is not an organizational goal the limitations on group- 
wide participation are reflected in the limitation on the feeling of 
responsibility which in turn lowers the satisfactions of association 
such as Cabot and Kahl describe. 

Personal Responsibility 

Through participation, then, we expect to achieve group-wide, 
complete identification with the school as an organization and a 
clear understanding of the respective functions of each individual 
in relation to the whole. Involved in die acceptance and under- 
standing of function is the feeh'ng of personal responsibility. 

Confusion over the relation of function and responsibility is more 
or less common. It may be partly because the term “responsibility” 
is used with varying meanings— as a synonym for duties, sometimes 
to denote some task that is assigned, and sometimes interchange- 
ably with “authority.” All these meanings— duties, assignments, 
authority— are, of course, closely related to division of work in a 
social organization. Duties can be delegated. Authority can be 
vested in some official body or person. Responsibility, however, has 
a significance beyond these terms. Responsibility has a personal 
connotation. It is affective. It involves one’s feelings toward his 
obligations and especially toward the consequences of that which 
One does or is expected to do. One speaks of his feeling of respon- 
sibility. It is an intellectual altitude toward that which be is sup- 
posed to do. Dewey stated that by responsibility “is meant the 
disposition to consider in advance the probable consequences of 
Qny projected step and deliberately to accept them; to accept tliem 
in the sense of taking them into account, acknowledging tlicm in 
action, not yielding a mere verbal assent.”*® 

*®John Devs-ey, Democracy and Education, Ninv York: The Macmillan 
k«onjpany, 1016, p. 200. 
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In an effective educational organization each member has duties 
for which he is expected to be responsible and toward the perform- 
ance of which he feels a deep responsibility. It should be the con- 
scious goal of operation that this feeling of responsibility be 
realized in every member of the edutational personnel. 

How can we get each member to have an attitude of identifica- 
tion with the group and to have a strong feeling of responsibility 
for his share in the work of the school? First, we must realize that 
it is a mistake to suppose that responsibility and duty are insep- 
arably bound. The delegation of duties does not mean that respon- 
sibility also is conjointly delegated-although the type or kind of 
duties delegated does have some relation to responsibility or lack 
of responsibility. Second, it is well to remember that the adminis- 
trator’s concept of the true function of the teacher or instructor 
w ic , in turn, is related to the administrator's understanding of 
IS o\m unctions in relation to those of the entire group including 
e c assroom teacher, will largely determine what functions the 
administrator delegates and how they are delegated. If the admin- 
isrator provides for maximum group participation in the distribu* 
n and assumpUon of organizational duties, there will probably 
. j. ^ necessity for delegation of duties on the basis of adminis- 
sitinHn^^ responsibility grows out of a group 

feelinfT ^ problem with an inadequate 

the nth responsibility on the part of the teachers. On 

basis nf. \ allocation of duties is made on the 

allocation prerogative, if the administrator making the 

and ff 2 to the perso^el, 

adeauate are accompanied avith the delegation of 

dudes will ^ey are allocated 

imical to a !o mean that they are duties which are in- 

imiMl to a feeling of responsibility, 

associatcd'^udir^r ^ ^ **^^°°* delegates to a teacher the duties 

gram and nllows IhrShHuU f" ““ assembly pro- 

nent decisions, and if ho maw/T 

makes It clear that he is willing to share 
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by giving help and advice only as requested, then the teacher will 
probably feel a responsibility in connection with the delegated 
duty. If, however, the principal who delegates responsibility for the 
assembly program does not think in terms of the acliievements of 
the parts of the school in relation to the school as a whole, does not 
see the teacher and all others as joint contributors, does not see 
himself as a sharer, an adviser and a cooperator, he himself may 
decide, for instance, that the assembly program should be profes- 
sionally perfect and may proceed to make many other major de- 
cisions relative to the program. Under such circumstances the 
teacher •will have the delegated duty of presenting the program but 
it will be a delegated duty only. He will have little personal identi- 
fication with the assembly program. He will e.Kperience little feeling 
of responsibility for the assembly program because the principal, 
in delegating the duty, was not also conscious that the manner of 
delegation of duty has a relation to the reaUzation of the goal of 
responsibility. Here we have another example of the possible con- 
flict between institutional goals, as interpreted by a principal, and 
personal goals as interpreted by a teacher. 

Personal responsibility in the group is also affected by the fact 
fhat although desirable interrelationships between various mem- 
bers of the personnel depend somewhat upon the conception which 
each member has of the nature and basis of eatfii individuals work 
in relation to the work of the school as a whole, too often the acts 
of one group in the personnel are planned and executed separately 
nnd apart from the work of other groups. In some cases, for in- 
stance, the goals of education for a classroom and for a particular 
teacher are not formulated by the teacher in terms of conditions he 
finds within diat classroom but are given to the teacher by an 
administration which assumes authority over this function. “Assist- 
ants in various fields should make the superintendency a joint effort 
and enable it to fulfill its high expectations. These assistants, who 
represent the constellations of jobs that constitute the superintend- 
cncy, should be in harmony with the educational goals of the board 
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In an effective educational organization each member has duties 
for which he is expected to be responsible and toward the perform- 
ance of which he feels a deep responsibility. It should be the con- 
scious goal of operation that this feeling of responsibility be 
realized in every member of the educational personnel. 

How can we get each member to have an attitude of identifica- 
tion with the group and to have a strong feeling of responsibility 
for his share in the work of the school? First, we must realize that 
it is a mistake to suppose that responsibility and duty are insep- 
arably bound. The delegation of duties does not mean that respon- 
sibility also is conjointly delegated-although the type or kind of 
duties delegated does have some relation to responsibility or lack 
of responsibility. Second, it is well to remember that the adminis- 
trators concept of the true function of the teacher or instructor 
which, in turn, is related to the administrator's understanding of 
his own functions in relation to those of the entire group including 
the classroom teacher, will largely determine what functions the 
administrator delegates and how they are delegated. If the admin- 
istrator provides for maximum group participation in the distribu- 
tion and assumption of organizational duties, there will probably 
e it e necessity for delegation of duties on the basis of adminis- 
ve authority. If the duty or responsibility grows out of a group 
a on probably there will be no problem with an inadequate 
° personal responsibility on the part of the teachers. On 
Koc* when the allocation of duties is made on the 
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are that they have little understanding of the organization. If these 
individuals had sought and discovered answers to such simple 
questions about educational organization as; “What is organization? 
Why is it essential? What are likely to be the more serious weak- 
nesses of an educational organization? What are my personal re- 
sponsibilities as an individual to the organization? What is the 
relation of the organization to me? What is a good organizational 
philosophy?” they probably would have made a more socially de- 
sirable choice of behavior. 

Answers to such organizational questions and the understandings 
they imply will not, in and of themselves, necessarily lead to better 
action but the experience of pursuing such thought and the under- 
standings resulting therefrom will be progressively helpful to school 
personnel and may conceivably lead to improved organizational 
behavior and better personnel relations. 

Without doubt, knowledges, understanding, and appreciation of 
organizational matters are antecedent to more intelligent action in 
organizational situations. Few of the teachers who cooperated in a 
number of studies concerned with organizational relations indi- 
cated that they had given any thought to developing a point of 
view toward organization. Almost without exception, those inter- 
viewed in connection with the studies expressed ignorance of this 
phase of their responsibilities. Groups of teachers, when asked to 
express what the term “educational organization” meant to them 
responded that they had only a vague conception. However, teach- 
ers almost invariably exhibit a concern that they be assisted in 
developing an understanding of and in formulating a helpful point 
of view toward the educational organization. 

To some extent the teachers attribute their lack of understanding 

See J. M. Hughes, “The Attitudes and Preferences of Te.ic]iers and Ad- 
ministrators for School Supervision,” Northwestern University Contributions 
to Education, No. 12, Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1939; J. M. 
Hughes and E. O. Melby, “Supervision of Instruction in High School," Nortfi- 
Univcrsittj Contributions to Education, No. 4, Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1930; J. Af. Hughes, “A Study in High 
Swool Supervision," School Eeciew, February and March, 1926, pp, 112-122, 
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or the superintendent or they should not remain in their posi- 
tions.” 

There can be no question as to where the legal basis of authority 
rests for establishing the major goals of education in a public school 
system. But this mere fact of authority does not solve the problem 
of how to promote a deep feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the members of the personnel for the goals established for them by 
those who possess that legal right. The manner in which the organ- 
ization operates, the degree to which personal and individual goals, 
as well as organizational goals, are realized will have much to do 
with the answer to that question. 


Understanding Organization 

We expect the organization to achieve good personnel relations 
y proWding for group-wide participation and by providing for the 
promotion of a feeling of individual responsibility among members 
0 t e group. Related to these and somewhat dependent upon them 
IS nn understanding of the organization. To promote an under- 
fin ing o the organization should be a goal of every efficient edu- 
cational organization in operaHon. We expect the educational 
rganization to be such that understanding of the organization will 
c promote . It is only by completely understanding the organiza- 
at t c negative altitudes toward the organization— the atti- 
identification, frustration, and ownership— can be 
gee an t cir adverse influence on personal relations corrected. 
> f f educational personnel does not act in 

organization and on each of 
tip's nf ti ^ principal fails in the discharge of his responsibili- 
tcniirp of the P.T.A., when a new principal begins his 

communiiv ” member of the new school 

while attc^ V '** **^*'*'^*^'^^ ridicules his own school 

Ciollslv tw ^ or when a teacher mali- 

^ ^ wrench into a faculty meeting, the chances 

Administrator^ niie American School 
learoook, Washington, D.C., 1952, p. 269. 
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the problem of role 

A study of some of the principles of organization and an 
examination of some problems of the organization in operatic 
bring out impressively the fact that the role an individual plays in 
educational organization is dependent upon the natare o e ac 
agreements and mutual understandings he shares wit o ers a ou 
what his rightful role should be. Because of the very nature of 
educational organization such agreements and understandings are 
subjects for considerable individual interpretation, n bme, r 
close association and intimate interaction, each mem 
group develops a conception not only of what he behoves his nght- 
ful role to bl but also what the roles of each of his associate 
should be. He relates his role to the roles of the others and assumes 
that they will relate their roles to his. Thus in the “f each 
member of the organization emerges an individual conceptual pat- 

tern o£ role behavior. , nf 

Individual interpretations, in time, tend to ave a me “ 
uniformity. The structure of authority is an expression o e 
pretaUons of roles which result because of a measure 
throughout the group with respect to mlaUve roles, 
of authority is truly a crystallization in the min ° 8^ P 

members sWth regard to the leadership form of conduct. The com- 
181 
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of organization to deficiencies in the undergraduate teacher training 
program. Usually these programs are specialized. The student is 
trained, for instance, to be a primary teacher. He is not trained to 
exert organizational leadership or to share in organizational activ- 
ities in any area outside the sphere of primary teaching, narrowly 
interpreted. He learns to teach reading, language arts, arithmetic, 
and the like, in a static organizational setting. How to work organi- 
zationally and what his organizational responsibilities will be are 
overlooked. 

From the administrator’s viewpoint, it is especially significant 
that lack of organizational understanding frequently emanates from 
the manner in which the educational personnel cooperates. The 
administrator himself is also a factor. If a principal or a college 
president fails to utilize individual and group participation, the 
personnel will have little opportunity, or incentive, for understand- 
ing^ and acting in organizational terms. With the administrator’s 
active eadership, any one group of the personnel, or any individual 
member of the personnel, will not be so likely to act in more or less 
ISO a on rom other parts of the educational organization. 
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The Situation 

In educational groups, perhaps more tlian in most personnel 
groups, leadership requirements vary with the situation. They vary 
with the school, the posiHon in the school, and the part of &e 
school involved. A deanship in one large university may be far di - 
ferent from a deanship in another university. Only the titles remain 
the same. The superintendency in a large industrial community 
makes different demands upon the individual than the demands 
made by the superintendency in a small, economically privi ege 
suburban community. What leadership role is or should be i 
specific educational situation depends upon tbe make up o^ 
personnel, the school situation, and, of course, upon e t'tu 
heads. How a leader at any time and in any situation unctm 
depends upon his interpretation of his role in relation to ‘s un 
standing of the group, of the roles of each individual in the group, 
and of his understanding of the situation. This means 
though some general characteristics, like those suggeste in 
concluding pages of this chapter, may be applied to good leader- 
ship, no blueprints of role can be given a leader in a classroom 
group, a leader in the university, or a leader in a sc oo community 
group which will give specific directions for leaders ip or or 
terpreting the leadership role. A specific interpretation must always 
be made, therefore, by individuals working in unique situations. 

Individual Motive 

What the leader conceives his leadership role to be depends aim 
upon who the individual is and especially upon his leaders ip 
motives. A university president, for instance, vho is mo iva 
advance his mvn prestige can be expected to execute his leaderslup 
responsibilities so that the results xvill win a measure of popular 
acclaim for him personally. The school principal who is strong y 
moUvated by a desire to use aiitliority will flaunt his person.a 
power. On the other hand, any administrator who is motivated. 
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prehension of structure of authority extends not only to the question 
of who shall use a certain autfiority but also to some comprehension 
of how that authority is rightfully to be used. Perhaps in the field of 
human relations the question of the right use one should make of 
authority is quite as important as is the question of whether one 
has the right to use an authority. 

If one further considers the factor of human relationships, it may 
seem that the question of the right way to use authority more 
nearly encompasses the whole of the leadership problem than does 
any other single consideration. In educational organization good 
human relations depend largely upon how authority is used. How 
authority is used and how it could or should be used is the funda- 
mental question in every educational organization. 

The contribution educational leadership, functioning in accord- 
ance with a desirable interpretation of role, can make toward the 
mprovement of human relations has been implied throughout the 
previous discussion and the circular relationship which leadership 
personnel relations bear to one another has been strikingly 
apparent ach reinforces the other. This circular relationship will 
a continuing thread of emphasis, oftentimes implied rather than 

p esse , in the materials of this and all subsequent chapters and 
ill^ In Ae three concluding chapters, which deal with certain 
Illustrative administrative techniques. 

dctpmi- nt all times and in all instances, the key 
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Interpretation of Role 

does lie turn £rst? What does this abstract concept of leadership 

rest upon? . 

Ethical basis. A leadership concept comes, in part at 
least, from a system of ethics. We assume that the leadership con- 
cept which is basic to a leadership role which is successful m the 
human relations held is a concept based upon understanding and 
appreciation. Understanding and appreciation may rest soundiy 
upon a basis of but one kind of ethics, namely, the kind knoivn as 
the ethics of cooperation. An educator derives such an ethical base 
for his leadership concept from study, observation, and conclusions 
about how people best work together. William James remar j . 
“The intellectual life of man consists almost wholly in his su s - 
tion of a conceptual order for the perceptual order m which his 

e.xperience originally comes.” * 

By observing groups of children growing up toge er we see 
the ethical concept of leadership becomes this land of subshtubon. 
Leadership concept emerges slowly among in ants, n e e 
years, personal characteristics of children play a ominan ro e i 
determining the pattern of leadership. As they grow o er, i 'es a 
dislikes exert strong influences. Later in life abstract consjderabons 
enter, and when the adult leadership stage is reached, ethical con- 
siderations gain in import.mce. Then consideration is given such 
concepts as cooperative leadership, authoritarian or dominance 
leadership, competitive leadership, and the like. 

These higher levels of abstraction then function to shape the 
manner in which leadership will be manifest in any concrete situa- 
tion. For example, all school administrators in general and to some 
degree perform similar functions. They are all e-xecutiics, pa 
pahng Lre or less in planning and policy making, semng as cdu- 
oalional experts for the board and in tlie eommunify. oflimlly 
represenUnl the personnel, influencing inte^ekationships among 
the personal, and so on. They differ markedly from 
not so much in the nature of their general functions as in Uie man- 

> William James, The ThOosophg of WOllem ]eme,. New York; TI.c Modem 
Librarj', p. "7. 
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least in part, by a desire to sustain desirable personnel relations 
and to improve them will tend to lead the group to resolve educa- 
tional problems in a manner which neither deliberately adds to his 
prestige nor exhibits his power. 

Motives, as they are revealed in leadership conduct, regardless of 
position filled by the individual, provide a clue to understanding 
leadership role. However, in order to understand a leader’s motives 
and to see them in relation to his entire personality and correctly 
to appraise their part in determining the way he functions, as a 
loader, one must know something about his basic concepts of lead- 
ership. What are some concepts of leadership? Where do such con- 
cepts come from? Which concepts of leadership are generally 
popular? What are the concepts which seemingly have aroused 
praiseworthy motives, have stimulated a desirable type of leader- 
ship behavior among all the members of a personnel? 


Difficulty in Formulating an Abstract Concept 

ven if the situation were such as to make its leadership demands 
t^A " rnembers of a personnel clear and desirable, even 

® assumes the place of leadership inler- 

nnr«A ™ ® ^ 'vay which promises to be consistent with good 

achiAv"^ ations because he is motivated largely by a desire to 
Should personal relations, he still faces further difficulties, 

cent nf 1 terms of a visionary ideal, a glamorous con- 

fall intn Z statements about leadership definitely 

lo be cons-'l ^1°' “ “"“pf to be only verbal and 

gffidi:g Ltnr of '“fo f-- f” 

and adjustaWc in"l'cm,"i '^o'^olops a concept indefinite, flexible, 
Uie Sisionarv but he 1 ° ‘’PI’"'“nity? Will he avoid tlie ideal and 

to be articulate ah "t" “ ’“ok of consistency, inability 

proceed cautiously and thoughtfully? Wlicro 
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William James said: “Those who insist that the ideal and the real 
are dynamically continuous are those hy whom the world is to be 
saved.” James consistently stresses the beUef that ideals, and also 
knowledge, facts, principles, generalizations, and opimons should 
be always interpretable into action. It is a mistake, for mstance, for 
any educator who, of course, must he a man of action, to incorpo- 
rate in his conceptual picture of leadership notions about *e idea s 
which are to guide him any that are pnrely metaphysical. A most 
acceptable interpretation may be expressed in James own wor 
“The solid meaning of life is always the same eternal thing, . . . 
the marriage, namely, of some unhabitual ideal, however special, 
with some fidelity, courage, and endurance; with some mans or 
woman’s pains. And, whatever or wherever life may be, there ivill 
always be the chance for that marriage to take place. . . 

One may not always justly judge a teachers or an admmista- 
tors action in a new or novel situation if one is unaware of the 
unhabitual ideal to which the action is wedded. Mismterpretebon 
of the ethical basis upon which action rests has often 
cient school administrators to be judged erroneously as havmg 
acted Inconsistently ivith their oivn educational ideals. 

When university income and student enrolment were precipi- 
tately declining in the spring of 1942 an administrator of one of *e 
schools in the university faced the necessity o mo 
organizational arrangements relative to the Depa en^ o 
giL Education. A tiansfer of the Department of Rehgious Edu- 
cation from the School of Education of the Umversity to one of 
bihUcal institutions on campus seemed to be the only ^s 

meant actually discontinuing a department in one P”™ ° , 

tion and establishing it in another. The approach ^ 

through the presidents of the institutions and the ‘'™ 
trustees with of course, the knowledge and 
within the Department of Religious Education. en 
was made public the action was openly and 
icized by one of the administrators colleagues, e o jec c 

* Ibid., p. S66, 
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ner in which they perform those functions. The manner in which 
they choose to perform the functions is largely contingent upon 
their ethical concepts of what they believe the nature of their rela- 
tions with others should be and also upon their ethical concepts of 
what the relationships among various members of the personnel 
should be. 


A desirable ethical basis for the concept of educational leader- 
ship implies acceptance of the fact that the very nature of educa- 
tion places upon the shoulders of all members of the educational 
personnel, regardless of position, an obligation to strive so to work 
toplher that their behavior will show that their education has 
stimulated a desire for and has resulted in a capacity to achieve a 
'gh level of group functioning. The individual who accepts a place 
of leadership in a school group-whether it be in an administrative 
position, in a classroom, or on a committee— has a responsibility to 
dernonstrate in a concrete and identifiable way that the educated 
leader is ethically equipped to work harmoniously and cobpera- 
ve y with his fellows and to lead a group toward realizing ethical 
jectives. To do this the administrator or other member of the 
p soime must formulate, each for himself, a conceptual picture of 
0 ro e e is to play and of the ethical manner in which he should 
P y at role in discharging his institutional responsibilities. 

n improving human relations in educational organization it must 
concept of leadership which tliose in posi- 
unon others of the group too accept, must rest 

upon some kind of an ethical basis. 

cllno.1 K IDEAL. How doos One arrive at that 

the nahir^*^ f'l, - ^ i ^ "'filing to use as a guide when determining 
arc tho identiBiH “f generalized ethical beliefs 
of rdation? \ ethical concept 

foil,'- ’■e™ Panted "ut is basic to 

wltli persomi°M° 1 ” “’"‘^P* leadership, is closely associated 

"d^cals'^r.Calt mft'- f 

cducilion^l 1 ,1 ^ ‘"tiirprctation and function, tlien, should 

ctlucational leadership place upon tlie ideal? 
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sure way of losing an issue, might prove highly embarrassing to 
those persons most closely concerned and might serve as an ex- 
pedient of escape from responsibility by a politically minded school 
administrator. 

Confusing procedure with ideal of action and interpreting ideal 
of action independent of the concrete situation in which it is being 
applied will many times lead to a misjudgment of an administra- 
tors action. On the other hand, an administrator whose actions are 
guided by a concept which is not based on an unselfish, high- 
minded, ethical ideal could use this kind of argument to justify 
dictatorial, highly selfish decisions. The point is that a line of 
action must be judged in terms of a given situation and of all the 
factors involved. An administrator must have ideals which guide 
fiim in making decisions, hence he can idealize no one procedure 
above all others and cannot assume that it will be right to follow 
one procedure in all situations. 

The solution to any school administration problem, whether it be 
a problem for the administrator or for someone else, can seldom 
follow a simple prescription. But, as James has indicated, where 
problems exist, the marriage between the unhabitual ideal and 
fidelity and courage and endurance must always have a chance to 
place. It seems clear that the marriage will not take place by 
blindly following some simple procedure which removes respon- 
sibility from an administrators or teachers' shoulders and thereby 
serves him, or them, as a protective device, despite the fact that by 
doing so he, or they, appear to be consistent with some leadership 
ideal. Consistency witli an ideal does not bind one consistently to 
use a given procedure. In oUicr words, in Uie field of school admin- 
istration tlicro is no such tiling as a purely democratic procedure. 
Tile ideal with which the procedure is consistent will determine the 
tlucsUon of whether the given procedure used is or is not the cor- 
rect one. 

Procedure, then, should never supplant ideal nor should consist- 
cncj' with an ideal be confused, even to the least degree, with con- 
sistency growing out of a constant devotion to a procedure. Any 
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transfer on the ground that, while the solution was the only right 
one and the transfer inevitable, the administrator had been incon- 
sistent with the ideal of democratic action because he had not first 
submitted the problem for discussion and approval by vote of the 
entire faculty of the School of Education. In the critic's opinion, it 
is wiser, in the long run, to conserve the democratic procedure, as 
he coneeived it, than to achieve a desirable result. He believed the 
procedure followed had violated the democratic ideal. The two 
views as to the nature and function of an ideal. 

The procedure followed had been selected by the administrator 
or several reasons. He believed it right and necessary that the pro- 
gram in religious education be conUnued. Obviously the existing 
ngements were not effectual. It was desirable that the person- 
j education be protected from the embarrassment of 
personally in a large group situation. The groups 
thncfl ^ concerned, from an administration viewpoint, were 
whioh^^nv ° make the plans and conclude the transfer 
were ann ^PPy^prlate financial arrangements. These officers 
were ^ irectly and mutually agreeable arrangements 

acHonwas Wis^'' experience proved that the final 

call for the'^f.' aituaUons, and there are many of them, 

tors the sol administrators, for decision by administra- 

proirBv T choice of 

ene of enoaEiJi. ^ “ procedure which is not the usual 

an adminfstltf ” f “'3 PoWng the issue to a vote, 

picture, to have'^a™ d ' ° ^ 

miseouccption is due -«>' leadership ideals. This 

necessary distinction Th ° “mmon error of failing to make a 
not be confused as it so' 1’'^“';™ “1 an ideal of action should 
the preservation of s ° j™ *” educational organizations, with 

ally, setUintr an n rr* • a single procedure. Aclu- 

by pVuLXn::!:rvr'''T one described 

y popular d.scuss.ou which cuds with a vote might be a 
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principal of a school, for example, by virtue of his position, is recog- 
Led as the one who is responsible for directing group actron. 
thought, and opinion, tor releasing energies and creative powers, for 
influencing and guiding the personnel of the school toward the 
most satisfactory group and individual achievements. He is popu 
lady recognized as the one who assumes the ultimate responsibi ly 
for the notion of the group, and in the main, whatever praise or 
censure he receives will result from the work of the group^ How- 
ever, the details concerning how he will discharge s ea ers ip 
responsibilities are determined by his beliefs and un ers an mg 
with respect to his role and the beliefs and understandings of other 
memhers of the group about his rightful role. The Bnal conclusmn 
about role will result from the interplay which takes place in 
of a particular situation. The day-to-day answers are , , 

varied as are the leaders and the groups and the situa ions i 
Each manifestation of leadership might, however, be ticketed 
belonging to a given popular classification. 

VaLs type! of popular conceptual patterns of 
certain common characteristics have been groupe an , 

somewhat loosely as; conservative, radical, progressive, mon , 

and reactionary. Although the ideas involved m such terms a 
usually identical with no two individuals, they are “mmonly ap- 
plied to types of leadership and certain of their broad general 

characteristics are popularly accepted.® 

Sometimes the concepts implied by any one of these classifica^ 
tions are assumed to be the expression of an ideal and hence should 
serve as standards for planning leadership role. O"o pmf— > 
writer, for example, writing about educational leadership lament 
the poverty of educational leadership, believes that such educa- 
tional lendLhip as we have is largely autocratic, and suggest din 
all educational leadership become democratic. Another autho 
would like to see educational leadership become what he calls 

> For research on leadership in How, 

Zander (cds.). Croup Dynamics Itcscardi and Theory, mans 
Peterson and Company, 1953, pp. 535-628. 
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M this point Calhoun attempted a coup, the gravity of which was under- 
rated at the time, and the purport of which has been much misunderstood 
since. The plan which he had sketched in his Charleston speech for a 
militant Southern party, to deliver an ultimatum and follow it if necessary 
by secession, possessed his whole mind. He watched Uke an eagle for an 
opportunity to consummate it. Observers noted that he was s eep ess, 
haggard with anxiety, stooped as rvith a weight of thought, qmcker and 
more fierce of utterance than ever.® 

Astute poliBcal activities have been markedly successful in bnnging 
power and prominence to men of inferior ability. Fol owmg 
Andrew Jackson’s term of office, presidential leadership is de- 


scribed by Nevins: 

For tiventy-five years after Jackson left the White House, no man of 
high abihties entered it. What was more, the country Imew that ™ 
of high abilities occupied it. Calhoun, spealdng to a nen in 
Webster's Htness for the presidency, added posiUvely: But he is to 
great a man ever to be made president.” In 1848, m 1856 the 
country was given a choice of mediocrities, neiffier P^By j ® _ 
impressive candidate. . . . Walt Whitman was fieme m^his condemna 
tion of these rowdy, vote-trading, incalculable gatherings. 

Politics ideally has meant science and art of government, A 
theory and practice of managing affairs of public po icy.^ s a 
dition, however, in the minds of citizens of a typical 
munity it is actually a struggle among men for power. en un 
the political method provides an easy and quick ° “ P 

tion of prestige and authority. Because of the way has g - 

erally been conducted, citizens have learned to view ® 
politics as a politic man-a man sagacious in promoting his own 
policies, ingenious in devising methods for gaining his on s, an 
shrewd contriver of plans to promote his self-interest, sun y 
thought of as a man who svill favor expediency before nght, a man 
'vorldly svise and sophisticated. Typically, he is stalled ^ ° 

public speaking and in addition he makes profitable use of all other 
procedures for getting people to do his bidding. A po cia , 

‘Allan Nei-ins, Ordeal of the Union, VoL I. New York: Chnilcs Scnbncrs 
Sons, 1047, pp. 221-222. 

’ pp. 180-187. 
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strictly scientific. Each clings to his favored idea so rigidly that his 
theory of educational administration and personnel relations intro- 
duces an exactitude approaching the impractical. Neither is able to 
reveal how his ideal will function to determine the relative roles in 
cases where, for instance, the two might by accident have to work 
together. 

We shall examine some of the popular classifications of leadership 
concepts as a preliminary to a study of the characteristics of a 
practical and useful personal philosophy which will guide an in- 
ividual in determining his role and which will give recognition to 
the fact that human differences do exist and must be taken into 
account. It is assumed that a satisfactory, workable, personal philos- 
op y toward role interpretation will duly recognize that individual 
meinbers of the personnel give allegiance to varied leadership con- 
cep at whoever at any given time, and in any given situa- 

on, IS e eader, his concept must allow for full recognition and a 

portsman s regard for the concepts of the others with whom he is 
working, 

POLITICAL CONCEPT. The political concept of role is 
flm most widespread of the traditions of leadership 

ong e American people.* The philosopher T. V. Smith, once a 
. imself, gives us a vivid description of this in a cryptic 

Doinf t ^ tL ^ ^ political leaders who still on principle 

nhrasp^ rather than to facts, who depend upon mystic 

folIowp\”s^^ tones, for attracting and retaining their 

aiTL P-fe-onafpolitidan is Lgely 

describes cXoTn! ” “ g''™P=- AUan Nevins 

of the professional pohUcian S^ial Structure." For a description 

WofpCT* Ataga2ine,^Februarv "Personal and Otherwise," 

Bntish historian see D \V^hrn.r »’ ® scholarly analysis by a 

Harper & Brothers. Chaoter'vTT "^’ Pofitfcs h America, 1954, New York; 

“Thomas Vemor Smffl P® Campaign." 

The University of Chicago’ Press, llUnois: 
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who have developed great skill in the use of traditional political 
methods for self-promotion may even reach national prominence. 
Mr. Houston describes a colleague in President Wilsons cabinet: 


When I saw Mr. Durgan, I spoke of the Mr. Bryan who had made a 
speech on the tariff and asked him what he thoug t o im. e an 
swered: “He has a fine voice and a good presence, but he really doesnt 
know anything at all.” I was to be reminded of this opinion many a time 
-the first time in Fort Worth, Texas, early in 1895, vvhen I heard Bryan 
for more than two hours on the silver question. I discovere a one 
could drive a prairie schooner through any part of his argument and 
never scrape against a fact or a sound statement.® 


Keports made by organized pressure groups against school sys- 
tems and arguments given by some community leaders who ave 
become disgruntled with the schools are typically as unsoun as 
Mr. Bryan’s arguments on the silver question. Neve e ess, as wi ^ 
Mr. Bryan, if they can speak eloquently, or write charmingly, their 
words carry much weight. As the tradition operates, the leaders 
who skilfully employ political methods are listened 
arguments have telUng effects. It should be remembered that Mr. 
Bryan lost the presidency by only a narrow margin! 

But leadership of a political nature is not limited to the corn- 
munity outside the school. Educators, too, can use the me o 
gain and maintain various desired positions and special privi^^es. 
It is no secret that many of them do. Some time ago a man wi an 
attractive personality but with little training and with on y 
educational experience in rural elementary schools was S*™" ° 

political appointment as county superintendent of rural schoo s 
when he was sixty-five years old. Pleased with the position an so 
on the advantages of ascendency through political means, he cn- 
tored the state primary c.ampaign for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He made a thorough canvass of the state, re- 
peating many times a patriotic type of address ski u y P 'tase 
oud appropriate to the times. It was said that he held memberslup 


^.•Darid F. Hauston. EigJit Veurx w«I. WiWr Cafcinrt. Vol. I, Carden Ci^ 
New Yoik: Doublcday, Page and Company, 19-u, P- 
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minds of the public, is an exceedingly partisan man, a Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways as characterized in Pilgrim’s Progress, one who would 
win position rather than promote a just cause. 

All school communities include people who use the tactics of the 
professional politicians. Those who desire election as school trus- 
tees, citizens’ caucus groups to nominate school board members, 
and undercover organizations promoting selfish interests frequently 
employ the political method and use the traditional leadership tac- 
tics of the professional politician. Some school offices such as state 
superintendents of public instruction and county superintendents 
of schools, are elective on partisan tickets and in some states the 
appointment of a school board is made on a party basis. The trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois, as is true in some other states, are 
elected by party vote. No well-organized educational personnel can 
afford to overlook the deep-sealed hold the tradition has in the 
average American community. Unfortunately, if organizations line 
up against the schools and use the methods of politics in opposing 
schools the confidence and security of the personnel may be under- 
mined and the resulting educational paralysis in human relations 
may ^ make it difficult for the most conscientious teachers and 
administrators to render unselfish, meritorious service. 

It is disillusioning and discouraging to recognize that in our 
American political system in every community selfish political 
leaders lacking the qualities of statesmanship often exert great in- 
uence and that this influence may be contrary to the interests of 
pu 'c education. In a report of an administrative crisis in an 
^erican university the following pertinent conclusion appears: 
Ihe faculty, individually and colIecUvely . . . have been alerted 
a sense of danger in this new merger of politics and public edu- 
ca ion. n education, at least, it is important to resist both the in- 
erent badness of power hungry politicians and the suffocating 
goodness of men without ideas.” ® 

IndividuaU who do not possess sound leadership capacity but 
fflinoisl" School and Society, April 3, 1954. 
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ruled 30 B.c. to 14 a.d. over the Koman Republic as James Henry 
Breasted describes him. “The princeps was the real ruler, because 
the legions were behind him. and the so caUed republican State 
created by Augustus tended to become a military monarchy. . . . 
All the influences from the Orient were in the same direction. 
Egypt was in no way controlled by the Senate, but remained a pn- 
vate domain of the emperor. In this the oldest State on the Medi- 
terranean the emperor was king, in the oriental sense. 
its huge revenues and ruled there as the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 

The earliest authority the child perceives is the monarchical ^ 
in the home. His father and mother are rulers. While he is in sc o 
the teacher replaces his father and mother in au onty an 
teachers authority is supreme. The effects of this e’T’enenre 
in dependence on external authority may persist muc ^ oo 
with some even throughout life. To a degree, the expenence 
a background to an individual’s concepts of leadership and to his 
notions about what is needed to build wholesome human re ^ 

We all received our first concepts about what is goo , w a 
right, and what is wrong from someone whose authority we o 
upon as absolute. Later we learned that our govemmen 
upon positive concepts such as: all men are bom ree, a 
bom equal; certain truths are self-evident; human beings possess 
unalienable rights; and the like. From such positive no 
questioned principles which men believe in an accep we 
taught to comprehend and accept our individual pnvi ege . 
responsibility for sharing in leadership and for etermin 
own values. Public education in America seeks, ideally, o e p 

trust in the individual and so to nurture the individual a . 

trust which our country’s founders expressed in the above-s . 
phrases is justified. By educating individuals who, socia y ®P®“ 
ing. can be trusted and by developing trust in individuals we have 
believed we would render improbable any wide accep ance 

'"James Henry Breasted, The Conquest of CMlizottan, New York. Haipe 
« Brothers, 1926, p. 597. 
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in a number of politically potent, pressure type, undercover, secret 
organizations. Perhaps it should not have been surprising that he 
was elected to that important ofiGcel Flushed with success and per- 
haps aware of the temporary features of the position, he aspired 
next to be the superintendent of a large city school system in the 
state. This was not a political appointment, but from his position 
in the state department he was able to exert sufficient influence to 
secure the appointment. Inevitably his professional inadequacies 
overwhelmed him. His life was too spent to allow him to save him- 
self by getting training. His age, however, did make his sudden 
retirement plausible. Until his death he continued to exert political 
influence in the educational matters of the state, and to the end, 
aroused audiences by repeating his one successful, highly omo* 
tional, patriotic speech. 

Every intelligent member of an organized educational personnel 
needs to be cognizant of the potency of the individual in the gmup 
who operates politically. He should recognize further the charac- 
teristics of unwholesome political influence, with its harmful effects 
on human relations. He should strive to counteract its effects and 
attempt, by any ethical means, to redirect the individual who foh 
lows an undesirable political method. Each trained member of the 
personnel should also examine his own many and varied leadership 
activities to detect and eliminate those which may fall into purely 
political classification as it is identified with that which savors of 
the selfish, the unsound, and the ruthless. This he must do whil® 
fully cognizant that the political method which he forsakes might 
afford him the easiest and quickest means of rising on the hierar- 
chical ladder to power, prestige, and special privilege. This mar- 
riage beUveen an unhabitual ideal and fidelity and courage and 
endurance is obviously not easy to effect. 

Monarchical concept. It is a long way back to monar- 
cMcal government as such, but it would be a mistake to assume 
^ at its leadership traditions have disappeared with the passage of 
time. The essence of monarchical authority was its finality, its abso- 
lutism, and its vastness. Picture the real power of an Augustus who 
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scientific method and its possible contributions to a kind of educa- 
tion, thinking, and leadership which would improve the quality of 
human relations. 

Like many words in the English language, the word scientific 
has been given a number of meanings and there is a great variety 
in the ideas about what is meant by "being scientific.” Science may 
be thought of as a systematized body of knowledge, so systematized 
as to lead to the formulation of general truths. From that source 
comes the idea of a science of education, of a social science, and 
the like. Some think of science in terms of skill. Thus we hear that 
a prize fighter makes boxing a science. Staging television shows, 
directing the making of a film, even writing gags, have been re- 
fined to a science. A third meaning, and the one we shall utilize in 
describing a scientific concept of leadership for the improvement 
of human relations is the one which considers science a field of 
study in which the chief method is that of observation with a care- 
ful classification of conclusions from which are established verifi- 
able generalizations or laws. 

Following the reasoning dictated by this third meaning, a scien- 
tific concept of leadership involves taking the methods used in the 
physical sciences and making them applicable to tlie field of human 
relations.^® The use of the metliod presupposes that a generalization 
can bo made or inference drawn about what experience indicates 
to be the types of human relations most desirable. Thus ethical 
concept or intuitive assumption precedes tlie application of the 
method. Once tlie assumption is posed, observation of tlie conse- 
quences of what is done is then in order. Observation settles 
whether one form of action is superior to another. That is, a gener- 
alization is readied. A problem is, however, posed by tlie fact that 
even the most eminent of physical scientists sharply disagree about 

education from the riewpoint of o self-styled “true rcv-olutionist” see Harold 
llugg and Ann Sliumaicr, The ChUd-Ccnicrcd School, Yonlcrs-on-Hudson, 
Kew York; World Book Companj*, 1028. np, 27-31. 

** For an extended treatment of the subfcct sec Stuart Clwse, The ProfHrr 
Study of Mankind, New York: Harper it Brothers, 10-lS, Part I on “Cliarting 
the Field of Human liclations.” 
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authoritative and monarchical concept of leadership. Nevertheless, 
like modem animal likenesses to the fossils found in the rocks, 
there is evidence that some present leadership practices in educa- 
tional organizations are similar to those which existed long ago. 
This situation is neither unique nor strange. Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, and others like them returned to the absolutistic practices of 
bygone times and discovered that a monarchical concept of leader- 
ship was neither unpalatable nor unacceptable to many millions of 
people. 

In most American communities there are citizens in positions of 
authority who are accustomed to speak and to be obeyed like 
monarchical rulers of a small empire. They may have children in 
school, may be members of boards of education, may be widely 
inHuenUal upon many matters which affect the school, They will 
their influence and bring pressures to get their conceptual 
ideals of leadership implanted in the schools. Fortunately such indi- 
viduals are not usually in the majority but their influences are often 
such as to affect personnel relaUonships. They are a force and a 
constant threat to other ideals of leadership and their possible 
effects are not to be ignored. 

In leadership concept and leadership activities the members of 
every educational organization should seek to exclude from their 
o^vn practices the authoritarian characteristics which are so easily 
assumed, which are inconsistent with the finer traditions of our 
a on, and which we believe are less effective in terms of what we 
esire to achieve in personnel relations and in teacher, student, 
and child experience. 


C CONCEPT. In examining leadership for pur- 

we find another type of leadership tradition 
itHh ^ ^ advocated by many writers. This type reflects the 

cated fb f ” ^ of physical science. Frequently it is advo- 

technin ^ leadership, without reservation, adopt the 

scientifin^r cultivate the characteristics associated with the 
oncept of leadership.*! Volumes have been written about 

appraisal ot the lesulta of the scientific approach to the study of 
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elusions of the nineteenth eentury science on philosophical questions are 
once again in the melting pot. . . . This may seem disappointing harvest 
to have garnered from so extensive a field of new scientific activity, and 
from one, moreover, which comes so close to the territory of philosophy. 
Yet we may reflect that physics and philosophy are at most only a few 
thousand years old, but probably have lives of thousands of milhons of 
years stretching away in front of them.*® 

Perhaps at this time, in the field of personnel relations, all we can 
conclude is that the metliod of the physical sciences holds great 
promise for the future, but that for the present it may be expecting 
too much if we view it as giving a final answer to our perplexing 
problems. 

PoPULAit CLASSIFICATIONS. Any classifications of leader- 
ship concepts are, of course, made arbitrarily on the basis of 
selected characteristics. There are many types. The types overlap. 
One frequently used popular classification divides leaders into 
tiiree types which, in ^eir extremes, are called reactionary, con- 
servative, and radical. In some intensity all these can be identified 
among the individuals in most educational organizations. 

Reactionary educational leadership strives to reinstitute some 
pattern, structure, or procedure which has been changed. Some- 
thing which was taken from the curriculum should be returned. 
High schools should revert to practices of mass failure, rigid selec- 
tion for entrance, and promotions based on inflexible qualifications. 
Conservative leadership does not revert back but strives to preserve 
tile status quo and to proceed with extreme caution when making 
any organizational change. The argument is that since progress has 
been made through adherence to tried and sound principles, every 
effort should be exerted to conserve all the good that has been 
gained. The radical leader finds little in present-day educational 
organization to commend. He is an arch critic and advocates basic 
fundamental changes oftentimes involving the novel, the unproved, 
and the untried. 

Leadership personal characteristics of the three types, in the 
“ Ibid., pp. 216-217. 
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how generalizations are best formulated. For instance, Sir 
Jeans takes issues with the philosophical claims of Sir Arthur 
Eddington and especially does he disapprove of the extreme claims 
Eddington attaches to the importance of subjectivity in making 
scientific discoveries. Eddington says: . I believe that 0 

whole system of fundamental hypotheses can be replaced by 
temological principles. Or, to pul it equivalently, all the laws 0 
nature that are usually classed as fundamental can be foreseen 
wholly from epistemological considerations. They correspond to 
a priori knowledge, and are therefore, wholly subjective. Iji 
discussion of Eddington’s claims, which he feels are somewhat 
extreme, Jeans gives this quotation from Eddington’s writings: 


. . . an intelligence unacquainted with our universe, but acquainte 
with the system of thought by which the human mind interprets to itse 
the content of its sensory experience, should be able to attain all the 
knowledge of physics that we have attained by experiment. He wool 
not deduce the particular events and objects of our experience, but he 
would deduce the generalizations we have based on them.^* 

Thus even eminent physical scientists themselves find it difficult 
to distinguish between discovery made through the application of 
the scientific method and man’s interpretation of that which he has 
discovered. How much more likely are these differences to be 
accentuated in an area like that of human relations! 

In formulating our conceptual abstraction about science and 
leadership— perhaps weighing such philosophical questions as the 
nature and significance of free will, determinism, freedom, a priori 
knowledge, cause and effect, about which men of learning have 
long argued— we are confronted with the question of how to pro- 
ceed in the face of statements by careful and competent physical 
scientists such as the following; 


If we must state a conclusion, it would be that many of the former con- 

Sir AiAur Eddington, The ThOosophy of Physical Science, New York: 
The Nlacmillan Company, 1939, pp. 5&-S7. 

1?™®® Jeans, Physics and Philosophy, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, pp. 74-75, quoting Sir Arthur Eddington. 
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Not so good when people obey and acclaim him. 

Worse when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people 
They fail to honor you. 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled. 

They \vill all say, 

‘We did this ourselves.” 

The ancient philosopher’s description of leadership as die art of 
influencing people has since been emphasized consistently in many 
descriptions of what constitutes good leadership. Descriptions in 
these terms have a simplicity and directness which give them charm 
and attractiveness. In terms of good personnel relations, however, 
how does such a definition measure up? 

It conceives leadership to be definitely the function of an indi- 
vidual as opposed to a function of the group. In our definition of 
organization and in our discussion of the structure of authority and 
coordination we have proceeded in terms of the tacit agreements 
and understandings which make the group an organization. Ideally, 
power and function have been part of the group. Power and func- 
tion have resulted from the organization in action. In the light of 
our examination of certain problems resulting from the organiza- 
tion in operation it has seemed highly desirable, in terms of good 
personnel relations, to adhere to this conception of the organiza- 
tion, to view its various parts and functionaries as ine.xtricably in- 
volved in common endeavor. It follows, then, that a definition of 
good leadership in terms of an individual is not in agreement with 
our basic understanding of principles of organization which poten- 
tially foster good personnel relations. 

Defining leadership in terms of an individual is further incon- 
sistent with the pattern of organization which seems most desirable 
for personnel relations because, in predicting who will make a 

Wttcr Djuncr, The ^Vey of Life According to Lao-tzu, N<nv York: The 
John Day Company, 1944, pp. 34-35. Cop)'righl, 1914, by Witter Bjiincr. 
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school or in the community, reveal similarities. Generally speaUng, 
an individual of any one of the three types is prone to defend his 
position with undue positiveness and to advocate his beliefs wi 
considerable emotion, often substituting earnestness of convic 
tion for intelligent reasoning. He will at times exhibit a com at 
attitude in which anger, repartee, and ridicule are typical invo ve 
ments. In argument there is a tendency for the personnel mem er 
who is decidedly conservative, radical, or reactionary to be into 
erant of the viewpoints of his colleagues and others— intolerant to 
a degree that results in an unwillingness to examine or even to 
listen to opinions which are different. 

Every educational personnel faces the task of encouraging 
assisting members and community groups to be conscious of 
need for understanding and tolerance and to emphasize the 
portance of all attempts to bring about improvement in human 
relations— of avoiding the characteristic attitudes of the extreme 
reactionary, conservative, or radical. To be effective, whoever 
attempts to lead must be free from adherence to extremes and 
from the emotion, intolerance, and combative responses which are 
characteristic of extreme positions. Seemingly, the proponents of 
the strong “shot in the arm” method to accomplish what they desire 
have little success in raising the general tone of human relations. 


DEFINING GOOD LEADERSHIP 

Attempts to define good leadership were a favorite pastime of 
philosophers throughout earlier ages and their definitions are as 
varied as are the definitions of anything else which involves a con- 
sideration of values, a discrimination between what are good 
human relations and what are poor. Six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ (604 b.c.) the Chinese philosopher and moralist 
Lao-tzu spoke of leadership: 

A leader is best 

\Vhen people bardy know that he exists. 
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1819) in attempting to be inclusive in defining a river produced 
diis definition: “Every river appears to consist of a main trunk fed 
from a variely of branches, each running into a valley proportioned 
to its size, and all these together forming a system of valleys, com- 
municating with one another, and having such a nice adjustment 
of their declivities that none of them join the principal valley either 
on too high or too low a level; a circumstance which would be 
infinitely improbable if each of diese valleys were not the work of 
the streams that flow through them.” The definition of a river is 
very complicated when it is made inclusive. How much more com- 
plicated would a definition of a broad term of human relations like 
leadership have to be to be equally inclusive! Obviously, a com- 
pletely inclusive definition would be such a lengthy and verbally 
involved statement that it would not be useful. 

It seems practical, then, to abandon the idea of developing a 
definition which is comprehensive. If we attempt to be brief and 
still to include the idea of flexibility what kind of a definition of 
leadership do we develop? Ordway Tead says: "Leadership is the 
activity of influencing people to cooperate toward some goal svhich 
they come to find desirable.” Even if we accept this definition we 
still face a difficulty. With leadership so defined, how are we going 
to refine the definition to make it apply to that leadership which is 
good” according to ethical standards we previously discussed? It 
seems as impractical to strive for brevity in defining good leader- 
ship as it is to strive for inclusiveness. 

Because we are interested in developing understandings which 
^vill advance our appreciation of and ability to cope ^vith problems 
of personnel relations, we conclude that leadership should be de- 
fined in terms of a function of the group and not in terms of an 
individual influencing people. We discover that it is impractical to 
develop such a definition which would be inclusive. We conclude 
that a definition which achieves brevity is inadequate, that it is not 

'^Ordway Tcad, The Art of Leadership, New York; Book 

Company, Inc., 1935, p. 20. 
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successful leader, it puts the emphasis upon the development of 
such personality traits as aggressiveness, dominance, ambition to 
control, and on physical characteristics like size, voice, and posture. 
Leadership in terms of an individual may be built largely upon 
attractive appearance and charming personality. On the other 
hand, leadership, which is a group phenomenon, which arises m 
terms of a group situation, gets its authority and power from the 
group, and is responsible to the group. This leadership always tends 
to place greater emphasis upon such factors as intelligence, poten- 
tial performance, the structure of die group, relationships of the 
leader to others in the group, and the leadership role. 

Besides the fact that the traditional definition of good leadership 
in terms of an individual does not fit into our understanding of the 
desirable educational organization and does not stress those qual- 
ities of leadership which seem to have most promise in promoting 
good human relations, we discard a definition in terms of an indi- 
vidual also because focus upon an individual will entail a resistance 
to change, especially change which affects the leader himself or 
affects his position or power. In defining good leadership, then, if 
we are to be consistent with our understanding that the organiza- 
tion is a dynamic institution and tiius reasonably friendly to change, 
it would seem necessary not only to include the generally accepted 
emphasis on influencing people but also to recognize as a fact that 
good leadership is first and foremost a function of the group. This 
means that in the definition it is necessary to recognize the need for 
flexibility and change in function and in organization. How can 
good leadership be defined to include this quality of flexibility? Or, 
can an all-inclusive concept of leadership, one which will serve as 
a guide to proper interpretation of role, be stated as a simple defi- 
nition? 

If such a definition is possible, should it be more inclusive than 
were the definitions of those who focus on leadership's function of 
Muencing people? Inclusiveness is difficult to achieve. Even when 
^ e ning something that can be seen such as a physical object which 
IS well understood it is difficult to be inclusive. John Playfair ( 174&- 
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the effect of the impact of certain philosophical forces and will 
have other definite features. What can we conclude, as a result of 
our observation, are the discernible characteristics of the leadership 
philosophies of the educational leaders past and present who have, 
according to standards of achievement which stress success in the 
personal relations field, been most effective? 


Truly Personal 

Perhaps the first outstanding characteristic of the leadership 
philosophies of these individuals is diat the leadership philosophy 
is truly personal. A philosophy of educational leadership which one 
believes in and in terms of which one behaves in the group situa- 
tion is unique, developed perforce within one's self, truly personal. 
One can, for example, read what Josiah Royce wrote about loyalty 
and know what Royce found to be a satisfactory guide to role deter- 
mination. Royce can be of much help but he will answer no one's 
questions in the concrete and specific. Each must forge the answers 
in terms of his own background and beliefs and as he meets the 
continuum of life's daily events. 

Related to the Contemporary 

In addition to the fact that the philosophy is truly personal, it 
must be produced by, grow out of, and function naturally in the 
contemporary American social scene. Charles and Mary Beard say: 

Tin's idea of civilization, in a composite formulation, embraces a con- 
ception of histor)’ as a struggle of human beings in the world for in- 
dividual and social perfection— for the good, the true, the beautiful— 
against ignorance, disease, the harshness of physical nature, the forces 
of barbarism in individuals and in society. It assigns to history in the 
United Stales, so conceived, unique features in origins, substance, and 
development. 

Inherent in the idea is tlio social principle. That is to say: the civiliza- 
tion of men and women occurs in society, and all the agencies used in 
the pnjcess— langu.igc, ideas, Icnowlcdgc, institutions, property, and in- 
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possible to formulate a definition which is satisfactory to our pur- 
pose. What, then, must we turn to? 

We can observe the kind of educational leadership which pro- 
motes good personal relations and we can analyze leadership in 
that kind of situation. We can analyze the good educational leader, 
learn the general characteristics of his personal philosophy of lead- 
ership. We can make some conclusions about the personal charac- 
teristics of the individual who exerts expert educational leadership- 
But will all this give us a definition of good leadership? Obviously 
not. Observing, analyzing, and examining will give us a concept of 
good leadership, will give us direction in developing good leader- 
ship, but it will not give us a definition of good leadership. Good 
leadership eludes simple definition. We can arrive at no satisfactory 
collection of words and phrases which afford anything which 
approximates a satisfactory definition of good leadership. For help 
we must turn toward developing a conceptual order of role inter- 
pretation which is arrived at from our many and varied earlier 
experiences with leaders and leadership roles. 

A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY OF LEADERSHIP 

Since it is impossible to capture what is meant by good leader- 
ship in a simple definition, we must find conceptual order of what 
good leadership is by observing it in action, by analyzing the man- 
ner in which it actually functions. In observing the expert educa- 
tional leader one observes the expert educational leader’s personal 
philosophy of leadership because in his behavior he necessarily 
reveals the predominant features of his philosophy. As we have 
pointed out, this philosophy encompasses his ethical understand- 
ings and ideals, sets the pattern for his concept of leadership and 
for his discharge of the leadership function. 

A personal philosophy of leadership will be characterized more 
or l^s by some ingredients of the traditional concepts of leadership 
we ave discussed— the political, the monarchical, the scientific, or 
something else. In addition, the leadership philosophy \viU show 
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Includes the Abstract 

In this system of though^ as is the case \vi& all systematic 
thought, there is enough of the abstract, of assumption,^® of hypoth- 
esis, of the theoretical, to give desired definiteness, orderliness, 
consistency, and logicality so that it may serve for what die social 
scientists refer to as a frame of reference. “Frame” is an apt word 
whether used as a verb or as a noun since it implies fashioning or 
forming and conveys the idea of a constructional system which pro- 
vides for a foundation and for a fitting together. 

Linked with Reality 

The abstractions which comprise the educational leadership 
philosophy are also sufficiently linked with educational realities to 
make the philosophy practical. 

Educationalists have been indicted for using abstract terms with- 
out being able to translate their meanings into concrete situations. 
The expert educational leader may express his ideas in generaliza- 
tions but he also has the wisdom and the ability to apply bis gen- 
eralizations to concrete situations.*® He is apt in giving examples. 
His illustrations are culled from that which is significant, actual, and 
real, rather than from that which emanates from some book on wit. 
They will possess a concreteness which is readily understood. Sir 
}ames Jeans says: "It is no good teHing a crowd of savages that the 
time-differential of the electric displacement is the rotation of the 
magnetic force multiplied by the velocity of light.” Such a state- 
ment is concrete and meaningful to the trained physical scienb'st but 
useless as a means of communication \vith others. The effective 
cducabonal leader will attempt to express his ideas, illuminated 
witli examples, in words which can be fully comprehended by those 

The reader who feels bolhered by Ujc place of intuition and assumption in 
thinking will profit by reading an introdtiction to some beginning college fe:r{- 
book in phj'sics. Sec, for example, Alexander Kolin, Thysics Us Laxes, Ideas 
end .'fct/iodj. New York; McGraw-lIiH Dock Company, Inc., 1930, Chanter I 
and especial!)' pages 6-9. TIjc meUK>doIog)’ of ph)‘sical science is clearly de- 
^ibed in Uiosc pages. 

See the discussion of tccliniques in Chapter 7. 
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ventions— are social products, not the products of individuals working 
in a vacuumd® 

One’s philosophy of educational leadership cannot function in a 
vacuum. For example, in observing a high school principal who i5 
successful in solving some of the present-day youth problems we 
will notice that his philosophy reflects a rather thorough understand 
ing of the contemporary problems of youth, of how these problems 
are the outgrowth of contemporary civilization. His philosophy m 
action shows the influence of existing knowledge of the current 
needs of youth. 

Evolves into a System 

A successful philosophy of leadership gradually evolves into a 
system. Like the painting hanging on the wall, it may remind one 
of some school of thought. The leadership philosophy may, from 
time to time, show the influence of a James, an Eddington, a Smith, 
a Mead, or someone else. The ideas, however, as they evolve, reflect 
an increasing rational interdependence, order, and coherence. As we 
gain acquaintance with the leadership philosophy of an individual 
member of the personnel we may, to an extent, predict his reaction 
to a specific issue. We cannot know him like a book, but his 
philosophy about leadership is characterized by a degree of orderli- 
ness and unity remindful of a systematized printed treatment of 
some subject. 


Altvays in Process 

The expert educational leader possesses a philosophy which is 
always in the process of being built. It is never finally formulated or 
inflexibly established. New situations, new clues, associations with 
people, exert their influence, modify, and sometimes displace some 
element in the philosophy. 

« ^ailes A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The American Spirit, New York: 

Ihe Macmillan Company, 1942. p. 672. 
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Includes the Abstract 
In this system of thought, as is the case with all systematic 
thought, there is enough of the abstract, of assumption,^® of hypoth- 
esis, of the theoretical, to give desired definiteness, orderliness, 
consistency, and logicality so that it may serve for what the social 
scientists refer to as a frame of reference. Frame is an apt word 
whether used as a verb or as a noun since it implies fashioning or 
forming and conveys the idea of a constructional system which pro- 
vides for a foundation and for a fitting together. 

Linked with Reality 

The abstractions which comprise tlie educational leadership 
philosophy are also sufficiently linked with educational realities to 
make the philosophy practical. 

Educationalists have been indicted for using abstract terms with- 
out being able to translate their meanings into concrete situations. 
Tile expert educational leader may c,\press his ideas in generaliza- 
tions but he also has the wisdom and the ability to apply his gen- 
eralizations to concrete situations.®® He is apt in giving examples. 
His illustrations are culled from Uint which is significant, actual, and 
real, rather than from tliat which emanates from some book on wit. 
Tlicy will possess a concreteness which is readily understood. Sir 
James Jeans says: “It is no good telling a erowd of savages tliat the 
time-dillcrential of the electric displacement is the rotation of the 
magnetie force multiplied by the velocity of light.” Such a state- 
ment is concrete and meaningful to llie trained pliysic.al scientist but 
useless as a means of communication with others. TIic effective 
educational leader will attempt to express his ideas, illuminated 
"illi examples, in words which can be fidly comprehended by those 

" Tlic trader wlm feels liollicrcsl by the place of inluillon nod assumption in 
IWrAjn- ssUl p„nt l,v icadinR an inlsoduction to some Iieginolng college le't- 
bonV la See', for example. Alexander Kollo, Phyact f(s tour. Men* 

o'-d .'IrtWr, Yoil;: McCrass-Hill Boole Company, Inc., 1930. Ctaider 1 
*■*1 e,jaaiallj. pages 0-9. Tlie inetliodolog>- of ph)'5ical science is clearly ee- 
•caiiiea! In lliese pages. 

**tlee i},a disesisiion of tecl'.niqucs in Qiapler 7. 
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ventions— are social products, not the products of individuals worldnp 
in a vacuum.*® 

One’s philosophy of educational leadership cannot function in a 
vacuum. For example, in observing a high school principal who is 
successful in solving some of the present-day youth problems we 
will notice that his philosophy reflects a rather thorough understand 
ing of the contemporary problems of youth, of how these problerns 
are the outgrowth of contemporary civilization. His philosophy m 
action shows the influence of existing knowledge of the current 
needs of youth. 

Evolves into a System 

A successful philosophy of leadership gradually evolves into a 
system. Like the painting hanging on the wall, it may remind one 
of some school of thought. The leadership philosophy may, from 
time to time, show the influence of a James, an Eddington, a Smith, 
a Mead, or someone else. The ideas, however, as they evolve, reflect 
an increasing rational interdependence, order, and coherence. As we 
gain acquaintance with the leadership philosophy of an individual 
member of the personnel we may, to an extent, predict his reaction 
to a specific issue. We cannot know him like a book, but his 
philosophy about leadership is characterized by a degree of orderli- 
ness and unity remindful of a systematized printed treatment of 
some subject. 


Alivays in Process 

The expert educational leader possesses a philosophy which is 
always in the process of being built It is never finally formulated or 
inflexibly established. New situations, new clues, associations with 
people, exert their influence, modify, and sometimes displace some 
element in the philosophy. 

1® R- Beard, The American Spirit, New York: 

me Macimllan Company, 1942, p. 672. 
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istrative leadership with that envisioned by the following statement. 
This latter illustrates the use of a philosophy of leadership in a 
situation where educational leadership is conceived as a function 
of the group. 

The necessity for leadership in our modern life grows out of the im- 
possibility for any man’s being omniscient. But the same lack that necessi- 
tates leadership prescribes the kind of leadership needed. It is of the 
specialistic piecemeal type. In order to know enough to lead here, I must 
choose to be relatively ignorant there. That means that the choice that 
makes me a leader here requires me to be a follower there. But I must 
demand of him whom I follow, even as he demands of me, that he shall 
not put either his prestige or his interests between me and the facts. 
This clearly means that in a civilized society, every man must be a fol- 
lower in many fields.*® 

The first quotation implies that only great men have a philosophy, 
that these bigger men somehow or other, like big and little walnuts 
in a barrel, sift to the top and from that elevated vantage point they 
pass their philosophy down to lesser men. The second states that 
each man has a philosophy that each may be a specialist at some 
point, may also be a big man, if you please, and that the problem is 
how to plan wisely, so that all the facts, opinions, knowledges, and 
generalizations held by various individuals can be brought to bear 
when considering a given plan of action. 

The superintendent shou/d and will have his philosophy. He may 
not, however, pass it down to bis subservient even though highly 
trained professional subordinates. He will use it as his instrument 
for thinking and planning, when he and the group are projecting 
the work of the school. Each of the others wll likewise employ his 
o\vn philosophy. 

TIic axpert educational leader will say: "My philosophy is one 
that I believe in, but it is not one that I am obligated to defend. I 
shall use it as I work \Wtli others, in formulating and cany'ing out 
plans for the school. I shall, however, form tlic habit of looking 
away from philosophy, principles, generalizations, toward facts, 

*^’nK3mas Vernor Smith, op. cf/., pp. 18t)-190. 
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with whom he works, whether they be children, parents, teachers, 
or others. The adequate philosophy of leadership will always Unl^ 
abstraction with concrete situations in easily understood ways. 
Whoever can succeed in doing this holds one of the most important 
keys to the improvement of human relations. 


Serves as an Instrument 


Finally, we observe the function served by a philosophy of 
educational leadership. What use does the teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, or college president who is seriously interested in helping 
improve human relations within his organization expect his philos- 
ophy to serve? Certainly, the emphasis Nvill be on service. The 
philosophy will be used as an instrument, an instrument with which 
to think, with which to plan, with which to project solutions to 
problems. The philosophy will look to action, toward doing some- 
thing concrete within the school. It will not be something to lool^ 
toward, something to defend at every turn. It will be something to 
look away from, toward something that is worthy of doing. 

The successful educational leader thinks in terms of the conse- 
quences of what he proposes to do, especially of possible results 
upon human relations. It is at this point we observe some definite 
differences in a philosophy of leadership which views leadership as 
a function of the individual and a philosophy of leadership which 
views leadership as a function of the group. Following is a state- 
ment concerning school administration which illustrates the first 
point of view. The use made of the philosophy reveals that it rests 
upon leadership viewed as a function of an individual. “The leader 
0 e group is the superintendent of schools who has a philosophy 
of education which he promulgates through the medium of his 
cowor 'ers. The whole program of supervision should grow out of 
is p ilosophy. Maximum results can be accomplished only if it Is 
clearly understood and wholeheartedly subscribed to by everyone 
m the instructional personnel.” 2 * Now, compare this idea of admin- 


Samuel E. Weber, 
Teaching Personnel, New 


Cooperative Administration and Supervision of 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1937, p. 265. 


the 
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personal philosophy of leadership has been subject to the influence 
of science. This may be, in part, the result of his training. 

In our discussion of various concepts of leadership we considered 
die scientific concept which, in its entirety, is not applicable to 
educational leadership. The successful educational leader does, 
however, reveal certain characteristics which show that he possesses 
some of the leadership understandings encompassed in the scien- 
tific concept. In general, the successful educational leader has se- 
cured these understandings through his training in science. He has 
been trained in or exposed to the influence of at least one of the 
science fields— preferably one of the physical sciences. Such expe- 
riences have afforded the leader first-hand acquaintance with the 
techniques of the trained scientist who reasons from intuition and 
who thinks in terms of abstractions and the metaphysical, but in- 
cludes in his concepts the concrete, the fact and the factual.®® 

The expert educational leader ^vilI reveal that he has had training 
in science by his devotion to details, his respect and reverence for 
potentiality in life’s affairs, and his confidence in man’s ability to 
observe. In other words, he views his observation of the effect of 
what he does upon human relations as the final court of appeal. 

The expert educational leader will use scientific procedures as 
part of everyday procedures. He will seek progressively to incor- 
porate his generalizations about scientific method into his dealings 
with people. Relying upon the methods the scientists use will in- 
fluence his habitual ways of thinking about the effects of what he 
does upon others. In time this habit will affect his whole emotional 
structure. 

As pointed out, the educational leader who utilizes the scientific 
method uses facts, principles, generalizations, laws, and respected 
opinion as instruments \vith which to think clearly. He develops 
tbe habit of finding facts and using them discriminately. He sub- 

For a penetrating anab'sis of the method of science see I^awTcnce J. 
ffcnderson, “Procedure in a Science” In Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kohl, 
ttuman Relations, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University Press, 1953, 
PP. 24-39. 
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knowledges, and especially toward the possible consequences and 
results to human relations, I shall not ask that others hold to the 
same philosophy as I. I shall ask only that we agree upon its use, 
namely, that we shall look upon our respective philosophies, pnn 
ciples, generalizations, as instruments witli which to think, to plai^ 
to project, and further, that we shall formulate our plans wi 
possible results, consequences, and effects upon human relations 
ever uppermost in our minds. As we do this we shall be respecttu 
of viewpoints other than our own, realizing that, through adequate 
communication, interaction, and concerted action we may achieve 
consensus and through group action our viewpoints %vill more than 
likely approach similarity. Observation of the consequences of what 
we do and group evaluation of what is done may tendentially lead 
to a desirable degree of like-mindedness which, by the nature of the 
group process, is impossible to attain in any other way." 


INFLUENCES ON LEADERSHIP PHILOSOPHY 

We learn about good educational leadership by observing aud 
analyzing good educational leadership. We find that it is based on 
a philosophy of leadership which is truly personal, is related to the 
contemporary, evolves into a system, is always in process, and in- 
cludes a measure of the abstract which is definitely linked vi^ith 
reality. It serves as an instrument with which to think and act 
What are the influences which make the successful leadership phi- 
losophy what it is? What forces have worked on it? Science, re- 
hgion, social philosophy, and the logic of common sense all exert 
influence which has an impact on the leadership philosophy. HoW 
may we judge the values of these influences and use them to im- 
prove the quality of hiunan relations? 

Influence of Science 

The efBcient educational leader who is conscious of the effects 
of what he does upon personnel relations usually reveals that his 
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ize \vith the abstraction. He uses it as an instrument with which to 
think out an answer. 

Religion as a Contributor 

Despite the fact that educational leadership benefits greatly from 
the contributions of science, the successful leader recognizes that 
science, as yet, has not answered many of the age-old questions of 
life. Man has not succeeded in generalizing the scientific method as 
developed by the scientists into a completely acceptable philosophy 
of life or leadership. Although the leader utilizes facts, insights, and 
the opinions of die specialists wherever possible, he is aware that 
they do not give him an entirely adequate answer— he does not rely 
upon them exclusively. He is also influenced by other kinds of well- 
considered thinking which in times past have proved serviceable to 
man. 

Physical science influences the leadership philosophy of the suc- 
cessful educational leader in varying degrees. He gives due consid- 
eration also to another important source of leadership concept- 
religion. All concepts of leadership are confluences of the streams 
of thought which have come from a number of sources. Science 
itself is a merging of the old and the new. Some of the premises of 
earlier science such as that there is an “order of Nature” for ex- 
ample, were derived from religion. So careful a scientific student as 
Alfred North ^Vhitehead calls this an “instinctive faitli.” . . The 
faith in the order of nature which has made possible the gro\vth of 
science is a particular example of a deeper faith. This faith cannot 
he justified by any inductive generalization. It springs from direct 
inspection of the nature of things as disclosed in our own imme- 
diate present e-xperience. There is no parting from your own 
shadow.” ** 

From tliose who dominated divine scholasticism came also the 
idea of cause and effect which has undoubtedly been one of tl»c 
^calest contributors to the refinement of modes of thought. Tliis is 

** Alfred North \Miitchcad, Scieitcc end ific Modem World, N<nv Vork: The 
Macmillan Company, 192G, p. 27. 
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scribes to theory only when facts support it, thinks in terms of the 
concrete and in terms of reality. These qualities are typical of an 
educational leadership which is based on scientific concept. The 
educational leader influenced by science seeks to achieve definite- 
ness and precision, to use only those words which possess a cash 


value,” to make his principles of action meaningful. 

Finally, the successful educational leader who weaves the scien- 
tific into his leadership philosophy develops a technique of critical 
contemplation, shrewd prediction, and dispassionate evaluation of 
the effects of his plans and actions upon the quality of human rela- 
tions. He will weigh the probable human relations effects of his 
every act as judged in comparison with the possible alternatives. 

He will decide, for instance, whether, in terms of the total prob- 
able human relations effects, it is good to rate teachers. He will 
subject his practice to critical questions. What is the answer educa- 
tional research dictates? Does rating make teachers happier, better 
satisfied? Does it promote better teaching? Better personnel rela- 
tions? 


In deciding, for instance, whether high schools should have honor 
societies he will observe the results of honor societies on students 
who belong to such societies and on students who do not belong. 
He will ask: Does failing children constitute a good practice? Does 
it encourage children to behave better? Does it make children hap- 
pier? Does it lead them to be more effective all-round learners? 
Every practice he subjects to his habitual question: What are the 
human relations consequences of its being followed? 

The educational leader whose philosophy of leadership is 
founded on the scientific faces all such problems in the concrete, 
examines all available facts, and studies effects and possible effects. 
He never rationalizes in terms of principles and broad generaliza- 
tion^ James said: “Rationalism is comfortable only in the presence 
of abstractions.” The expert educational leader does not rational- 


im'Jl'eT* New York: Longmans, Green & Co.. Inc., 
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social fields, have had relatively little effect upon American educa- 
tional leadership pliilosophy. 

The streams of tliought from science, religion, and social philos- 
ophy when interpreted contribute significantly to the best educa- 
tional leadership and to broader social understandings of teachers 
and administrators. Observation indicates, among other things, that 
many lucid thinkers of our time dwell outside the camp of the 
physical scientists. These thinkers merit special attention in the 
field of educational leadership because many of the most powerful 
forces in the world today are directed through channels that are not 
physical. In order to gain understanding of these sufficient for utili- 
zation for educational purposes, die successful educational leaders 
turn to experts who are devoted to fields outside as well as inside 
the fields of the physical sciences. The propaganda technique, for 
instance, has proved potency. Wars are now waged as much by 
psychological warfare, which causes havoc by undermining morale, 
as by physical means. Application of the generalizations of physical 
science, and an extension of the frontiers of knowledge and under- 
standing in social, educational, political, and psychological theory 
promise increased help and direction to the formulation of a fruitful 
philosophy of educational leadership which wiM have as one of its 
major aims improving human relations in American life. The expert 
leader uses no one source to the exclusion of any of the other 
sources. 

The social philosophers stress the fact that carefully formu- 
lated, organized, and systematized personal philosophies are basic 
requirements for successful and expert educational leadership be- 
cause they provide the essential social foundations and reinforce 
resistance to the pressure of popular, infectious, fantastic notions, 
fetishes, fads, and artificialities which do much damage in the 
human relations field. 

Dependence on Common Sense 

We have observed the educational leader who is most effective 
m promoting good personnel relations, have studied the general 
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the inexpugnable belief that every detailed occurrence can be cor- 
related with its antecedents in a perfectly definite manner, exempli* 
general principles. It was the dieme of the tragedies of the 
Greek School which preceded Christianity. Sophocles viewed the 
idea of destiny as a proved tradition and accepted fact of life, and 
carried the reader steadily and swiftly toward the expected end, 
tracing inescapable cause and eifect. As discussed in the chapter on 
Observation, there is a tendency in some of the discussions on 
school administration to interpret logical order and definite state- 
ments about procedure as equivalent to being “scientific.” It would 
be just as appropriate to term them “ecclesiastic*’ since it was the 
ecclesiastics of the middle ages who excelled in this style of reason- 
ing. 

It seems clear without further expansion that religious ethics and 
religious emphases upon cause and effect are applicable wherever 
the cause of improving human relations is a matter of concern. 


Influence of Social Philosophy 

In addition to the contributions from science and religion in 
eveloping a leadership philosophy, the expert educational leader 
receives much help from social philosophy. Many have found guid- 
ance in the writings of such American philosophers as James, 
Koyce, Whitehead, Dewey, Mead, T. V. Smith, and others. Regret- 
a y, perhaps, European philosophers have exerted relatively little 
uence on educational leadership here. Gestalt psychology, ema- 
Germany and finding expression through such men as 
• 1*^’ Hartmann, Brown, and Lewin, has philosophical 

p cations for the improvement of human relations in educational 
perhaps, had some effect in emphasizing 
pffpM "" oleness in educational organizational theory, the 
.. organizational practices have not been conspicuous. Such 
Hovl'^ England as Eddington, Jeans. Thomp son, Russell, and 
TTinmn ” Y^ers in America known as social biologists like Alice, 
fieM oil anthropologists like Herskovitz and Red- 

w om have attempted to apply their findings to the 
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board, a man trained in the legal field, a man with great confidence 
in himself, but a man who had at best very ordinary ability and 
who also had many strong prejudices and no professional educa- 
tional training, took over the management of the affairs of the large 
school system. The public accepted his leadership without question 
because the public was predisposed to believe that the management 
of a pubhc school system was as much a matter of the application of 
common sense as of anything else- After a number of years under 
his management and after his fumbling policies resulted in many 
failures, reflected in a sorrowful spectacle of deteriorated staff rela- 
tions, public resentment became highly vocal. However, the public, 
by and large, still believed that the usurper to power in the admin- 
istrative position had failed not because he was deficient in training, 
experience, and personality but because he did not possess enough 
good common sense to ensure success. 

Actually, expertness in educational leadership is not possible 
without specific training and experience combined with definite 
high-type personal qualifications. It is a mistake to assume that one 
who has been successful as a general, minister, politician, surgeon, 
or businessman is, because of the special training and experience 
required for that type of leadership, endowed with ability to exe- 
cute first-class educational leadership. This does not mean that such 
an individual may not, with an adequate investment of time and 
energy in training and experience ultimately become a successful 
teacher or even an able educational administrator. To do so, how- 
ever, he must have a deep interest in teaching or in educational 
administration. He must also feel the need for experience and be 
willing to begin at the beginning. He must possess a willingness to 
secure the training essential to a transfer to the educational field, in 
other words, to develop a sense for what constitutes educational 
leadership. 

Unfortunately, the American school public generally believes that 
common sense and not training and experience is the most essential 
requirement for good educational leadership. If a teacher or admin- 
istrator makes a mistake, the mistake is due to the teacher’s or 
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characteristics of his philosophy of leadership and some of the in- 
fluences which have made his philosophy what it is. There is one 
influence which frequently bears upon general leadership in Amer- 
ica, which, if depended upon to an exaggerated degree, has a 
negative, harmful eflect on the leadership philosophy of the educa- 
tional leader. This is the general belief in the efficacy of common 
sense to provide solutions to human relations problems. 

In formulating a personal philosophy of leadership for the im- 
provement of human relations in educational organizations there is, 
unfortunately, a tendency to minimize the importance of training 
and experience which facilitate the incorporation of desirable fea- 
tures from science, religion, and social philosophy and to substitute 
for these a disproportionate reliance on what is known as the logic 
of common sense.** Inability or indisposition to be critically 
thoughtful is frequently excused and even condoned on the grounds 
that the ability to use common sense in the solution of various 
school problems is a sufficient substitute for educational knowledge 
and insight. This somewhat general belief helps to perpetuate the 
faith that the man of general training and experience will meet 
educational problems as wisely as the man who, through extended 
study, training, and experience has prepared himself to meet edu- 
cational problems. 

The widespread popular veneration for common sense methods 
in solving personnel relations programs in our educational organ- 
izations depreciates respect for the expert leader in education and 
simultaneously elevates, to the level of expertness, the ability of the 
Ordinary man of the street in solving educational problems. His 
opinions on educaUonal matters, which actually are the result of 

IS experiences, his biases and his prejudices, may become 

steemed by the public as equal to or even exceeding the opinions 
of the trained educational leader. 

Not long ago, in a very large city, the president of the school 


Pcrrv^in and common sense see Ralph Barton 

YoS P F on the Harvard Classics, New 

»orK. r. F. Collier, 1914, pp. 130-131 
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a variety of sources. He will not eliminate common sense from his 
leadership philosophy but he will suspect its answers and never 
make it the court of final appeal. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS AND ROLE INTERPRETATION 

Much has been written about the personality requirements of 
the individuals who play various roles in the educational organiza- 
tion. In the older studies an attempt was made to list the traits 
which a successful member of an educational organization should 
possess in order to discharge his organizational functions success- 
fully. In 1929 Charters and Waples made a thorough research and 
arrived at a master list of teachers" traits.^* They used four inde- 
pendent investigations to produce four sets of traits for teachers 
training at four different levels. The four lists were so much alike 
diat the directors of the study decided to combine them. The traits 
were general to all levels and as applicable to one set of educa- 
tional workers as to another. When it is recalled that a $42,000 
grant was invested in this study one realizes that students of edu- 
cation at that time attached great importance to the study of traits 
as an avenue for determining and evaluating personality character- 
istics in order to enable members of educational personnel to dis- 
cover appropriate roles either for themselves or for others. 

Earlier confidence upon an assumed relationship between specific 
personality traits and success in achieving in some particular role 
in an educational organization has greatly diminished if not dis- 
Jippeared. It seems apparent that any attempt to improve human 
relations in an educational organization by following the path indi- 
cated by specific trait analysis methods will yield little of value. 
Current and more promising approach is directed toward under- 
standing human relations problems and upon positive programs of 

**W. \V. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Ccmm^nurcaMi Teacher^ 
Tuning Study, Chicago. Illinois; The University of Cliicago Press, 1929, pp. 

This study Is well worth reading os a backgrotjnd to modem de%’elop- 
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administrator s lack of that avenue of perception known as common 
sense. The principal of the grade school will deal successfully with 
whatever situations confront him if he uses common sense. The 
teacher who knows his subject well will administer his classroom 
satisfactorily if he has a reasonable amount of common sense. The 
president of a college may come to his position with a background 
limited to training and experience gained as a minister, lawyer, 
doctor, general, merchant, or something else, but he will be suc- 
cessful in the educational post if he has sufficient common sense. 
Particularly if educational administration is to insure the improve- 
ment of human relations in educational organization, all the educa- 
tional administrator needs is an ample supply of that sense which 
Aristotle invented, and which he chose to call “common” sense be- 
cause it seemed to exist somewhat independently of all the other 
senses. 

James summarized the reason for limiting confidence in reliance 
on common sense in his lecture “Common Sense": "My thesis now 
is this, that our fundamental ways of thinking about things are 
discoveries of exceedingly remote ancestors, which have been able 
to preserve themselves throughout the experience of all subsequent 
time. They form one great stage of equilibrium in the human mind s 
development, the stage of common sense." 

^ Perhaps all of us at times fall back upon our preconceived solu- 
tions to personal relations problems, solutions which have perhaps 
come to us from those who have had strong influence over our 
inking. They are the solutions or ways of solving problems which 
^ ave inherited from our own more or less remote ancestors, 
hey are the solutions known by the man of the street. They rate 
in popular opinion. In his leadership role the expert goes far 
■ solutions in forming wise and able long-range policies, 

»u g all factors into consideration in making important deci- 
ons, in passing judgment upon the worth of a given procedure, 
raws upon a philosophy which is a synthesis of the thinking of 
many persons who. in turn, have derived their philosophies from 
James, op. dt., p. 170. 
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administrator, he cannot deny, where staff relations are at a low ebb, 
that he must assume that he has been guilty of some degree of fail- 
ure. This interlocking of roles and role relatedness that exist among 
the personnel is somewhat comparable to the sun, moon, and 
planets which constitute the solar system. Displacement of one 
would cause a displacement of all the rest, but the sun remains the 
center of influence. Every school administrator has an opportunity 
to exercise educational leadership in ways which are exclusively 
his. If he does not provide wise leadership he misses the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the improvement of human relations. The 
greatest of these opportunities is that of using his influence with 
the personnel to release energies in concerted, creative, harmonious, 
worth-while action. Such action is engendered only by an adminis- 
trator who can exploit his power of position with insight, under- 
standing, and influence among the staff members. 

Good teaching, study, writing, and research among the staff 
members are facilitated by favorable external conditions for which 
the administrator is largely responsible. These we discuss later. 

Because it is fundamental to good leadership wherever exercised 
and by whomever, that the administrator perhaps more than any- 
one else understand and appreciate the potentialities and limita- 
tions of the personnel as individuals and as group members, the 
next two chapters discuss the problems of the individual in the 
organization. 

Regardless of who the educational leader may be and regardless 
of the position in which he works, all personnel alike must find their 
personal satisfactions mainly in the achievements of the group with 
which they work. Especially must administrators, because of the 
position accorded them, understand the personnel, guide, direct, 
find encourage at every opportunity and promote conditions favor- 
able to individual achievement to the limit of their ability. 

*rhc administrator must recognize as he works that the perform- 
ance of his functions allows him to identify himself \Wtli no specific 
part of the final group achievement. He works for and tlirough and 
with others. Since one important function is to facilitate the work 
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action. Focusing study directly upon the inventory, analysis, or 
evaluation of personality traits is attacking the problem at the 
wrong place. 

The associalionists in psychology probably have a point when 
they contend that the most dependable information about what to 
expect of an individual is indicated in what he has done in the past. 
Given a set of circumstances, if the administrator or the teacher has 
discovered and played his role successfully, has given wse leader- 
ship in the past, the likelihood is that he will do as well or better 
in the future. This puts the emphasis on the desirability of specific 
experience and training in developing qualities and minimizes the 
value of any attempt at a generalized appraisal of personality trails 
in relation to role interpretation. 


tJNIQUE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

Because of the authority vested in him and because of the pop" 
ular notion that leadership function is his first and foremost dutyi 
the school administrator is potentially more effective in the modi- 
fication of the behavior of Ae personnel toward one another than 
anyone else. Structurally the role of every other member of the staff 
must be determined relative to his.** It is therefore important, if 
relations among members of the group are continually to improve, 
that the administrator exhibit at all times the most desirable pattern 
of role behavior. Regardless of how rigidly prescribed his role may 
be, such prescriptions never dictate the details of behavior or of 
procedures. 

It is a fact that skilled leadership on the part of school adminis- 
trators can be effective in determining group behavior, shaping it 
for better or for worse. Since the behavior roles played by members 
of the personnel will always be relative to that played by the chief 

*9 For a discussion of the confusion that exists in determining the roles of 
administrators see John A. Ilamseyer and others, Factors Affecting Educational 
Administration, Columbus. Ohio: CoUege of Education, Ohio State University, 
lOoS, pp. 27-30. 
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Behavior of individuals in an educational organization 
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of others, his planning and his activity must be completely unseU- 
ish, determined entirely in terms of group welfare and group ob- 
jectives. In this ability to find expression in the acts of others, to 
submerge self, he rises to a standard of true greatness, to a vantage 
place where he demonstrates that to improve human relations one 
must recognize the inescapable fact that success lies not in organ 
ization, in position, or in power, but upon the practice of those 
ethical concepts which form the basis for all satisfactory human 
relationships. An administrator who forgets that his true function is . 
one of facilitating, who, as Americans say “cuts his ethical comers 
fine,” is not likely to succeed in promoting a feeling of well-being 
among the members of the personnel. The greatest of our Amencan 
educational administrative statesmen, at whatever level they have 
served, have been those who were eminently successful in consum- 
mating a marriage between their ethical concepts of what good 
human relations ought to be and their own well-chosen actions 
which were intended to make them so. 
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which have arisen in the course of human interaction are solved. 
In understanding personal reaction to the way in which* the prob- 
lems are solved, we must remember that attitudes and sentiments 
are involved in each personal reaction. It is because of this fact that 
while the solution to a given problem is important, as far as human 
relations are concerned, the manner in which the problem is solved 
is equally important. How a salary scale which applies to every 
employee of an educational organization is arrived at is of as much 
importance as are the items that enter the final scale. It is not alone 
a matter of the salary being fair to all the parties concerned, but it 
is also a matter of arriving at the final answers in what members of 
the personnel consider a fair and just manner. Attitudes and senti- 
ments are formed in the process. 

This principle has been implied in many of the discussions 
throughout this book. Its operation will be especially evident in tlie 
last three chapters, which deal w‘lh the effects which may accrue 
from the application of techniques in the educational organization. 
^Vhat we want to stress here is the potency of attitudes and send* 
^nents upon any kind of important action that is taken in an 
educational organization. One very effective way to get a picture of 
the part attitudes and sentiments play in an educational system and 
of the potential effects of attitudes and sentiments tliroughout a 
school system is to read an expertly conducted survey of a local 
school system, read it carefully and deliberately to get a true picture 
of tlie attitudes and sentiments of the personnel. Such a reading 
'rill not reveal tlie nature of the existing personnel attitudes but it 
'vill reveal certain practices and conditions which give unmistakable 
evidence of the influence of attitudes and sentiments. “In general, it 
bo staled that the Gary school system program in vocational 
‘^ucalion is almost non-c.xistcnt, in spite of tl»e fact that tlie com- 
rnunity provides greater opportunity for conduct of such a program 
fhan almost any other area in the United States. In fact, so obvious 
b this deficiency that a recent national report on vocational pro- 
grams singled out Car)' as a ci^’ in wliich this field was Je.ast 
dtn-cloped, in contrast witli other communities of comparable cco- 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES 

Perhaps our first acquaintance with the influence of sentiments 
and attitudes occurs when we observe individual behavior which 
seems strikingly inconsistent with logic. We are acquainted with 
the fact that frequently wide discrepancies exist between what men 
actually do and what men know they ought to do. In such cases, 
their action usually has been determined by their sentiments rather 
than by their considered judgment. 

Sentiments, or those attitudes of man which are awakened by 
that which he considers to have positive worth, are as much a real 
part of a human being as is knowledge. When an individual appears 
to be acting inconsistently such may not be the case at all. He may 
be acting consistently— but consistently in terms of his sentiments. 
He may be behaving nonlogically, not logically. Note that behavior 
which is consistent with sentiment is not illogical or irrational be- 
havior, but it may be nonlogical behavior. 

It is because of the influence of sentiments that one cannot always 
predict individual action. Sentiments tend to bafile one who at- 
tempts to understand individual and group behavior in terms of 
reason and logic. Sentiments fit into no convenient classifications 
where their relationships, their causes, and effects may be analyzed 
and predicted. Difficult though it is to put a finger on attitudes and 
sentiments, realizing their great potential in determining human 
behavior, we try to gain some understanding of how they play their 
part in human relations in educational organization and what we 
can do about recognizing them, changing them, adjusting to them, 
and perhaps utilizing them in the best interests of relations among 
the individuals in a school group. 

As indicated in our study of the organization and of role inter- 
fetation, the kind and quality of interactions among members of 
t e employed personnel determine, to a degree, the problems as 
well as the achievements of the staff. The feeling of well-being or 
0 Well-being experienced by each individual member is in 
irect ratio to the degree of satisfactoriness with which problems 
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who would exert the most ciTcctivc leadership in the group must bo 
so well acquainted witli the individuals who comprise the personnel 
that ho has some understanding of and sympathy for the individual 
attitudes involved. lie will observe how each individual acts and 
interacts, what each says and how he says it, what each docs and 
how he docs it. It is only by comprehending the feelings of the 
individuals, understanding their attitudes and sentiments, recogniz- 
ing the stimulus for that which is nonlogical that the leadership 
function in an educational organization can be most effectively dis- 
charged. 

As we have discovered, perhaps the most basic, and certainly the 
most important organizational problem as far as personnel relations 
is concerned, is the problem of role interpretation— tlie job of iden- 
tifying the role an individual should play in the group, the roles of 
each of the others in the group and the mutual relationship of the 
role of an individual to the roles of each and all the others in the 
Organization. Attitudes play an important part in determining indi- 
vidual behavior. In this matter of role interpretation, perhaps more 
than in any other organizational activity, sentiments, which are the 
positive attitudes, tend to be especially potent. In the interests of 
good personnel relations, then, it behooves us to attempt to get a 
clearer grasp of the meaning and effects of attitudes and sentiments. 
The soda] psychologists seem to favor the term “attitude” in writing 
of this elusive personal factor which involves biases, prejudices, and 
predispositions. Sociologists, on the other hand, seem to prefer the 
more positive and idealistic term “sentiment.” What do students of 
attitudes say about attitudes which will be of help in improving 
personnel relations in our educational organizations? 


MEANING OF ATTITUDE 

George Herbert Meades Interpretation 
In seeking to understand some specific act of a particular person, 
in considering how the direction of possible action might be 
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nomic and industrial base . . ‘ How could a situation like this be 

explained in other than nonlogical terms? If one knew Gary well 
enough would he not discern among the body politic and perhaps 
among members of the educational personnel long-term, well-estab- 
lished attitudes which had more to do with shaping certain educa- 
tional policies than any other single factor? 

It is always difficult to analyze personnel relations problems in 
an educational organization from a purely logical approach partly 
because of this ever-pervading influence of sentiment and attitudes. 
The example above illustrates also that the influence of attitudes is 
not just a matter of relations among persons but that it may extend 
in its effects far beyond this, even to the building or omission of 
entire programs of education. Had flie chapter in the Survey which 
analyzes the personnel in the Gary schools been selected, the in- 
fluence of attitudes would have been even more vividly illustrated. 

When logic and attitude combine to fortify the personnel’s stand 
on a question, opposition by others to the stand, unless the person- 
nel attitudes can first be changed, will probably be disastrous to 
personnel relations. Even in cases where the personnel stand is 
backed by personnel sentiment but does not have a strong logical 
basis, in the interests of good personnel relations, it is important to 
give careful consideration to the sentiments involved before making 
any radical change in a school system or educational organization. 
Nonlogical behavior, behavior dictated by attitudes and sentiments, 
is just as real and as potent in furthering a cause as is logical be- 
havior. 

In our analysis of the structure of authority, of the coordinating 
function, and of role interpretation it became clear that the right to 
use authority is not so important to personnel relations as is the 
matter of the right use of authority. How authority is used is a 
powerful factor in shaping the sentiments of a group. How to use 
au ority in the best interests of the group must be determined, to 
an extent, by the sentiments of the group. This means, then, that he 

School System of Gary. Indiana, 
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John Anderson's Interpretation 
A second analysis of the meaning of sentiments and attitudes 
wliich is a help to one*s understanding of the behavior of indi- 
viduals sharing duties witli others in a school emphasizes the emo- 
tional content that accompanies sentiments. John Anderson writes: 
“The term attitudes includes not only the negative attitudes such as 
prejudice, bias, and the like, but also positive attitudes (sometimes 
called sentiments) which include our attachments and loyalties to 
persons, objects, and ideals. An attitude, then, fs a system of ideas 
with an emotional core or content**^ 

When an individuals educational attitudes reveal a strong emo- 
tional core we may suspect that tlie lines of his action are largely 
predetermined. His initial reactions arc likely to be set, or to say it 
more technically, the individual is in a state of readiness for motive 
arousal. During discussion and interchange of opinion with his col- 
leagues, for instance, the reactions lend to follow a consistent pat- 
tern. In other words, if the emotional tension of an administrator, a 
supervisor, a professor, or a teacher is pronounced, there is less 
chance that his modes of thinking and acting will undergo modi- 
fications. 

Lawrence Henderson's Interpretation 

We gain additional understanding of what attitudes and senti- 
ments are from the physiologist's description of the difficulties of 
identifying them. 

"Hie task ... is beset with difficulties, for we observe only manifesta- 
tions of the sentiments, not the sentiments themselves. . . . Next, the 
sentiments often manifest themselves indistinctly; they are commonly 
enshrouded in words and nonlogical reasoning; their manifestations occur 
not singly but in aggregates. Again, our own sentiments interfere with an 
Unprejudiced analysis of the manifestations of the sentiments of others. 

• • • And last, no sentiment is more troublesome than that which leads 

® John E. Anderson, The Psychology of Development and Personal Adjust- 
fnent, New York; Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1949, p. 283. 
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properly influenced, Mead explains the act in terms of the persons 
attitudes as follows: . . Present results . . . suggest the organ- 
ization of the act in terms of attitudes. There is an organization of 
die various parts of the nervous system that are going to be respon- 
sible for acts, an organization which represents not only that which 
is immediately taking place, but also the later stages that are to take 
place.” 2 

Thus in any educational organization what a pupil, a teacher, a 
professor, a parent, a principal, or any other person does at a given 
time has antecedents in the predispositions of the respective indi- 
viduals— predispositions which are persistent, potent influences m 
shaping the character of their feeling, perceiving, thinking, and 
acting toward others. Not only are the initial stages of a given act 
strongly influenced by the general attitude or sentiments of ih© 
person, but to some extent die later stages of the act, or the later 
phases of a series of related acts, are influenced by them. The first 
reaction made by a teacher to some problem presented, say by 
administrator, at a faculty meeting will be a reflection of his general 
attitude toward such meetings, of his general attitude toward the 
matter being considered and perhaps his attitude toward the indi- 
vidual making the proposal. This should not be interpreted a® 
meaning that his initial response which is so important to human 
relations is wholly predetermined. He comes to the meeting with a 
number of possible responses to each of the items on the agenda. 
These possible reactions are in his nervous system. They are potent 
factors, but not the exclusive factors, in determining the teacher’s 
responses. Since there are new elements present in each social- 
stimulus situation, the administrator who posed the problem and 
the situation are potent factors also. The individual’s attitudes and 
sentiments are, however, potent determinants at the beginning of 
any given act, and they continue to be influential throughout the 
later stages. 

°nd Society. Chicago, Illinois: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. p. H. ^ * 
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and to study directly. How do we acquire our attitudes and senti- 
ments? Where do they come from? 

Products of Past Experience 

Sentiments do not develop spontaneously. An individual’s atti- 
tudes are products of his entire experiences with persons and ideas 
which, as he came in touch with them, he more or less uncon- 
sciously rejected or adopted. Educational attitudes are no excep- 
tion. The attitude of a given teacher toward a colleague or toward 
some educational idea or toward an administrator does not arise 
solely from experiences with such persons or ideas. The total past 
is inextricably involved with the present. In the main, however, the 
teacher’s educational attitudes, which form the basis of the teach- 
er’s system of values regarding teaching and school administration, 
have been derived from past educational experiences. These ejqpe- 
riences, which exert a noticeable influence in present situations, 
may be experiences which occurred long ago and in many different 
educational situations. To understand a given teacher’s attitudes 
fully we would have to view him in the light of all the school expe- 
riences he had ever had, beginning with his entrance to school. 
Even then, we may not fully understand all of them because home 
and other institutions have also affected him. 

When we encounter some strange or adverse attitude, then, we 
should not assume that we were the cause of it. What we should do 
is to take the strange attitude into account when working with the 
individual who exhibits it, reminding ourselves that the attitude 
arose, at least in part, in situations outside our influence and that 
we will be one influence in shaping the future overt behavior which 
is related to it. 

Attitudes and sentiments in the educational organization have 
been developed very much as they are developed with a child de- 
scribed by Walt Whitman in his often quoted words: 

There was a child went forth every day; 

And the first object he looked upon, that obj'ect he became; 
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“ideologists,” the “intelligentsia,” or “intellectuals,” and in fact all of us, 
to mistake as rational what is nonrational in human behavior.^ 

As the interpretations make clear, the attitude factor, the emo- 
tional core, is in greater or lesser intensity a component part of all 
of us. In moderation, the emotional content which accompanies our 
attitudes is a bulwark for conviction, a desirable, reinforcing com- 
ponent of all our wholesome attitudes such as loyalty, cooperation, 
receptivity to new ideas, and even confidence. It is when attitudes 
toward working harmoniously with others are perverse and when 
such attitudes lead consistently to a kind of action which is adverse 
that attitudes lead to disintegration of wholesome personal relations 
among the members of the group. 

In getting at the meaning of attitudes and sentiments it is well to 
remember, as Henderson points out, that each of us uses his own 
sentiments as a basis for judging the sentiments of the others with 
whom he works. Many of one’s own judgments about the attitudes 
of others are predetermined by one’s own sentiments. They 1*^ 
a sense, preformed judgments. Supervisors in an elementary school 
are apt to like those teachers best whose attitudes toward educa- 
tional issues remind them of their own. They view their work with 
greater favor, have a stronger tendency to forgive and to overlook 
any flagrant weaknesses, It is a good habit for each of us to take 
stock of his own attitudes and especially to realize that they ar® 
factors in influencing the nature of our own relations with the 
others with whom we work. 


HOW SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES 
BECOME ESTABLISHED 

Such writers as Mead, Anderson, and Henderson give us some 
understanding of what attitudes are-the emotionally charged 
biases, prejudices, predispositions-which are so difficult to identify 
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sidered standardized and become educational norms. New values 
which are adopted by individuals tend to conform to the norms. 
Thus, in a sense, an institutional superstructure operates to shape 
the sentiments, the likes and dislikes, the beliefs, the interests, the 
strong desires, and tlie values of the staff. Interest is generated by 
such educational norms because it is held that value, in a generic 
sense, attaches to objects of interest 
To promote individual growth and good personnel relations 
^vithin an organization, administrators particularly must be aware 
not only of how educational values and norms affect the sentiments 
of people in general, but of the typical values which distinguish 
the personnel of the organization- In a school where the personnel 
is in accord with regard to many of the values they hold, and where 
these core values are deemed worthy, the problem of integrating 
staff effort is administratively much simpler than in a school where 
many important values of the teachers are inharmonious and per- 
haps even in conflict. Harmonious values not only faeflitate effec- 
tive school operation but affect favorably the sentiments of the 
personnel. A real problem arises when the administrators educa- 
tional values are inharmonious with the structural norms of the 
school staff with which he works. 

Personal Attachment 

Personal attachment is an ever-present factor in determining 
sentiment. One comprehensive survey of the attitudes of teachers 
toward sdiool principals showed that more than 50 percent of 
teachers believed that their principals were unfriendly to them. 
Staff members respond to suggestions of administrators differently 
partly because of differences in their likes and dislikes for those 
who make them. When a negative social fixation is standardized 
within a single school group, such as a uniform dislike for the 
administrator, regardless of the cause, the whole approach to any 
problem must be modified. In effect, such social fixations act some- 
what as coercive agents toward conformity by all members of the 
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And that object became a part of him for the day, or a 
certain part of the day, or for many years or 
stretching cycles of years.® 


Values 

Every member of tiie educational personnel should be inter- 
preted in terms of a background of values which have been im- 
pressed, almost forced upon him by all the social institutions in 
which he was nurtured. The important thing to remember is that 
when he faces an educational issue, these values predispose him. 
He has accepted them as he would a ready-made suit of clothes and 
he will employ them, unless otherwise influenced, in deciding 
which side of an issue he will support. It improves the understand- 
ing of an administrator in worMng with a teacher, a teacher in 
working with an administrator, or a teacher working with a pupil 
or another teacher, to realize that each individual has many estab- 
lished values which he has gained from his educational and other 
institutional and personal experiences and that these values have 
been established so strongly that they determine whether he will 
act with some emotion, either in a negative or a positive way, to- 
ward an issue, a person, or a situation. 

Educational values are also basic to the building of educational 
attitudes. By value we mean that which an individual considers 
highly desirable, regardless of the reason for the worth he attributes 
to it. A worthy educational objective, chosen by a teacher, is a 
value. The point to be emphasized is that through the educational 
values held by the professor, teacher, or administrator, preferences 
arise, and when such preferences become persistent, they are em- 
bodied into sentiments. If a professor believes strongly that what 
he teaches a student will definitely enhance the life of that student 
e will, because of this value, have determined preferences with 
regard to his teaching. If certain educational values are common to 
a large number of the staff of an individual school, they are con- 

& Whitman. Copyright 1924 by Doubleday 
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Transfer 

Sentiments may also be influenced by what the sociologist calls 
the transfer of attitudes. This is closely related to the factors of 
personal attachment and prestige which also operate in the realm 
of personal relations. Modem society, for example, places a pre- 
mium on specialization. An individual who develops one or several 
skills to a high degree has bestowed upon him considerable wide- 
spread popular approval. Sentiments toward him are strong and 
favorable. In high school or college, the outstanding athlete wins 
the admiration of the entire staff and student body. In the univer- 
sity the eminent scholar acquires wide prestige. Almost every com- 
munity has its great surgeon, its outstanding lawyer, its leading 
public citizen. Position, wealth, unusual degree of power may 
result in this kind of presb'ge and widespread admiration. Indi- 
viduals with standing thus achieved are often very influential in 
shaping the attitudes of others. A person in the school community 
who has, by skill, wealth, position, or in some other way achieved 
eminence which commands breadth of esteem, has thereby 
achieved great power to influence the attitudes of others toward 
the schools, even though such individuals may know very little 
about problems of education. 

Prestige tends to become generalized, and the person who has it 
is listened to witli respect on almost any matter about which he 
cares to speak. This has both good and bad effects. In handling a 
school crisis involving a community we will probably depend upon 
the influence of any individual who is fortified by prestige. In Gary, 
Indiana, during a school strike resulting from a racial problem, 
Frank Sinatra, whose claim to fame was that he was a crooner pop- 
ular with adolescents, was imported by the Mayor of Gary to in- 
fluence the strikersl In the case of a teachers' strike, where one may 
find unusual examples of sentiments in action, those who attempt to 
end the strike work closely wfli those who are the accepted school 
or community leaders. They are successful to the degree that the 
key persons have desirable attitudes or can be influenced to a 
wholesome point of view. The results are unfortunate if the person 
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staff. On the other hand, where a large proportion of the staff has 
social fixations favorable toward one another, toward the adminis 
trator, or toward certain well-defined educational aims, such atti 
tudes are likely to be adopted by the staff generally and matters 
can move along with more certainty and at an accelerated rate. In 
a school where the best educational values are accepted and stand- 
ardized and are the common property of the entire staff, there is a 
minimum of friction traceable to differences in sentiments. As a 
social psychologist says: “. . . we shall . . . make the assumption 
that the relationship between personal liking and cohesiveness is a 
circular one . . , other things being equal, the more members of a 
group come to like one another, the more cohesive it will be; and 
the more cohesive a group becomes (as a result of factors other 
than personal liking) the more its members will come to like one 
another.” ^ 

Because of the effect of personal attachment upon attitudes, an 
educational administrator who assumes a new position will be wise 
if he proceeds slowly for a time. This is true especially in situations 
where his predecessor terminated a lengthy and highly successful 
tenure. Perhaps obvious improvements, which could have been 
made readily under the previous administration, must be painstak- 
ingly prepared for. It cannot be assumed that cohesiveness among 
the staff is inherited by one administrator from another. Nor can it 
safely be assumed that affection or lack of affection for the old 
administrator will be transferred to the new. Even where transfer 
of affection takes place, cohesion and affection must be further 
achieved anew under each new administration. If any member of 
an educational personnel depreciates, ignores, or fails to recognize 
the factor of personal attachment in the development of attitudes 

e will have a blind spot which may warp his understanding of 
people and handicap his leadership as he attempts to influence 
sentiments and personnel relationships. 

Pychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 
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under his administration attest to his effectiveness in comprehend- 
ing individuals and in Influencing their attitudes in desirable direc- 
tions. As group sentiments are improved, the degree of satisfaction 
which accrues to each member, as he plays the role he assumes, is 
increased. As each performs his interlocking role with increasing 
effectiveness, each reinforces the accomplishments of all the others 
in their roles. Each staff member not only increases his own satis- 
factions but he contributes to the satisfactions of all the others. A 
school staff which achieves a high degree of cohesiveness encour- 
ages sentiments which are fundamental agents of emotional rein- 
forcement in which the satisfacb'ons of one member of the staff 
reinforce the satisfactions of all die odiers. 

What about attitudes in conflict among members of the same 
group? Clearly, conflict lessens satisfactions and results in educa- 
tional waste. Disintegrating conflict can, however, be avoided. The 
avoidance and resolution of conflict is developed more completely 
in the chapter on achieving participation. If open conflict is allowed 
to persist, not only is educational efBciency reduced, but personal- 
ities are adversely affected. Resources may be available and their 
potentialities wasted, A given school, under conditions which allow 
conflicting attitudes to persist among the staff, despite an imposing 
list of instructional resources, may actually be inferior in terms of 
achievement. The danger is most serious when the attitudes of the 
administrator and those of the majority of the staff are at variance. 

The problem is not solved, nor are the human relations improved, 
by the popular but questionable method of adding specialists to 
the staff or by multiplying the number of titular officials, ostensibly 
to assist the administrator in solving organizational problems. Add- 
ing to the personnel does not necessarily increase the opportunities 
for wholesome interaction nor does it, in and of itself, contribute 
to an expansion of shared influence. An individual high school staff 
member is neither more nor less influential because an assistant 
principal is added to the personnel, but the direction of his influ- 
ence may be changed. This kind of action may encourage antago- 
nistic attitudes. Groups may be built wlhin groups. 
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who enjoys the prestige happens to be one who is unwilling to lend 
his influence to resolving conflict or if his influences are contrary to 
the best interests of the school. When problems occur, the power of 
prestige to influence the attitudes of whole groups of people- 
teachers, pupils, parents, and others— must be considered. 


Group Membership 

We recognize that attitudes have their origin in past experience, 
that they grow out of our values and personal attachment. In addi- 
tion, in interpreting an individual's attitudes, we must be cognizant 
of the fact that an individual must be viewed as a member of a 
group as well as an individual, if we are to understand his attitudes 
and know something about where they come from. 

Any educator in any position may be one kind of person on the 
street, at home, or at the luncheon meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and behave as an almost entirely different kind of person on 
the occasions where he and the other members of the group are 
aware that he acts as an official and may use authority vested in 
him because of his position. Behavior changes from situation to sit- 
uation and attitudes are not part of an individual in isolation only. 

An individuals attitudes toward the group and toward activities 
0 the group can be understood only through the closest acquaint- 
nc^hip. This is, as was said previously, because sentiments may 
not be direcUy observed. They must be inferred from what is done 
n what is left undone. The quality of human relations that exists 
among t e members of an educational personnel reflects not only 
. administrator or other members of the group as 

m ivi uals but also as members of a group. In the group situations 
group norms have legislative influence. 

tli(» R ^^“'^uistrator, in particular, because of his unique position in 
• n strongly influence a change in group sentiment. He 

uences, usually more than any other one person, the allocation 
intPfTr^r ° member of the group, assumes the initiative for 
S ese roles, and has the responsibility for promoting 


cohesiveness within the 


group. Group sentiments which develop 
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Should \ve, in the interests of personnel relations, strive to have 
all members possess identical sentiments and become like-minded? 
Actually, even if that were desirable (which it is not), it would be 
as impossible of achievement as is the absolute, perfect adjustment 
of any individual to life. The organizing process continues, change 
is inherent in the individuals, in the group, and in their relation- 
ships. Nothing so static as continuing unanimity of sentiments can 
be expected. We can, however, achieve a degree of sameness in 
sentiments, a common denominator of like beliefs and attitudes. By 
participating, interacting, arriving at mutual understandings, the 
group tends to smooth out the extreme deviations and to broaden 
the core of common sentiments and shared attitudes. 

Attitudes which greatly influence individual and group action are 
acquired in part from the characteristic attitudes of the personnel. 
An individuals attitudes are related to all his experiences, including 
the experiences he has had with and through the group, and to the 
mutual processes of interaction within the group. It is an error to 
assume that a school can operate as though attitudes develop in a 
vacuum. All members of a staff should be conscious at all times 
that group membership is a potent influence on group and indi- 
vidual attitudes. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AND TEACHERS’ 
ATTITUDES 

There seems to be no doubt that individual and group attitudes 
have much to do with the success or failure of an educational 
organization. We have traced the origin of attitudes to such factors 
as experience, values, and group membership. In tlie experience of 
educational personnel, their acquaintance \vith professional litera- 
ture tends to have a more or less lasting effect upon their attitudes. 
Professional writers have, in the main, had a wholesome effect upon 
the attitudes of teachers and have tended to reinforce the program 
to improve human relationships. Especially is this true in school 
systems where the practice is to refer to educational literature for 
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Some students of school administration believe that increasing 
the complexity of an organization, as a move to solving problems of 
conflict will, without exception, contribute to a crystallization of 
opposing attitudes. A disproportionate number of titular officials in 
a public school or a university can conceivably reinforce the unde- 
sirable attitudes of those on the staff who have an aversion to con- 


spicuous accentuation of rank and to what, in their minds, is an 
unwarranted emphasis on the existence of many kinds of better- 
paid authorities. Under no conditions will the number and type of 
titular officials in an educational organization serve as a reliable 
criterion for judging the sentiments of the personnel. The number 
and type of titular officials in an educational organization may have 
a definite effect on the sentiments of the personnel, however. 

Unfortunately, in educational organization, in our desire to 
achieve the conformity which makes for smoothness of operation, 
we tend to look upon those members of the personnel whose atti- 
tudes deviate markedly from those of the majority of the group, 
those who take a strong positive stand on matters, as individuals 
who are obtuse or perverse. If we regard the individuals as obtuse 
or perverse we lend to be impatient, even intolerant, and conflict is 
likely to result. Sentiments may be strong on both sides. Actually, 
esbuctive conflict need not arise. Even if it does, certainly such 
conflict should not be considered irreconcilable. If each member of 
e ^oup is cognizant of the presence and power of sentiments in 
s aping attitudes toward members and issues, he will not regard 
e extremist as obtuse or perverse. Each will recognize that differ- 
es are normal among the members of any group of considerable 
mf t,- achieve is through a process of partici- 

rem A T to mutual agreement, perhaps compromise, with 

v-irvi ° policy or problem. If the difference arises because of 
a nropfc expressed, say, by a teacher and his principal, 

to *^ 630 , the tendency is for the principal or dean 

amnnff c way. Overcoming that tendency so prevalent 

sinpcrp A ^ mmislrators requires conscientious effort and a 
sincere desire to improve personnel relaUons. 
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tion, direction and improvement of the educational activities of 
individuals working at one administrative level, administered by 
superior officers working at higher administrative levels.” 

An experienced, well-trained, and skilled teacher who reads that 
she may be inspected and directed by “superior” officers working at 
“higher” levels is likely to react with a feeling of mild, and perhaps 
lasting resentment. Professional writers who imply that the school 
administrator in any large school system is always the wise and 
benevolent leader and the teacher frequently a loyal but inept 
follower probably make the implication unwittingly. The writer who 
is responsible for the quotation given in the preceding chapter stat- 
ing that “tile principal of a school in a city school system occupies a 
peculiar and somewhat confidential relationship to the superintend- 
ent of the school system and his connection with the superintend- 
ent’s office must be on a higher plane than if he were merely a 
teacher” is undoubtedly a ^v^iter who is concerned about the wel- 
fare of teachers and the progress of the schools. Unfortunately when 
such writers use expressions like “merely a teacher” they give 
teachers the impression that teadicrs are considered professionally 
inferior to those who hold higher titular ranks. They contribute to 
an undesirable teacher attitude which, in our endeavor to improve 
personnel relations, to develop unity and friendly interaction witliin 
the faculty group, we find it necessary to overcome. 

A negative attitude toward higher ranking officials is likely to be 
aroused when the superintendents of public school sy’stcms, in their 
N\*ritings describe their oum roles as highly exalted without making 
tlic point that what is said would apply to any great educator. For 
instance; . . llic role of the superintendent of sdiools, state, 
<^nnty, or local, calls only to tiie brave and tlie tender-hearted, tiic 
strong and the gentle, tiie adventurous and the wise, the dreamer of 
the 'patriot dream tiiat secs beyond tiic years,' and the sensitively 
skilled in practical logistics.” * 

* Trtd C. Ayer and A. S. Barr, The Orf^anlzcUon of SiipercUion, Kc^v Yoti: 
D. Applrton A Company, Inc., lOiS, p. 

• American A«odation of Scliool Admlnhtratnn. TIjp Anvrican ScIk»1 
SupetinlcndencN'," TiifrfWii YfarheoJl, Wadiington, D.C., 1032, p. C3. 
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guidance in solving specific problems. Occasionally, however, the 
personnel encounters statements in professional literature which 
have an adverse effect upon teachers’ attitudes. Unfortunately 
teachers tend to assume, often erroneously, that such statements 
reflect toward them a general point of view of the writer, of the 
profession, or of the public. 

By extracting portions of some professional book or article, re- 
moving them from their original context, asking a number of well- 
qualified teachers to read them carefully and then, in interview, to 
explain how they were affected by the statements, it has become 
clear that certain kinds of professional statements arouse negative 
attitudes almost without exception. Also, possibly because these 
were in print, they were often assumed to be the attitudes toward 
teachers of practicing administrators as well as of the professional 
writer. 

In seeking to improve personnel relations by fostering favorable 
attitudes and by avoiding conditions which contribute to unfavor- 
able attitudes, the personnel might well remember, when consulting 
professional literature on some particular problem, that because a 
Writer expresses a point of view it cannot be assumed that it is the 
point of view either of his own administrators, his own colleagues, 
or G ^ other writers or of the profession generally. It is but the point 
o view of one person. It should be further kept in mind that it is 

e reasoning back of what is written or spoken that makes the 
statement significant. 


Interpretation of the Teacher s Role 

fp ^^^™®ots which seem to arouse unfavorable attitudes among 
Cnrr. an interpretation of personnel role, 

lionet ^ ? teachers role is interpreted disparagingly in rela- 

rnip • other personnel. Sometimes the administrator s 

cjfTn'R ^ such terms that the teachers role becomes in- 
whirK^nr Sometimes iUustrations are given the teacher 

effert<! "R ^ exaggerated ftat they are patronizing in their 

• Supervision is a specialized function devoted to the inspec- 
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Highly imaginative suggestions which the professional educa- 
tional writer sometimes accompanies with exaggerated illustrations 
also add to teacher resentment and to antagonistic attitudes whicli 
they have a tendency to transfer to tlieir own situations. A high 
school teacher might well resent being told about an administra- 
tively conceived history project whicli, in the words of the profes- 
sional writer “was so successful that it claimed the enthusiastic 
attention and support of tlie entire faculty and students and even 
many of the parents and interested citizens all of whom devoted a 


great amount of time and energy, because of the project, in helping 
to solve future problems of the school.” 

Grade school teachers, especially, have an aversion to suggestions 
made to them in professional literature in a patronizing spirit. The 
following is paraphrased from an article on elementary school 
supervision: Said the principal to the teacher, “Mary, have you ever 
taken a stroll after school with your problem child, Imogene?” 

^ The teacher replied, “I have never thought of that marvelous idea, 
sirl It just never occurred to mel” 

So they stroll. They look in windows. They go into stores. 
Imogene, who never talked before, the next day tells of her experi- 
ences to the class, relates her experiences to her work— her art and 
her arithmetic. Imogene is transfonnd. So is the class. The teacher 
00, perhaps. All from one ideal When, a week later, the principal 
cwmpanied by another supervisor visits the classroom, Imogene 
pe orms beautifully and because of her the whole atmosphere of 
e schoolroom has been transformed. The principal, by a wise and 
TOp e suggestion, showed that he was a very competent leaderl 
no er example of the superiority of those who are so brave and 


Poorl ^ **'^^bonal administrator in the school, striving to promote 
relations, is seriously handicapped when teacher 
to antagonistic toward those practices which are intended 

Vipltpvi^f 'Vhen educational writers write as though tliey 
whirh p inferior plane, recommend procedures 

in usy work, give highly imaginative suggestions and 
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exaggerated illustrations, and oflFer ideas in a patronizing spirit, they 
not only cause resentment and dislike for what is said; they also 
accelerate the development of unfortunate attitudes toward good 
administrative practices generally. If all professional writers will be 
as critical of their own attitudes toward teachers as the best of them 
are and will attempt to help teachers as one colleague helps an* 
other, they may contribute to the improvement of teacher attitudes 
and of human relations both in given school systems and in the 
profession generally. It seems that most professional literature 
should lead to better morale, as a great deal of it does, if the teacher 
is to make a good investment of his time in reading it. 

Interpretation of the Administrator's Role 

Professional literature also tends to foster negative attitudes on 
the part of the personnel when it involves a discussion of the role 
of the administrator. In this area professional literature is often 
vague in its description of the rightful role of the administrator and 
of his responsibility in staff relations. Textbooks flounder on the 
subject One author writes: 

In the broadest sense, the study of supervision does not deal merely Nvith 
a single functionary, the supervisor, but ^vith any of several educational 
leaders, principals, heads of departments, special supervisors, directors 
of instruction and superintendents. In fact, it is increasingly taken to 
include parents, retired teachers, and other citizens interested in the 
schools and in the community at large. In a ^v■ay, therefore, programs of 
supervision involve personnel from the children of a nursery scliool on 
up through all grades, the entire instructional staff and laymen.*' 

Typically, the supervisory role of an administrator in a public 
school system is a difficult one to determine.^® The teachers and 
administrators arc aware that one has official rank and salary 
advantage and tliat the administrator, tlic one with the higher rank 

•William T. Mclcluor, InsirucUotuil Supereirton, Boston: D. C. Hcatli and 
Company, 1050, p. 5. 

’•This problem is analj-zcd by tl»e wnlcr in James M, Hushes, *njc Hole of 
Supenisor in Business ^ucation,** Tim Scthnal Duiincij Education Quarterly, 
May. 1055. pp. 10-ia 
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and salary advantage, has had less first-hand experience with the 
given type of situation than tlie teachers. It is unfortunate if, hi 
addition, the administrator has to overcome the handicap of 
antagonistic teachers* attitudes perhaps resulting in part from the 
indefiniteness such as is expressed in professional literature, about 
what they are to share. 

As we have said, understanding the roles of individual members 
of the group in terms of responsibilities and limitations is essential 
to good personnel relations. Adequate communication is funda- 
mental to these understandings. Indefiniteness about supervisory 
functions by those who write as authorities in the field is a barrier 
to communication, lessens understandings, and may well contribute 
to unfortunate initial and lasting attitudes toward supervisory 
^tivities and toward those administrators who attempt to perform 


SENTIMENTS, ATTITUDES, AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Henderson says, it is extremely difficult to identify sentiments, 
ohqp conclude about sentiments and attitudes is based on our 
When \ ° individuals and groups do and how they do it 

strnnfTK, ^ fonds toward the nonlogical, tends to be 

reinforced, we may conclude that sentiments 
in the Pcwerful, stimulating influence. What can we observe 
attitudpc ° typical school groups which reveals personnel 

whS. f-taras in the orgLzation 

and yet do ^ ^ should be educationaUy productive 

features of realize maximum achievement? Are there 

can be eimU- ^ organization whose relative ineffectiveness 
discover ™ antagonistic attitudes? When we 

an explanation ®™timents and attitudes for 

istatorTe^rtLTth^®’’ ’'‘S’' 

^ d their preference for various types of high school 
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organizational patterns by using a rating scale.^^ The teachers 
indicated a favorable attitude toward an organizaton which pro- 
vides clear and definite allocation of authority. They were not 
favorable to developing an organization from scratch or to partici- 
pating in radical, sweeping, rapid reorganization. The teachers, 
however, were equally unfavorable to a static organization. They 
indicated that they believe constant organizational modification is 
normal and desirable for encouraging good personal relations and 
that teacher participation in the organizing process is favorable to 
the development and improvement of wholesome attitudes toward 
educational organization. The teachers definitely preferred an or- 
ganization which provides adequately for shared experiences in the 
organizing process. They expressed a belief that there is a close 
relationship between the kind of organization and the quality of 
personnel relations within the organization. 

The Superstructure 

In the light of such information about an educational group, 
would it not be like proceeding in the face of a strong, opposing 
Nvind to attempt to impose some kind of a rigid superstructure on 
the group? Reason might, conceivably, support the superiority of 
such a superstructure as far as efficiency is concerned, but all the 
logic in the world will not make it successful if the personnel have 
strong feelings that they should share in developing the super- 
structure. 

As discussed in the chapter on organizational operation as 
related to personnel relations, the superstructure exerts a strong 
influence on group behavior. The attitudes of staff members in 
educational institutions are, in most cases, favorable to group 
activities to the degree tliat staff members have played an influential 
part in determining the organizational superstructure which more 
or less governs tlicm. 

J. M. Hughes, “The Altitudes and Preferences of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators for School SuperxTsion," Sorthtccstcm Uniccrsdtj Contributions to 
Bduaitlon, Ho. 12, Evanston, Illinois, 1039^ p. 10. 
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The superstructure rests on educational norms— standards of 
action or relatively lasting roles in conformity to which the educa- 
tional personnel behaves— which are variously embodied in the 
pronouncements, directives, rules, regulations, requirements, salary 
schedules, promotion and retirement policies, curriculum organiza- 
tion, marking systems, organization of subject matter, departments, 
and the like. Obviously, the superstructure is a powerful influence 
in shaping the attitudes of the personnel, in predisposing them 
favorably or unfavorably toward the organization and toward in- 
dividuals within the organization. Regulations which are rigid, 
detailed, restraining, or are considered unreasonable tend to foster 
negative attitudes. If the rules, customs, brief written directives are 
the product of group sharing or if they can be accepted as reason- 
able, necessary, flexible, and fair, the attitudes of those whose rela- 
tionships and activities are thereby regulated will generally be 
favorable. Modifications in the organization which move toward the 
latter situation, then, may be expected to influence a change in the 

irection of more favorable personnel attitudes toward the super- 
structure. 


Favorable attitudes seem, for the most part, to be related directly 
to group participation. The quality of participation is determined, 
in by the fluency of group communication and interaction, 

ttitu es of suspicion, lack of belongingness, and misunderstanding 
n e counteracted only by adequate two-way communication and 
tua interaction. It is a common and disappointing experience 
or the dean of a college or the principal of a school to discover 
^ IS carefully worded Monday morning directives or painstak- 
ing y prepared reports, mimeographed for the faculty, are received 
a^smterested, cynical attitude. When this happens it is 
thp ^ ecause such an administrative procedure does not afford 
onp \ *^^1^ opportunity either to share or to react. The action is 

one way only and there is no interaction. 

hence !r> good attitudes and favorable sentiments, and 

e interests of educational success, it is important that, in 
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every size of community, sta£F members be given the opportunity 
for maximum practical participation in determining provisions of 
the superstructure which closely concern them such as retirement, 
promotion, salary schedules, and pensions. It is in these realms of 
organizational life that sentiments are strongest because the per- 
sonal, emotional element is ever present Consider how much a 
good state pension system, arrived at through wide participation, 
can contribute to raising the feeling of well-being among all the 
teachers of the state! 

Administrative and Supervisory Practice 

Sentiments of the school group aflFect and are afiEected by various 
administrative and supervisory practices. In general it is true that 
when an administrator’s plan promises to arouse or meet \vith 
strong antagonisms, no matter what its other immediate effects, the 
administrator may be judged to have acted wisely when he mod- 
ifies, postpones, or abandons the plan. This is true not only because 
of current antagonisms, but because when an individual experiences 
strong antagonistic feeling, the effect tends to be lasting, to color 
his long-time reactions, to influence his sentiments and attitudes. 

Whether public school bond issues, salary raises, and other school 
projects are supported is determined as much by the attitudes of 
the citizens toward the administration of the school as it is by the 
urgency of need. The voter votes in terms of the attitudes he has 
built toward the schools and the school personnel. If it happens 
that the community attitudes toward the manner in which the 
school is administered by tlie entire personnel have become gen- 
eral, or standardized, have become a behavior norm, then almost 
regardless of what a personnel does in an immediate situation, the 
issue is won or lost before tlie campaign begins. When a bond issue 
carries thirteen to one, it is likely tliat a standardized educational 
norm of the community, the good relations among the broad school 
group, have found expression in a concrete situation. 

A high school principal and the teaching personnel may desire. 
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because of educational considerations, to have the high school 
annual produced and printed within the school. If, however, they 
realize that businessmen and others in the community are veiy 
proud of the appearance of the present annual which is printed by 
a commercial firm, and believe that it contributes much to com* 
munity prestige, then, instead of changing the policy, the principal 
and the personnel will work to extend community understanding of 
the educational experience involved in producing the annual wthin 
the school. They will, in other words, work for a change in com- 
munity attitudes toward the publication of the annual. In time, 
after a change in attitudes, the new plan for producing the annual 
may he carried out with the full approval of the businessmen. 

School boards may disregard popular attitudes and follow 
through with some minor plan. The chances are, however, that by 
so doing they will weaken the chances of success in some perhaps 
more worthy and important future cause. For example, in Illinois, 
on effort was made to consolidate an independent elementary dis- 
trict with an independent high school district. The voters, after 
hearing all the arguments in the case, voted heavily against the pro- 
posal to consolidate. As a result of the election activities the 
attitudes of the elementary teachers, who strongly desired the 
consolidation in order to improve salaries and prestige, were bitter 
toward the high school teachers who, afraid of adverse effects upon 
Uicm personally, had worked to defeat it. The hostile attitudes of 
10 two groups were adopted by the community. After the voting 
as over it was clear that it had been a mistake to proceed with 
c campaign without adequate initial consideration of the teachers’ 
mp ^ it surface the consolidation proposal had great 

i manner in which tlie merger campaign was con- 

comnl schisms. As a result, the community has 

c y changed its former liberal attitude toward school sup- 
nrorvi^^i “ ^°"^^*cnUy voted against a number of subsequent 

sch^I t improve Uie schools in ciUicr tlic In’gh 

school or elementary school districts. 

n I 0 relative ineffectiveness of Ijqjical faculty meetings wo Iiavo 
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anotiier illustration o£ the potency of personnel attitudes. Unfor- 
tunately, experience and tradition have established the faculty 
meeting as a gathering where usually there is an opportunity only 
for what the psychologists label coaction type of social behavior as 
contrasted with interaction type. The administrative official usually 
devises an agenda, presides himself or decides who shall preside, 
utilizes most of the meeting time personally, and in general, dom- 
inates the meeting. Despite much effort toward improving the fac- 
ulty meeting by scheduling meetings on school time and regularly, 
carefully preparing businesslike agenda, having committees give 
finished reports, and so on, the school personnel in general patiently 
submit to the faculty meeting and somewhat sufferingly endure it. 
That their attitude may be nonlogic^l and unreasonable does not 
alter the fact that their predisposition to be resigned to the faculty 
meeting and to be unenthusiastic and unresponsive is a handicap 
an administrator struggles with when he attempts to achieve 
through the faculty meeting. 

In the chapter on achieving participation the whole problem of 
faculty meetings and the value of small group meetings as a substi- 
tute are discussed. In the small group meetings, where each mem- 
ber functions as a part of a closely knit, cohesive group, relations 
tend to be more of the interaction type and the administrator is 
only a participant Typically, adverse attitudes toward faculty 
meetings do not carry over to small group meetings. 

Wfcea the supervisor visits a teachers classroom be too some- 
times encounters adverse teacher attitudes. As developed in our 
treatment of the administrative techniques of observation and eval- 
uation this negative attitude is probably largely the result of the 
fact that teachers associate visitation with a display of power by a 
higher-ranking member of the personnel, with evaluation and per- 
haps, even, with ranking and with salary promotion. The same neg- 
ative attitude carries over into the supervisory conference with the 
teacher because the conferences are traditionally a follow-up of 
classroom visits and are also part of evaluation by a superior officer. 
Before classroom visitation or supervisory conferences can be really 
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successful in helping teachers to improve their teaching and in 
promoting good relations among members of the personnel, teacher 
attitudes must be favorable toward them. This means that the 
teachers must have satisfying experiences growing out of classroom 
visits and supervisory conferences which will tend to build new and 
more elevated sentiments. The practices must be designed to 
achieve an educational purpose which the teachers share, must be 
separated from appraisal and judgment, and be directed toward 
desired help and guidance. Visitation and conferences must ob- 
viously be part of a continuously developing program. 

In the behavior of typical educational groups we can observe the 
effect of strong altitudes and sentiments. In features of the super- 
structure, in some activities of the administrator and the supervisor 
it is not difBcult to observe that wisdom indicates an alertness to 
e effects of attitudes and sentiments on behavior, an awareness of 
the impossibility of achieving the best for personnel relations and 
e ucation generally, by ignoring or going against prevailing atti- 
cs. nquestionably favorable attitudes toward administrative 
1 ractices and organizational activities and toward members of the 
p rsonnel are basically essential to maximum achievement. 


attitude toward educational work 

„ tudes are, of course, important indications of personal as well 
rcl'iUn ^ ^ i^stmcnt. Personal adjustment in relation to personnel 

indicated' 

edur^fin 1 1 . individual attitude one has toward 

cducatinn^i ^ g^cat faclor in determining success in the 

have an ^ know that it is highly important to 

cducatiomi” uttitude toward educational work because 

siveness it TT individuals, and individuals' respon- 

Bv wav nf n‘^ nducators enthusiasm. 

is cnUmsiastie^l^^f subject matter teacher who 

cnu.us.asuc about his work. .Wog oU.cr tilings, we can bo sure 
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that the attitude is in part a result of the fact that the subject matter 
teacher has a sound acquaintance with the material encompassed 
in tile field and a strong, personal interest in that material. It is not 
simply that, and that alone, but that is a large part of the reason for 
enthusiasm. The entliusiastic attitude seems related to educational 
success. 

The teacher who knows well die field he teaches is relieved from 
the uninteresting and onerous pressure of learning as he teaches. 
This relief alone can make him a more confident, spontaneous, and 
responsive person, and potentially a more effective group member. 
Then, if this knouOedge is accompanied with an enthusiastic atti- 
tude toward teaching, other favorable attitudes are reinforced. 
Potentially the teacher with an entliusiastic attitude toward the 
subject taught and also toward teaching as a vocation is not only 
more successful in his work with children; he is also potentially a 
more effective participant in school and community educational 
endeavors.'* 

Personal attitude toward the organization, toward the personnel 
and toward one’s own role and responsibility in the organization are 
all potent factors in the success of the group in achieving its educa- 
tional goals as well as in achieving the au.xiiiary, related goal of 
wholesome human relations within the broad school group. 

study; J. M. Hughes, “Factors Conditioning the Achievement of Pupils 
in High School Physics,” School Review, March and April, 1925, pp. 191-200; 
292-302, surveyed achievement of pupils as affected by the amount and kind 
of training the teacher in physics bad received, keeping constant otlier factors 
Such as intelligence of pupils, size of school, and the like. No significant differ- 
ences in the achievement of pupils showed up until the achievements of those 
who studied with teachers who were college physics majors were explored. 
This group excelled by wide margins those who had studied with teachers who 
had had, respectively, no college courses in physics, one year of college physics, 
or two years of college physics. Interviews with the teachers who had majored 
in college physics revealed that they had a strong liking for teaching physics. 
Interviews with those who had not majored in physics revealed that they had 
not developed a very favorable education.'!] attitude toward teaching physics. 
Those who had majored in college physics not only knew the subject well, but 
they had built strong, favorable attitudes toward teaching it, and this definitely 
Was reflected in the achievement of tlicir pupils in physics. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT ATTITUDES IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


Although attitudes and sentiments are extremely difficult to iden- 
tify, it is not difficult to reco^ize that attitudes and sentiments do 
have a profound effect on group and individual behavior in the 
educational organization. What should we do about attitudes in our 
effort to improve human relations in the educational organization? 

Perhaps the first thing we should do is to take full cognizance of 
the great potency of attitudes, remember that action and reaction 
may be determined just as much, and in some cases more, by atti- 
^ es and sentiments as by reason, logic, and sober judgment 
eachers are asked to remember that, when a child learns, the re- 
^ ^ aspects which eventuate into emotional attitudes to* 

war vv lat is learned, toward how he learned it, and toward the 
n*R ° lenrn it are of the greatest educational sig* 

beinff^^u * ^ child is learning, learning in all aspects of his 
emotionalized attitudes acquired that 
n« i\, ^ future choices. We should not behave 

ehiwr 1 principle appUed only to children. We all learn as 
alert- attitudes, too, are learned. We are constantly 

whieTi ® ^P°^^nce of providing an educational environment 
sociil nH-f, / ™“‘^ncive to the development of the most desirable 
force of in chffdren because we recognize the tremendous 

reason m n influencing child behavior. It is, for the same 
which ^ important to provide an educational environment 
to develort tlm personnel in an educational organization 

^ j °P desirable social alUtudcs. ^ 

tudes and t definite effort to change undesirable atti- 

.o teowt!“ '1 cf course, important 

been and aro ’ ™ 

individual sta{f"n,cmh'^'^^°”''*’''^ ‘“'““dcs. By knowing an 

- educator 

itially react to som -r degree how tliat person will in- 

y react to some specific situation, to a given snggesUon. or even 
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to some particular individual. Of course, the educator could predict 
better how an individual might react if he knew that individual s 
past completely. Since that is out of the question, it behooves him 
to learn what the individual’s present attitude is and not to be un- 
duly concerned with possible and perhaps highly hypothetical 
causes. 

Studying the attitudes of the personnel will give the educator 
some understanding of the sentiments of his colleagues. It will re- 
veal the degree to which his own purposes and projected solutions 
to problems coincide \vith the more favorable sentiments of the 
staff— the degree to which his colleagues will tend to share his pur- 
poses and proposals. 

We should become well enough acquainted with the group 
to know the important sentiments and attitudes of the individuals 
and of the group. It seems clear that, if negative attitudes are asso- 
ciated with certain practices, we can change the attitudes only by 
changing the practices. If, for example, in a particular educational 
group there is a lack of faith in the administrator which seems to be 
linked with negative attitudes toward the faculty meeting, the prac- 
tice of scheduling supervisory conferences, or certain detailed and 
nnduly restraining features of the superstructure, how could we go 
about building an attitude of faith in the administrator and avoid- 
ing negative attitudes? 

In the long run, faith in the administrator will depend upon the 
purposes which the personnel believes are motivating his actions 
and by the whole-heartedness with which they accept these pur- 
poses. It is not enough for the personnel to say “He means welir 
They must share his desire for achievement in what he is trying to 
accomplish. If we continue, for instance, to have a faculty meeting, 
even though we modify the procedure, is it not probable that the 
negative attitudes associated with faculty meetings will continue 
and that the administrator will find it difficult to get the group to 
share what he desires from the meeting? Would it be wiser, then, 
to substitute new and different activities for those which are dis- 
liked or resented? 
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Instead of the traditional faculty meetings we may, perhaps, have 
gatherings called “teachers* institutes.” Or, we might improve on 
the so-called “institutes’* which traditionally allow for little teacher 
participation in planning and use instead the “workshop. The 
workshop and the institute avoid the traditional unfavorable 
teacher attitudes. Current educational workshops, which usually are 
included as so many regular days of teaching or which otherwise 
carry a salary increment and toward which most teachers seem 
favorable, are planned, organized, and conducted with the help of 
the teachers. Problems selected for study are pertinent to the 
teachers and to their situation. Educational resources of the entire 
school system, including buildings, laboratories, visual aids, library, 
and cafeteria are available. Sometimes special teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators from other school systems or university profes- 
sors are invited to assist the group. One current trend is to consider 
Ae school year a twelve months' term and include the workshop. 
This IS a kind of activity which has been substituted for the faculty 
meeting and which, generally, has not had to overcome negative 
teacher attitudes. 


In order to overcome negative attitudes to supervisory confer- 
^ ces and certain features of the superstructure, special small 
mteres^group meetings might well be substituted. For instance, the 
specie ist in art, in industrial arts, or in something else might 
ge to work with several teachers in a group. The psychological 
practice are of tremendous importance. 
tpnnli° practice of having a supervisory specialist take over a 
<5l7Pf1 demonstrate to him alone inevitably empha- 

nriHr 'n teachers weaknesses and the specialist’s supeii- 

ser^nr n » group of teachers, the speciaUst, 

fullv fn -u person, has the challenge of preparing care- 

“s best effort to an 
in the die ^ encourage interaction among tlie group 

”ri&lzerETr/“ ‘hat I has been 

benefits frr, *1, ^ contribute to the discussion and each 

m the reactions and suggestions of others who have sim- 
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ilar problems. Feelings, sentiments, emotions, all have been impor- 
tant considerations in changing the supervisory conference and 
substituting the small interest-group meeting. More will be said 
about small group meetings as a technique in achieving participa- 
tion in a later chapter. 

What should we do about attitudes in our work to improve per- 
sonnel relations in the school organization? We should be fully 
aware of their potency. We should know the school group well 
enough to be familiar with the main individual and group senti- 
ment. And, as we behave organizationally, we should always be 
guided by what we know about these sentiments. 
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Individual Adjustment 


In Our study of the problem of improving personnel 
relations in the educational organization we have concluded, among 
0 er things, that it is of utmost importance to be aware of and give 
full recognition to attitudes and sentiments as they are related to 
individual and group behavior. As developed in the preceding 
h attitudes grow out of all the experiences an individual has 

ad. All his associations have entered into the development of his 
ues, his sentiments, his predispositions. Now in seeking further 
ght on Ae problem of personnel relaUons we continue our study 
.1 V ^ ividual but we change the focus and turn our attention to 

roa er problem of complete personal adjustment. Because it is 
cnnni ^ practical limitation on our observation of per- 

mm'nl we shall observe the individual's adjustment 

incliiH' tif ^ educational organizational environment 

^ be assumed, to begin 

Dersonnpl ^ ^ relation between personal adjustment and 

must accpnf ^ "effort to improve personnel relations we 

individual^ad- to do ail we can to promote wholesome 

toTetd^ -viron^ent and especially 
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Some Typical Adjustments 

There are certain broad, more or less typical kinds of adjustments 
that we all tend to make to certain kinds of situations. The follow- 
ing illustrative situations are arranged somewhat in terms of the 
complexity of the adjustments they elicit. 

Gar wnx. not start. A simple and direct adjustment 
which an individual makes may be illustrated by the principal who 
has arranged for a luncheon for visiting school inspectors from the 
state department. He has made reservations at the hotel for a pri- 
vate dining room at 12:15 and is especially hopeful that the occa- 
sion be a pleasant one. When he leaves his office for the hotel, at 
noon, his car will not start He loses ease and composure, feels frus- 
trated and worried. He makes a relatively simple adjustment by 
calling a taxi and by arriving at the appointment on time. 

Telegram of discharge. More complicated adjust- 
ment, more emotion, and more lasting effects usually result from 
adjustment problems which involve situations related more directly 
to security or prestige. While a superintendent of schools was 
attending a meeting of a national association of which he was a 
highly respected member, he received a telegram from the secretary 
of his school board stating that the board had decided to relieve 
him immediately of his administrative responsibilities. The prob- 
lem of adjustment, in this case, is more complex and the problem 
confronted is more serious. Ib solution takes more time, involves 
more factors, and is complicated by greater physical tension. 

Dissension aiuong TEAcaiERS. Sometimes the adjust- 
ment is complicated further by the fact that the individual does not 
behave only as an individual but his adjustment must be made in 
terms of group membership. In other words, he is not completely 
free in his choice of action to achieve personal adjustment 
In a large city half of tiie teachers belong to tiie local teachers’ 
onion. This group disagrees strongly with the superintendent, tlio 
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principals, the school board, and the remaining group of teachers 
about a number of important policies, including some that apply to 
salaries. The staff is divided and tensions mount, at times, to war- 
like dimensions. As a result the entire community— including many 
pupils— takes sides. The situation results in an adjustment problem 
for a large number of the personneL It is grave because disagree- 
ments which grow out of differences on issues which are funda- 
mental may remain unresolved and the heightened tensions of in- 
dividuals may persist. 

Belief inapplicable to a new situation. Another very 
difficult kind of adjustment involves an individual, usually some- 
what of an idealist, who finds himself adhering to a belief which is 
inapplicable to a new and rapidly developing situation. In this case 
personal adjustment may involve a modification in beliefs or ideals 
which may not be easy to achieve. 

Professor Harold Laski, an avowed social extremist, at the begiU" 
uing of World War II wrote a book, The Strategy of Freedom, 
w *ch was prepared for American consumption and designed to 
sway the opinion of American students and educators. In the book 
he urged unquestioned loyalty, by those of every poHtical faith, to 
the leadership of the conservaUve Mr. Winston Churchill, until the 
war was won. 

A Similar situation occurred in the life of Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
an avowed pacifist. He published an editorial in the Hew York 
Germany 1914, two days after England declared war on 


ffiilhng foolery in the heart of Europe that has arrested 
haperialism ^ mankind for forty years— German 

Zert^r^ militarism-has struck its inevimL blow. . . ■ 

military Germany now. ... (the 

two or three n e more or less definitely decided within the next 

shattered and ir ^ u _*hne, I believe, German imperialism will be 
phase of Eurone^^V.- f ^ anticipate the end of the armaments 

Powers of Eurone ar Italy, England and all the smaller 

exhausted for fLth countries. Russia . . . ^viU be too 

tor further adventure. Shattered Germany will be revolu- 
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tionary. . . . The way will be open at last for all these western powers 
to organize peace. That is why I, wth my declared horror of war, did 
not sign any of these “stop the war" appeals. . . . Now is the sword 
draNvn for peace.^ 

The adjustment in these two e.xamples involves a subordination of 
long-avowed beliefs and principles and an about face in behavior 
in the stress of a new and serious situation. Critical events often 
necessitate striking changes in patterns of adjustment. 

A Normal Process 

What can we conclude about personal adjustment from the sim- 
plified adjustment illustrations given? It seems obvious at once that 
adjusting is continuous. Whether we make a simple adjustment by 
making a minor change in our environment or make a complicated 
adjustment by modifying a cherished ideal, the process of adjusting 
JS a normal part of plain every-day living. Unfortunately, adjust- 
ment has frequently been discussed as though it applied only to 
people in need of psychiatric help. Adjustment is in reality one 
aspect of the normal life process. 

There is, of course, a wide variation in ability satisfactorily to 
dispose of one problem and to move on with apparent complacency 
to the next This does not mean necessarily that those who make a 
satisfactory adjustment approach their problems with perfect im- 
perturbability, or that tliey have no misgivings or feelings of uncer- 
tainty. Because adjustment is a normal process, a natural part of 
We, a consideration of adjustment need not be primarily focused on 
qualities and symptoms of maladjustment. As Professor John E. 
Anderson expresses it: 

one is perfect; no one can meet all the stresses and strains of a 
implex society on the moment, witli precisely adapted behavior; no 
person is a machine that always comes out with the right answer. Instead, 

uc person is a comple.x organism of many tension systems; lie maintains 
^ balance or equilibrium in the face of constant environmental demands 

■17^ Millis, Itoad to 'War, Boston: Houghton MifiUn Company, 1B35, pp. 
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by the best behavior he can muster. He makes errors but can adjust to 
his own errors; he goes off balance but comes back; he has his bad mo- 
ments but good ones come; he suffers and balks at times but keeps on 
going; in fact, by and large, in the face of all his critics, he goes on to 
do his job. And no matter how long he lives or how grown up he may 
be, he will always have some immaturities and some inadequacies. It is 
far easier to classify his failures and to describe his modes of maladjust- 
ing . . . than to describe his successes and to define adequate adjust- 
ment.^ 

In practically all public schools every year every teacher roust 
adjust to a new group of pupils, to new parents, to new fellow 
teachers. These are part of the normal process of teaching school 
Each new situation, in some measure, is a threat to the security of 
the teacher. To each new situation he must make an adjustment. 


Steps in the Adjustment Process 

From Our brief review of some illustrative adjustments and our 
0 servation that the adjustment process is a normal part of daily 
ivmg, can we make any conclusions about what is involved in the 
process of adjusting? What are the general psychological steps 
common to the adjustments made in the typical situations de- 
scribed? 

d ■ ^ what actually happens within an organism 

nng e adjustment process cannot be seen, perhaps not even 
curate y imagined. However, since we have all had experience in 
fo^ \ observing others make adjustments, we have a basis 

\ sometlring appro.ximately like the following five 

sinfnl'R '^1^0 description is, for purposes of clarity, greatly 

stnnf!! ^ ^ serve as a background for interpreting and under- 

adjustment problems of an cduca- 

somp K-„ Each of us, at all times, tends toward 

ncRon^y»° . acUon, some kind of behavior. With Uic educated 
* h presumably, for intelligent, purposeful 

New °t Development and Personal Adjust- 

retk. Iicuy HoU and Company. Inc., 10-10, p. 411. 
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action. The principal with the car which would not start was mov- 
ing in the direction of the hoteh The divided school personnel was 
acting for better working conditions in the light of their ideas about 
what are better conditions. The school superintendent was planning 
to continue his duties in his community. Laski and Wells were 
motivated by a desire for an improved world order. Adjustment 
begins then with motivation. 

Frustration. The interposition of a block to achieving 
what we are motivated to achieve, or a control or an interference 
by some person, persons, or circumstances constitutes the second 
step in the adj'ustment process. The interposition of authority may 
he a block to action. The child with an urge to run around the 
room may discover that someone with authority will not allow him 
to do so, and as a result of the restraint, he has a feeling of frustra- 
tion, of tension, and of discomfort 

Behavior of members of educational organizations proceeds in a 
web of restraints, and life in school calls for a large measure of 
individual adjustment Administrative policy, school board rules, 
state laws, certain certification practices, all operate as restraints. 
Although theoretically the trend in school government has been to 
minimize external controls and to emphasize self-directed activity, 
the growth of organizations, of state and local controls, and of vol- 
untary accrediting bodies indicate that the actual present-day tend- 
ency is greatly to multiply and increase controls in education. The 
tread to increase restraints will in all probabili^ continue, and each 
new restraint Nvill operate as one additional potential frustration. 
Numerous frustrations are an unavoidable element in teaching 
school, and an ability to make satisfactory adjustments is a necessity 
for the maintenance of wholesome personal relations. 

Experienong tension. The third step, or stage, in the 
adjusting process is the experiencing by the individual of a tension 
of greater or less magnitude. Anderson appropriately refers to this 
as a tension system, “an ener^ center with some degree of organ- 
ization." 

Tension growing out of frustration is manifest in a strong urge or 
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drive to act. For this urge or drive there must be an outlet or else 
the organism will not succeed in restoring its equilibrium. The 
entire working personnel is concerned both with the causes of frus- 
tration and with the manner in which each individual resolves the 
every-day tensions associated with the regular work of the school. 

Planning an adequate response. Planning a response 
which is potentially adequate will initiate an action chain the aini 
of which is to relieve the feeling of discomfort. The army of energy 
is mobilized, some action is to follow. The schoolman who could 
not start his car had to plan a course of action. He could not pro* 
ceed as he had begun. Tension mounted within him. But, first, be- 
fore acting, he must plan a course of action. 

Definitexy directed, effective action. Wells, Lasld, 
and the superintendent, in the light of what they believed, arrived 
promptly at a decision as to the best line of action. They were men 
who could direct their actions to meet new situations. They 
achieved a degree of adjustment and completed the process of ad- 
justment when their final, definitely directed plan was effectively 
enacted. The immediate tension was resolved. The organism re- 
gained its equilibrium. 


SEEING THINGS STRAIGHT 

Whether Uie steps in the adjustment process are completed in a 
way which is saUsfactory in terms of the mental health of the in- 
1 ual involved and also in terms of his relations with his as- 
sociates depends somewhat upon his personality. His intelligence 
lis experience, for instance, influence his planning and sclcc- 
on o an adequate response, of llie definitely directed action wluch 
IS designed to resolve tension and restore equilibrium. 

A personality factor which seems to be closely related to tlie 
is tl . 'vay the adjustment process is completed 

^ 1C ability to “sec things straight” As William James said: 

1 C one tiling that has counted so far in philosophy is that 
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a man should see things, see tliem straight in his own peculiar 
way, and be dissatisfied with any opposite way of seeing them.” ^ 

Perhaps seeing things straight, developing a personal point of 
view toward matters which concern them, establishing within them- 
selves a frame of reference that facilitates making wise decisions 
^vhich lead to wholesome adjustment should be a major goal of all 
people, and especially of each member of an educational personnel. 
How may those who are educated and who are educators best ad- 
just to the many kinds of situations which confront them, to all 
manner of conditions under which they must work, and to the many 
kinds of persons for whom and with whom they must work? This 
is a very real question which every member of an educational per- 
sonnel must squarely face. 

We may feel that we see things straight, may believe in our own 
particular way of seeing things and have confidence in our conclu- 
sions and planned action. But when we work with others, we dis- 
cover that tliey have their own, and perhaps different ways, of 
seeing things and looking at things. Sometimes tlieir way is not 
just different but is diametrically opposite from ours. The differ- 
ence may not only be in those we work with but may be in those 
we work for. Then it is we and not they who must do the adjust- 
ing. We must reach a settled state, reequilibrate ourselves, acliieve 
a reasonable degree of complacency in our fives, even when others 
insist that we do as they see it and that we do not do as we our- 
selves see it. 

Most educators have constructed their guides to action out of a 
maze of precepts, precepts which have been acquired, in a sense, 
from ail the nooks and crannies of human tliought, the origins of 
which are generally unknown to them. Among these precepts, im- 
bedded deep in the nervous systems of their carriers are many 
which are paradoxical in character and conflicting in effect. As a 
child tile educator was, in all probability, taught obedience. Later 
he was told he must learn to think for himself, to develop an in- 

* William James, Praamatism, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1916, pp. 8-9. 
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SOME ADJUSTMENTS EDUCATORS MUST MAKE 


Adjusting, as we have said, is a normal life process. How socially 
desirable an individual’s adjustment to a particular situation is de- 
pends, in part, upon his basic philosophy. In tenns of this philos- 
ophy he “sees things.” If he has the ability to see things straight, 
the chances are that he will make a socially desirable adjustment. 
In the educational organization the personnel is called upon to ad- 
just to a considerable number and variety of situations which arise 
specifically because of the character of the teaching profession. 
For instance, public school teachers are required to make certain 
special adjustments to meet community demands. When all groups 
and all professions face the need for extraordinary adjustments in 
times of national crises, the education profession faces, in addition, 
certain special requirements for adjustment. 

To the Community 

As an example of the special adjustments required of teachers 
in the public school, consider the situations teachers face because 
of community demands.* Frequently diese situations require a kind 
of personal adjustment which is special and different 

There is considerable evidence to show that teachers are con- 
sidered the most valued servants of the community. Actually, then, 
that the public does not wish educators to be like the body politic, 
is a manifestation of the high regard that the public has for the 
teaching profession. Such esteem is inevitably accompanied by a 
strong desire that the educational personnel live up to standards 
the community believes desirable— not the standards the commu- 
iwty considers desirable for the citizens generally, but standards 
which the community feels should prevail among the educational 
personnel, usually somewhat extra, beyond, and different Some- 
times these standards lead to restrictions on the teachers and ad- 

* For an extended discussion of the public school teacher’s role in the com- 
munity, see Wilbur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Education, New York: 
American Book Company, 1935, pp. 237-253. 
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telligent but questioning attitude toward all things. As a child, to 
return to an example used earlier, he was instructed to memorize 
as true, and hence not to be questioned, such phrases as: all men 
are created free; all men are created equal; these truths we hold to 
be self-evident. He learned that great men will die for a principle. 
Then he learned in his study of educational philosophy that a prin- 
ciple is a generalization which serves to guide man’s actions, some- 
thing to serve as an instrument in sound thinking, something to use 
in solving problems, something to live by, not to die for. During his 
earlier professional training he was taught to look upon the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Education” as infallible guides to better edu- 
cation. Later the “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” became the 
favored guides. He may have discovered later that many educators 
consider that objectives stated in the form in which these objec- 
tives are stated are atomistic, static, conflicting, lacking in unity, 
and as principles, inapt guides for thought. The manner of state- 
ment is wholly rejected by many educators. Then the individual 
asks himself, “Who sees things straight?” 

The educator must, in the face of many disagreements with his 
associates and paradoxes in man’s conceptions about best guides to 
human relations, develop within himself a point of view which 
possesses characteristics such as were discussed in Chapter 4 and 
w ich, in substance, will be his point of view, consistent, depend- 
able, logical, and intelligent, one which will aid Urn in “seeing 
ngs straight and one which will serve as a guide when he meets 
a challenging adjustment problem. 

^ Seeing things straight is the important preliminary step in achiev- 
ing the settled state. Educators are confronted daily with many 
^ ° situations which call for practical application 

f 11 of seeing things. Seeing things straight, succcss- 

u y so ving specific problems, builds confidence. Tliis is significant 
fo ^ fundamental to emotional maturity necessary 

the gro personal adjustment, including adjustment 
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power of a school superintendent or otlier members of the educa- 
tional personnel to change materially some of the social factors in 
the community wliich add to tlie adjustment problems of teachers. 
The personnel can, liowever, work closely with those organizations 
wliich are favorable to improving community welfare and which 
are in a position to promote conditions favorable to wholesome 
teacher adjustment. Educators, of course, must see that such groups 
are informed about pertinent school problems and are granted an 
opportunity to participate in their solution. 

The anti-public-school organizations, so common to some com- 
munities, are often adequately supported, highly organized, and 
receive disproportionate newspaper publicity for their unfavorable 
criticisms and unreasonable restrictions on the school. They cannot 
be ignored. However, even the groups opposed to what seems to be 
school welfare are not completely negative in their effects. They 
tend to promote cohesiveness \vithm the staff, to arouse citizens to 
school needs, and to cause the personnel of educational organiza- 
tions to present their claims to their publics in accurate and con- 
vincing terms. 

The community through its traditions, mores, and organized 
^oup action is a very direct and potent influence on conditions 
which are directly related to staff relations and personnel problems, 
problems which call for adjustment and which are characteristically 
faced by educators. 

To the Predominance of Women 

Another illustrative group of adjustment problems peculiar to 
educators is associated with tlie fact that, at the elementary level, 
^d somewhat at the secondary level, the profession is predom- 
mantly a woman's field. Of course, the predominance of men at the 
university level makes women employed at that level a minority 
group and demands of them the adjustments required of any mi- 
norily group. For our purposes, however, we turn our attention to 
the elementary field, which is dominated by women, where we 
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ministrators in such matters, for instance, as smoking, dancing, 
card playing, taking an occasional cocktail, and participating in 
partisan politics. 

An educator may believe that the restrictions are unreasonable 
and repressive. However, since behavior norms in a community are 
usually so deeply established that a school staff can hope to do 
little toward changing them, each member of the educational per- 
sonnel should know, before joining a staff, the standards of the 
community. To conform to community standards seems to be the 
only satisfactory adjustment. To deviate markedly from community 
standards will tend to separate tlie educator from the community, 
lessen Ins feeling of belongingness, and if the deviations are known, 
incur dislike and perhaps undermine his influence and lessen Ins 
effectiveness in the community. In order to avoid poignant adjust- 
ment problems and to promote wholesome human relations witlnn 
the broad school group, the school superintendent or college pres- 
ident must be responsible for acquainting prospective faculty mem- 
bers with community standards even though he may thereby lose 
desirable educational talent 

Although most communities recognize the fact that minimum 
faculty turnover and staff stability are essential to effective educa- 
ffon, it is not as generally recognized that staff permanence is in- 
fluenced by community atUludes toward factors which contribute to 
personal adjustment problems. Some of the forces in tlie community 
which determine the standards and influence the modes of thought 
0 t e Citizens toward education and educational personnel come 
rom powerful, highly organized, adequately financed, community- 
wide agencies which exert their influence through the church, die 
press, the radio, and other media commonly used by organized 

Experienced public school superintendents usually can evaluate 
c i community forces, and sometimes can determine which can 
promote community, and especially school, 
1 , Iiavc little or no inlcrcst in education and which, 

y le record, arc unfavorable to good school life. It is beyond the 
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teacher retention: retirement, tenure, leaves of absence on pay, sick 
leaves, reasonable vacations, salary increments, privilege to marry 
without losing tenure, reasonable housing, and the like. 

To National Crises 

Another illustrative group of special adjustment problems faced 
by educators are those which arise in times of national crises. Per- 
sonnel problems in public education and personal adjustment prob- 
lems become more acute during periods of national crises when the 
defects of normal times are greatly emphasized. At the same time 
when war economy adds to the employment opportunities for men 
and women and when government and industry oflFer employable 
teachers attractive external inducements which cannot be matched 
in education, a precipitate rise in birth rate creates an urgent need 
for many more teachers. This inevitably facilitates entrance into 
the teaching profession of the immature and less capable. These 
add to the problems of personal adjustment. Depressions operate in 
the reverse direction, but they too add to adjustment problems. 
The precipitate decline in birth rate characteristic of depressions 
results in an imbalance in the enrollment of the earlier and later 
grades and a shift in demand for teachers— a shift which is in evi- 
dence for sixteen or eighteen years. The problems heaped upon a 
college president, upon a superintendent of public schools, and 
upon a stable staff by such aberrations in trends are manifold but 
perhaps none is greater tlian those connected with tlie problems of 
adjustment which all are required to make. 


THE WHOLENESS PRINCIPLE AND INDIVIDUAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
ORGiVNIZ^mON 

In our selection of illustrative situations which require special 
adjustments by educators we liave chosen those which are com- 
munity or national situations. Many of tlie special adjustments 
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discover that many adjustment problems are related to rapid per- 
sonnel turnover. 

It is partly because the teaching profession, at the elementary 
level, is predominantly a woman's field that turnover among tli6 
personnel is higher than in most other professions. Earlier studies 
showed that 75 percent of the women who entered teaching follow- 
ing college graduation subsequently left the profession. Mjrny 
women look upon teaching as a stopgap to marriage, or to raising a 
family, or to some other employment. Although the majority of 
women teachers possess a high degree of emotional and intellectual 
maturity, because of the scarcity of teachers, superintendents have 
often been forced to employ relatively immature women, or to turn 
to the widowed and divorced as a source of supply. The latter may 
be mature and experienced, but frequently they have defaulted in 
advancing professionally. They sometimes face personal adjustment 
problems of a very acute nature because of having to reorganize 
their own personal way of life. 

The man employed in the elementary school has a unique prob- 
lem of adjustment. He is self-consciously a member of a small 
minority, and he therefore faces special problems of adjusting to 
the staff, to the community, and to the profession. Unless something 
is done to improve his status he will tend to be dissatisfied with his 
present adjustments and will desire to move out of the elementary 
school even though he may be an effective teacher.® 

Frequent turnover in the profession at the elementary level con- 
fronts the administrator with the recurring problem of assimilating 
new teachers into the broad school group and of helping tliem to 
adjust to new situations. Although some of the change is inevitable, 
an some of it results because women tend to remain a shorter 
Umc in Uio profession, some of it could bo avoided by encouraging 
more men to go into elementary school teaching and by insHtuU'ng 
community educational pobcics designed specifically to promote 

elemciiuiy mhool princinsl, studied die adjuiuncnt 


University, Evamlon, • 
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kind of actual, and probably unintentional separation oftentimes 
contributes to frustrations and difficulties which call for consider- 
able personal adjustment on the part of many of the personnel. 

The following example illustrates an administrative act, con- 
ceived to promote good teaching but planned without sufficient 
regard for its total effect on the teacher involved. Some years ago, 
by special invitation, I visited a highly skilled teacher in his class- 
room in an excellent suburban high school. I was conducted to his 
room and introduced to him by the superintendent. When the 
teacher shook hands witli me I noticed that his hands were bathed 
in the clammy sweat one usually associates with anxiety and emo- 
tional tension. He taught the class superbly. I availed myself of his 
invitation to confer with him subsequently. He was unusually self- 
composed and delightfully frank and penetrating in conversation. 
Toward the close of the interview I asked if he would mind telling 
me why he became so tense when I was introduced to him. “I never 
realized that I was tense,” he said. Then he thought for a moment 
and added, somewhat impulsively, “Ohl I remember now, I became 
tense when I saw the superintendent coming with you." 

Later I learned that the superintendent had given tliis teacher 
the highest merit rating that could be assigned. The teacher knew 
that the superintendent had confidence in him. The superintendent, 
who was not aware of the teachers anxieties, did not realize that 
tlie rigid inspection which had preceded tlie rating had increased 
dio teachers anxieties to a point that ied him to react toward the 
superintendent in an irrational but uncontrollable manner. In time 
even the sight of tlie superintendent stimulated a disorganized 
response. The superintendent had acted conscientiously to con- 
tribute to the social and financial well-being of the teacher but as 
he did so he unknONvingly also strengtliened within the teacher an 
already formulated fear of insecurity, a dislike for being in a posi- 
tion where status is dependent upon tlie good will of a single indi- 
vidual. Such an emotional stale certainly restricted tlie teacher’s 
^ntributions in faculty meetings, parent-teacher meetings, and 
Wiall group meetings where the superintendent was present. It 
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required of teachers which result hrcm situations wthin the educa* 
lional organization itself, oftentimes within the individual class- 
room, are, howev'er, related to current admimstrati^’e and teaci..>-5 
practices. 

Contemporary ps}'choIogical understandings lead to the taodeni 
educational emphasis on the whole person- Educational practice 
appraised in terms of its total effects on the whole person. Leammg 
is conceived in terms of the whole person, therefore emp*^ 
sizes, in addition to knowledges, the importance to learning 
what, for lack of better understandins, are spoken of as emoticDS, 
social adjustment, intellect, motives, attitudes, and the lik^ ^nd 
in s i sts that these be \'iewed as \'arious aspects of a unitary prccs& 
True learning it is contended invoh'es all these aspects. 

Perhaps it is misleading to label this thought "‘modem,’' The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from a physiology textbook copyri^tod ^ 
1S91, and used in the rural grade schools of Indiana as an adopts® 
text: . . . and, further, that the verv* complex body is, in all its 
parts, so interrelated and coordinated as to be able to manage the 
complex actiiiities of the body seen as a whole by analj'zing its 
processes and distributing them among its parts, and thus accom- 
plishing most perfectly the whole of its purpose.* * 


An Administrator s Action 


It is now generally accepted that learning must m\xilve the whole 
self. Attitudes are learned with algebra. Social adjustment is learned 
m the chemistry class. Xo man is separable into parts. Howes'cr, it 
IS one thing to belies'e in the mleirelatedness of parts in the hunnm 
organism and another to administer a school in such a svay that the 
mterrelatedness is fully recognized. Unfortunately, the school is 
o ten Organized and ad mini stered as though outcomes were isolable 
^ which separates emotions and intellect, attitudes 
^ ^ matter, learning and interest, mind and body, mental 
and physical health, truth and goodness, so on- This 


Lasorj in Husuzn P^sioio^, LaJiarupcks. 
locii-a. L-d-iaa Scl»cl Book Coiapaiy. IS91. pp. 3-4- 
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kind of actual, and probably unintentional separation oftentimes 
contributes to frustrations and diffieulties which call for consider- 
able personal adjustment on the part of many of the personnel. 

The following example illustrates an administrative act, con- 
ceived to promote good teacdiing but planned without sufficient 
regard for its total effect on die teacher involved. Some years ago, 
by special invitation, I visited a highly skilled teacher in his class- 
room in an excellent suburban high school. I was conducted to his 
room and introduced to him by the superintendent. When the 
teacher shook hands witli me I noticed that his hands were bathed 
in the clammy sweat one usually associates with anxiety and emo- 
tional tension. He taught the class superbly. I availed myself of his 
invitation to confer with him subsequently. He was unusually self- 
composed and delightfully frank and penetrating in conversation. 
Toward the close of the interview I asked if he would mind telling 
me why he became so tense when I was introduced to him. “I never 
realized that I was tense,” he said. Then he thought for a moment 
and added, somewhat impulsively, "OhI I remember now. I became 
tense when I saw the superintendent coming with you.” 

Later I learned that the superintendent had given this teacher 
the highest merit rating that could be assigned. The teacher knew 
that the superintendent had confidence in him. The superintendent, 
who was not aware of the teachers anxieties, did not realize that 
the rigid inspection which had preceded the rating had increased 
the teacher’s anxieties to a point that led him to react toward the 
superintendent in an irrational but uncontrollable manner. In time 
even the sight of tlie superintendent stimulated a disorganized 
response. The superintendent had acted conscientiously to con- 
tribute to the social and financial well-being of the teacher but as 
he did so he unknowingly also strengthened within the teacher an 
already formulated fear of insecurity, a dislike for being in a posi- 
tion where status is dependent upon the good will of a single indi- 
vidual. Such an emotional state certainly restricted the teachers 
contributions in faculty meetings, parent-teacher meetings, and 
^^11 group meetings where the superintendent was present It 
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constituted a barrier to the achievement of profitable administrator- 
teacher relationships. 

We have advanced beyond hiring and firing as a personnel policy 
witliout thought of the effects of a single dismissal upon personal 
relations among members of an educational personnel, but we 
still prone to overlook the importance of planning even unspectac- 
ular organizational acts in terms of all the possible effects on the 
complete adjustments and achievements of all personnel. The fol- 
lowing quotation of a statement made in connection wth a careful 
research illustrates tlie many and varied kinds of adjustment situa- 
tions found in every educational organization. 

The general administration of a school system often involves factors that 
seriously affect teachers as people. Uncertainty of tenure, hypcr-critical 
or domineering supervisors or administrators, low salaries, unattracth© 
classrooms, inadequate equipment and supplies, inability to provide for 
retirement, humiliating conditions in contracts, petty personal restrictions 
imposed by provincial communities, continual increase in the size of 
ehssci and tljc demands of new curricular practices for which tcaclicrs 
do not feel adequate, all these and many other factors in the situation 
make for personality disturbances and ineffective education.^ 

Organizing 

In the way a school is organized Uic wholeness principle is also 
sometimes apparently disregarded, and here too. teacher adjust- 
ment problems may be involved. For example, consider tlic elemen- 
tary school which is organized for music, art, library, crafts, 
dramatics, and Ujc like, as described in Uie discussion of functional- 
liierarclucal coordination. In Uiis school resources like Uic libnuy 
and the shop and iho stage arc service centers for Uie teacher 
0 .iny age group, for Uic teacher who shares in all Uic experiences 
c serves as coordinator in all they 

do .Sucli an elementary school is organized in a manner consistent 
» the pmidplc of wliolcncss. On the oUier Iiand, when a school 
r^.,aii r so I ul Iho teaclier sends his pupils to the sliop or Uie 

Te^duns," S.W and 
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library or some other center to receive special instruction apart 
from him, there is a dividedness and compartmentalization in the 
school experiences of the child, in teacher-child and teacher-teacher 
relationships. Organizations like the platoon system and the Lan- 
castrian system, conceived to decrease financial cost of instruction, 
were educational failures partly because of their flagrant weak- 
nesses in disregarding the principle of interrelatedness and coordi- 
nation in the education of the human organism. Disregard of the 
principle of interrelatedness and coordination fosters potential 
adjustment problemsl 

Grouping children within a single age-grade classroom unit, in 
terms of ability, is an example of organizing that overlooks the 
principle of wholeness. Emphasizing something like reading ability 
to the extent that the child’s educational location is determined in 
terms of this single criterion, and ignoring other factors of his de- 
velopment such as social age, neglects to provide for potential social 
cleavage and for the possible negative effects on children’s attitudes 
and children s wishes. If, however, the elementary school is adminis- 
tered so that the teacher is the coordinator for all the learning 
activities of his group, then the classroom is the unit and everything 
iS done to maintain the group as a social unit of which the student 
IS a part, as in his family. In this kind of organization both teacher 
and pupil find rightful places and reading is learned, arithmetic is 
learned, science is learned— but not at the expense of natural and 
wholesome attitudes, satisfactory personal adjustment, and desir- 
able personal relations which, after all, must also be learned. The 
practicality of recognizing the wholeness principle in educational 
organization is substantiated by studies which show that, even with 
concentrated emphasis through ability grouping devised to accel- 
erate learning of an isolable skill, like reading, the metliod never 
has led to superior achievement even in the single skill concentrated 
upon. 

A personnel which guides the organization of an elementary 
school into a divided pattern overlooks the fact that unity is essen- 
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tial to good child development, logical coordination basic to happy 
personnel relations, and that staff and pupil personal adjustment 
tend to be most satisfactory when staff and pupils are freed from 
unnecessary restraints, frustrations, and tensions. Success in nun 
imizing situations which may contribute to adjustment problems 
depends partly upon the personnels appreciation of the wholeness 
principle and upon its willingness to think of organization in terms 
of the principle. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DISCREPANCIES AMONG 
THE PERSONNEL 


In discussing the adjustment process we considered the impor 
tanco of “seeing things straight,” of having a logical and practica 
philosophy to use as a guide to help in understanding our problems 
and in selecting a solution to problems. An educational situation 
which involves individuals who have differences in their points o 
view, who see things differently, and who are in conflict because of 
philosophical differences, presents the most difficult of adjustment 
problems. 


Discrepancies in Teacher and Administrator Points of VieiO 
Unanimity cannot be expected. Adjusting differences, however, 
may be extremely hard to do if the differences in points of view 
exist between an administrator and a teacher. The conflicts arc 
especially serious when tlicy arc caused by differences about organ- 
i^tioiul practice. Agreement and mutual respect are unlikely if 
the adminUtrator’s conviction, primarily an admirable quality, leads 
to jMsitivcncss and to administrative arbitrariness. Suppose a high 
scliool principal adheres strongly to Uic educational point of view 
expressed in the following; “Tire noUon of educating a man to live 
»n any particular Umc or place, to adjust him to any particular 
*n\iromncnt. Is, tlicreforc, foreign to a true conception of cduca- 
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tion ® What would be his attitude toward achievement? School 
marks? The curriculum? Toward teachers of special subjects like 
civics which stress modem problems? Home economics which 
stresses modern living? Shopwork and business education which 
stress salable skills in a modern social environment? 

Arbitrariness is not the exclusive characteristic of the traditional- 
ist. Suppose a group of teachers adhere to a position on objectives 
of education which is quite the opposite of that held by the prin- 
cipal. Suppose the teachers hold to a philosophical position such as 
the one expressed in the following quotation: , . In most of the 
older discussions on curriculum making we find attention mainly 
centered, at least ultimately, on specific items of knowledge, skills, 
habits, and the like, that pupils should acquire. . . . 

In this discussion this atomistic view of objectives ... is totally 
and wholly rejected as thoroughly misleading and mischievous, 
being in fact the antithetical opposite of the best available concep- 
tions both of the life process and of learning.” ® Suppose the teach- 
ers are as convinced that they are right as is the principal. May 
they find themselves in conflict with the principal who has no re- 
spect for this point of view? Will the principal and the teachers 
both face difficult adjustment problems? 

Since authority, power, and social advantage are with the prin- 
cipal, the teachers who are in conflict with him may feel a pressure 
to compromise their ideals. They will become unhappy. The teacii- 
ers may, on the other hand, adhere to their beliefs but be obsessed 
by fear of insecurity and develop a kind of apprehensiveness which 
leads to various forms of withdrawal or to a dissembling of their 
true feelings. The problem of what adjustments a teacher should 
be expected to make when he is inclined strongly to one educational 
Viewpoint and is working witli a principal who is strongly inclined 
to anotlicr, only a wise and fair-minded principal will handle justly 
despite his convictions. 

•Robert M. Hutcliins, The Higher Learning in America, New Jl.ivcn; Yale 
UnivcRiiy Press, 1930, p. 60. 

William Heard Kiip.Urick, liemaking the Curriculum, New York; Newson 
ana Coinpajiy, 1930, pp. 103-109. 
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In facing this kind of adjustment it must be remembered that to 
be challenging, a teacher must teach in harmony with his own con- 
victions. If he is a high school teacher who believes that emphasis 
on competition is harmful to the normal child with an intelligence 
quotient of 95 or thereabouts, it will be very difficult for him to 
follow a strong administrative suggestion that subject marks be 
distributed in a way which invites unjust and invidious compari- 
sons. If the teacher does compromise and follow the administrator s 
^^ggGstion he will undoubtedly be uncomfortable and dissatisfied 
with his action. As a result of this kind of personal adjustment he 
will probably be less effective botb in his relations with his pupib 
and with his associates. 


An elementary school principal who thinks of a recitation for 
each day coming at a specific time and stressing the learning of 
definite subject matter will create an adjustment problem for teach- 
ers who are convinced that it is wise to plan the education of chil* 
en in the light of their current interests, abilities, and needs. One 
group of high school pupils built an entire four-year curriculum 
around constructing communify residences. Recently they com- 
pleted a residence, the ninth in a series, for which they had several 
pmc ase offers of $25,000, In this case the entire curriculum of 
esc pupils was coordinated by a single person and around a single 
^oject "^e school served as a service center to the teacher and to 
t^^^oher in this situation would have had great diffi- 
V 1 e had had to adjust to a principal who expected educa- 
procedures to follow traditional patterns. 
dcfTr given arc extreme to illustrate the point. Some 

^ points of view between teachers and admin- 
fmsh-ntin^ u then may undesirable conffict and 

orcanizaHn K the necessary loyalties in an 

fcssor must°i ° We have said that a teacher or a pro- 

Icnpinir with his own convictions to be clial- 

mcan that ‘^ually true at all levels of education and may 
able and inMT-°° P”"'^’pal 'vill need to permit and encourage an 
able and mtclhgent teacher to leach co4tenUy with an cduc^- 
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tional vieNvpoint which he holds at a given ^ 

^e^omtl opposed to the vie^vpomt held hy the 

nerson in authority should not always expect to decide wi 
JvLg aV thought whatsoever to the possible human relations 

effects of his actions. 


Royce’s Suggestion 

In adjusting to a situation which involves -^i-tepan^s jn ^ 
mental points of view. Professor Royce suggests, m ^ ‘ 
teachers! that developing among members of ‘I'-.P-sWa 
to their otvn individual heUefs offers most hope m ^ 

some adjustments and in promoting desirable personnel relations. 

As Royce says: 

Not is the undertaking to further general came ^ a]l the 
practical undertaking— a vague philanthropy. » effort to 

efforts that you can make on behalf of your fellow men &e effort m 

make them [oyal to muses 

and ^vldely pracbcable. ... It you . «..of«rc tn Inok for 

by devices of your own, you End f "^^iXifcontentinent, you 

happiness in his o^vn way. If you attempt ^ 

come in conflict with his insatiable natural esues. ^ much that you 

But if you undertake to make him loyah there ^ 
can do . . . all of what common sense nghUy “,u<X 

duties to mankind may he viewed, and oug ° you can 

effective ivays of helping on the “mej ^n ^ 

speak the truth to your fellow, and can tn y P ^ 

confidence in mankind. This confidence m m _ ^ 

to speak the truth himself. And in ^ and iviU aid him 

much real peace, for truth speakmg m “ J y other 

to be olhenvise loyal to his own. Precisely so. ^“obvious and 

ways of helping iL to be loyid “ *r^“omtin^ -d peaceful 
commonly recognized duties to be do y 
dealings with him.'® 

.^though, in his philosophical vimvpoint, Royce was an organ- 

"losiah Royce, The Philosophy of Loyalty, New York. The MacmiU 
Company, 1936, pp. 153—154. 
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izational idealist, his suggestion for the resolution of problems due 
to differences in educational points of view seems sound and prac- 
tical. The principal can encourage the teacher to develop a working 
philosophy and to live consistently with his personal point of view. 
This will minimize the use of official authority, coercion, pressure, 
and the like by supervisors, principals, superintendents, and other 
titular officers. It will stress, instead, shaping points of view, not so 
much through the influence afforded by position, prestige, and 
authority, but mainly through the power of knowledge, understand- 
ings, and enlightenment. Or, as Royce says, by speaking the truth 
to one’s fellows, helping them to build greater confidence in those 
witli whom they work and within themselves as well. The final test- 
ing will come when the plrilosophy is applied in actual teaching 
and in tlio quality of relations which exist among the members of 
the group. 


The Pragmatists* Suggestions 

Resolving problems resulting from discrepancies in fundamental 
points of view is treated by various other American thinkers. Tho 
American philosophers holding a social viewpoint, variously named, 
hut which C. S. Peirce in 1878 chose to call "pragmatism,” recom- 
mend a method not dissimilar to Royce’s suggestion. James, who 
may be selected as representative of this group, in his talks to 
teachers, forcefully calls attention to the dangers of what he termed 

our external and insensible poinl-of-view.” 


In my previous talk On a Certain Blindness,” I tried to make you feel 
low soaked and shot-llirough life is with values and meanings which v'C 
1.1U to realize because of our external and insensible point of view. The 
meanings are Uierc for Uic otiicrs, but they are not there for us. There 
cs *uore lan a mere interest of curious speculation in understanding 
u^. Jt tJie most tremendous practical importance. I wish I could 
nvmcc jou of it as I feci it myself. It is Uie kasis of all our intolerance, 
wuk religious and political. The forgetting of it Ucs at the root of every 
TliP fir mistake that rulers over subject-peoples make, 

s 1 ng to learn in intercourse with others is non-intcrfcrcnce vvitii 
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tlieir ONvn peculiar ways of being happy, provided those ways do not 
assume to interfere by violence witli ours. No one has insight into .all 
the ideals. No one should presume to judge them off hand. The preten- 
sion to dogmatize about tliem in each other is the root of most human 
injustices and cruelties, and the trait in human character most likely to 
make the angels weep.'^ 

James holds as Iiis own point of view that it is best for each of us 
to believe as true tliat which makes for good in our personal life 
unless such belief clashes with some other vital belief. “ . . In 
other words, the greatest enemy of any one of our truths may be 
the rest of our truths. Truths have once for all tliis desperate instinct 
of self-preservation and of desire to extinguish whatever contradicts 
them.” 

The school supervisor’s or tlie dean’s ideas about what is good to 
do may not only conflict with the ideas of many of the teachers or 
professors, they may conflict with certain other of his own ideas. 
James’ suggestion is that, where one idea conflicts with too many 
other ideas, one may have to surrender it, give it up, and proceed 
on some other principle. In other words, take what he speaks of as 
a moral holiday. 

Hesolving Problems Resulting from the Discrepancies 

What are we going to do about resolving problems resulting from 
discrepancies in points of view when we turn our attention to pro- 
moting wholesome personnel relations? It seems well to be guided 
hy the thinkers who point out that loyalty to one’s own beliefs and 
Ideals is not only important to personal adjustment; it is also desir- 
able and possibly necessary for adjustment within the group and 
for contributing to the group. This means, then, that the supervisor 
department head who is concerned with human relations will 
^ot insist upon conformity with his ideas about teacliing. He will 

0 willing to have the teachers or professors, as the case may be, 
adhere to a different belief. He will realize that, when a teacher or 

Willianj James, The Philosophu of W^iam James, New York; The Afodem 
p. 339. ^ 

James, op. ci't., p. 78. 
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professor differs from him, it is impossible for the teacher or pro- 
fessor to conform to the ideas of one in a position of authority and 
ptill render his greatest potential educational service. The head of 
the department and the teacher can, however, communicate and 
interact and reach agreement in terms of a given situation and 
problem. They can avoid conscious struggle for dominance wth its 
permanent and inevitable scars upon personnel relationships. Har- 
mony is possible when each individual has mutual respect for the 
other. When compromise is necessary, it is compromise of action, 
and not compromise of ideals or beliefs. They agree and disagree 
at tlie same time. Communication is an essential factor— perhaps 
oral, face-to-face, two-party communication which permits fro® 
interaction, the result of which is mutual agreement as to what is 
right to do. 

In the expert personnel members ability to “see things straight 
tolerance is an important ingredient, tolerance for the educational 
viewpoints of others. This is not just a mild willingness, but a strong 
desire to find and to use a method which will not cause him to bs 
an agency of frustration to a fellow educator who. like himself, 
desires to direct educational practices so that they are consistent 
with cherished educaUonal ideas and through which the realization 
of life's most precious satisfactions is possible. 


helping the maladjusted 

Many unnecessary frustrations and difficult school adjustment 
situations are avoided in an educational organization where per- 
sonal growth has premium value and where promising educational 
poin o view, even though at variance, receive genuine cncouragc- 
mcn . ‘ ven in the best of organizations, however, all causes for 
*’= It is important to bo alert to 

fro r ^ pitfall of deciding that everyone who is con- 

la if 71' “ which seems to Lly solution is a 

maladjnsted mdividual. Each individual in tl,o personnel .oust 
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■rjirp!,r.rsri:..s:'Tp p-— •« • 

'Z,ZL tSZrZ ZIS’.Z ...»•- 

_ity will not penetrate the .f ^ 
emanating from without the school wJl caU for adjustme 

the school. 

The Administrator s Responsibility 

What is the school administrator’s specmc p” ’f 

natter of personal adjustment among me^m ers o^ 

all, the school administrator must , , ® nrhmities onen 

hygiene to realize fully the limitations and Aa “l 

to the layman in the menml ^^j^^“:“;,^'';„”Mities of many 
recognize, for instance, the dismteg & F nrac- 

apparently insignificant but for ho 

tices such as having pupils and studen s 

in order to secure recognmoo and unnecessarily 

vent or correct organizational practices 

either to pupil, student or personnel adjustment „„^istak- 

What happens when the administrator has more or 
able indications that a member of the pe^onne .s 
is tempting but very unsound administrative po cy ^ 

lion alone until something precipitate fjoni the 

appearsl Activities such as bullying pupi , o 

faculty group, exercising "Xlem and ^ 

adnuiustrator a clue to a serious adjustment p 
lo the necessity of helping a colleague and of protec g 
and other members of tlie personnel. 
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Consider the overly dominating and aggressive teacher who 
typifies one type of maladjustment. He emphasizes errors when 
marking papers, singles out individuals for his sarcastic remarks, 
attempts to enhance his feeling of superiority by slyly reflecting 
upon his colleagues, tlie author of the text, or the quality of equip* 
ment furnished him. He appears to enjoy discovering a student m a 
predicament. He deals harshly with small misdemeanors in the 
classroom. He is exceedingly sensitive to remarks made to him about 
himself. He plays the game of favorites. Such a person can usually 
be identified as one who has a difficult and persistent personal 
problem of adjusting which, as of now, he has not succeeded in 
solving and as one who is in need of help. The administrator be 
cause of his position knows intimately of these happenings and has 
a responsibility to help. 

In attempting to understand such undesirable endeavors at adjust* 
ment it should be remembered that the teacher himself is probably 
unaware of the nature of, or e.xistence of, an adjustment problem. 
If the teacher has recognized tlie difficulty, he has probably never 
shared it with anyone. The problem is persistent and since he has 
not developed skill in solving it, tlie tension of unadjustment pef' 
sists. His behavior toward students is intended, not consciously of 
course, to relieve his own tensions. It does somewhat, although 
temporarily, reduce them, so the responses are repeated again and 
again. Obviously, this metliod of reducing tensions, even as a 
temporary measure, is at best inadequate and the results are un- 
satisfactory even to the teacher liimself. They actually prolong the 
life of the basic tension. The effects upon students who are under 
the authority of such an individual may be devastating. The students 
may, and often do, regress in achievement, develop emotional 
blockings, and otlienvise increase tlieir own adjustment problems. 
The responsibility of the administrator to act becomes mandatory. 

The Administrator’s Procedure 

A school principal knows he will gain little in trying to help a 
maladjusted teacher by dealing with symploms-telling tlie teacher 
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complaints against him, telUng him not to scold and not to use 
her negative techniques. A definite procedure is needed, 
m re'first place. L principal will study the J 

lailahle angles and make as close observations “ 
as the least suspicion that mental illness is 
ath an expert in that field before proceeding 
ae degree of maladjustment is obviously that 
,f being amenable within the school's framework. 
itilize Lt established and dependable techmque-the admims 

"1“ arefully planned interview^ay c^ly - 
the principal's insight into the " Ifm ^1^*" 

offer the best possible ^“^^hg,?”espect and to have 

teacher. The principal must have th . . , . crfend that bis 

this the teacher must know that the prmcipa > another 

modve is to help. There should never be an 
person between the principal and the in ivi u 

Lh a duty cannot be delegated. the 

ta. 0, ™. b. d..» ^ S.X’ tSv " 

school, if it be a pubUc elementary school, I 

tact with the teacher and who finds it conven 

“SlesI^ hmv well the principal 

fiiterviews should be spent so-called plain. 

who believe! in being bmtaUy frank with i^teffi J 

lacking in sympathy and mental hygiene as it 

Even though the principal has had a^^^ J „gnnizaUon. he should, 
IS to be practiced in present-day edu . jerviews by reading a 

nevertheless, prepare Umseff especially refresh him- 

eompelent author on the subject. He . unsatisfactory 

self with regard to the use of interview in problems of 

Jidjustment 
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A teacher may be helped to see that he is a factor in frustrating 
children. By giving the teacher help so that he improves his tech- 
niques and eliminates that which is unduly frustrating, the teacher 
will not only help children but his own adjustment will be improved 
and his personality enriched. It is not just for the children that the 
teacher disciplines himself on the negative side not to scold, not to 
be supercritical, not to resort to sarcasm, not to coerce severely or 
to use strong moral force, and on the positive side, to speak moder- 
ately and pleasantly, to be natural and relaxed, to plan carefully, to 
study the emotional as well as the intellectual needs of his pupils, 
to seek ways of assisting both pupils and parents. 

The principal, through his interviews, must help the teacher to 
realize that satisfactory adjustment cannot be achieved by a simple 
resolve. He must help him to see that his acts result mainly from 
habitual modes of thinking and acting. A teacher may need help to 
recognize that he uses sarcasm and scolding as a mode of adjust- 
ment. It would be a rare teacher who would justify the use of these 
evices as legitimate means of promoting pupil growth. It might, 
however, he a shock to a teacher suddenly to learn that he had 
een, over a long period of time, seeking to adjust to his own 
personal situation at the sacrifice of good educational procedure, 
through the interview, the teacher and the principal have the 
opportumty to work together to achieve the optimum adjustment 
^®^cher to his pupils, to other members of the staff, and to 
^ hte situation generally. It must be made clear that spurious 
adjustments never lead to pennanent solution. 

ic V. may discover, during the interviews, that a teacher 

. . in his adjustment by a feeling of inadequacy. His 

imv experience and even his achievements in the classroom 

may indicate that he actually is adequate, but a feeling of inade- 
A LudTdate disintegrating as real inadequacy. 


position as Director of Research in a large city 


ranliPfl T on a competitive examination and was 

candid-iJ^ xt” “ * taduded in the evaluation of the 

s. he candidate, however, felt inadequate for the position 
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and declined it. Subsequently he was offered a ^ 

position at a much lower salary. Agam bis ^ ^ 

made it very difficult for him to decide to accept *e pos^n and 
he practically had what is equivalent to a nervous breakdm™. The 
present of the university who offered the 
shilfully conducted interview, gamed understandmg o 
tion. He became sure that the candidate was “adequate “ind also 
realized that he needed sympathetic help to gam a faelmg “f 
adequacy. The candidate accepted the position and J 

of L pLsident he graduaUy overcame the fechng “adequacy 
has made an exceUent personal and professional adfastme-ih ^as 
enriched the institution which employed him. An -“ing 
university president with a desire step^ 

mans adjustment problem was the y 

“'rdming the interviews, an Aadly 

teacher or professor possesses what seems to m o 

disintegrated personality, is unable to see his pro ems 

to give a coLstent and coherent account of his behawor the 

adlistrator should seek expert outside help for a 

the other hand, the administrator discovers, a= ^ ^ 

case, that the teacher or professor has power, aki ty. an 

analyze and rectify the cause of his atypical k"’ ^ ^ ^ 

confident that witi skilful direction, patient and c^efu foUow up 

with frequent interviews, permanent improvement svdl gradua y 

Through the experience of such interviews an 
only gains an understanding of the personal pro e^ jnade 
vidLl personnel member but he also learns the ““kibution made 
to satisfactory adjustment of all members by sue ac 
organization, administrative practice, ’ juai- 

*0 like. Tire interview is not only a vehicle f- kelpmg rni 
vidual teacher. In this sense it also helps an a inis 
relations with the entire staff. He gains light on e p 
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for minimizing needless frustration and avoiding maladjustment m 

those areas where he may use his influence.*® 


The Mentally III 


If expert opinion reveals diat a personnel member is ill to a point 
where his services should be dispensed with, tlie administrator has 
a very difficult problem. The member has tenure. He may not be 
turned out on tlie street witliout means of sustenance and yet the 
school children or college students must be protected. Fear grow- 
ing out of a feeling of insecurity adds to the problem of the teacher 
who is already struggling ineffectively with a serious problem of 
adjustment. Studies show: . . Teachers mentally ill continue to 
teach, often years after their difficulties begin. They associate with 
other teachers continually, they annoy administrators, and, most 
serious of all, they are in daily contact with large groups of pupils 
whom they utterly fail to train in the direction of developing 
wholesome personalities. It is, in fact, in most places, very difficult 
to dismiss teachers on account of personal peculiarities and mal* 
adjustments.” ** 

A state or local retirement system or pension which makes com- 
pu sory leaves of absence or retirement because of disability, tem* 
porary or permanent, by action of the Board of Trustees or Board 
o Education, possible at any age is strongly recommended policy 
for cases of serious maladjustment Under such a plan a personnel 
member who is badly maladjusted can be either given a leave or 
re by board action, with fair compensation, and until proof of 
satis actory recovery can be established. A liberal temporary and 
permanent disabUity benefit clause should be included in every 
aUona organizations retirement or pension system. This is 
now e case in some, but still far too few, of the state retirement 
Or public school teachers. This enables an administrator 


3 discussion of the 
see Chapter 9, 

Gould. “The Mental 
Society. May 31, 1941^ ^ 


interview as a technique in achieving participation 
and Physical Health of Teachers,” School and 
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to proceed with direct measures without the handicap of concern 
with the problem of security. It enables the teacher or professor to 
take whatever time is needed to effect full recovery. 

Of course, the school employing official has the responsibility for 
making a meticulous study of a candidate and his qualifications 
before allowing initial access to a classroom and to the direction of 
children or adults. Experience has shown that applications, pictures, 
letters of recommendation, and the like do not afford a basis for 
an accurate prediction of stability. Observing an individual in a 
teaching situation, interviewing those widi whom he has worked 
and who know how he adjusts to his fellow workers and the exact- 
ing work of the classroom, or conferring with one who has super- 
vised his teaching and has had close personal association with him, 
will give a more reliable basis for estimating a personnel member’s 
adjustability. In judging the inexperienced candidate for a teach- 
ing position, interviews with the critic teacher, college supervisors, 
and professors should be included wherever feasible, and never 
omitted in a case where the matter of the candidate’s stability is 
open to the slightest question. 


A PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITY 

In our attempt to promote wholesome personnel relations within 
the educational organization we must strive to have a personnel 
comprised of individuals who make wholesome adjustments to 
school and life situations. The employing official faces a responsi- 
bility for introducing into tlie teaching situation only those indi- 
viduals who seem to be able to make desirable adjustments, Tlie 
Jidministrator faces a responsibility for doing what he can to reduce 
the number and complexity of those school situations which seem 
to contribute to adjustment problems. Much more tlian ordinarily 
thought can be done along this line. He also has a responsibility 
for knowing the personnel well and for lielping individuals among 
the personnel to acliieve personal adjustment tluough means wiucli 
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are socially and educationally desirable. He must have a practical 
knowledge of mental hygiene sufficient for giving guidance in help- 
ing the maladjusted and for knowing when to consult with and refer 
to experts in the mental health field. 

The employing official and other administrative officers, how- 
ever, do not assume the main responsibility for assisting in personal 
adjustment in the educational organization. The responsibility is 
definitely one which must be assumed by each and every member 
of the personnel. All have a responsibility for understanding the 
adjustment process, for appreciating the special adjustments which 
are required of those in educational situations. All must recognize 
that die “wholeness principle” applies as much to a faculty 
members adjustments and to personnel relations as it does to the 
educative process seen in relation to children or students. 

It is not enough for individuals in the personnel to be personally 
well adjusted to their own school and life situations. They must be 
sensitive to the adjustments required of all others who are members 
of the organization. The problem is every member’s problem aod 
contributing to a solution is every member's responsibility. 
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The Organizational Technique: 
Observation 


In seeking an answer to our question: “What can he 

d.„ „ *■ 

aonr we have formulated some basic prmciples ot 8 

with particular attention to that important 
role toterpretahon. We have given f Jnriu^ per- 

dividual in the organization m terms of his Now we 

sonal adiustment as these are related to 8™up ^“^-;; ", 
focus directly upon certain administrative ec q 

a. 

educational organmabon. evaluation, and achieving 

administrative techniques of ^ techniques are most 

participation because see associated witli the re- 

ohviously and perhaps educational personnel, 

lations which exist among pointed out tliat one 

In our study of role educatioLl Icadersliip at any 

criterion for identifying expo contrasted witli the incx- 

level or in any situation or p^i^ developed a system of 

pertness of the novice, is tl P possesses the following 

tliought about human rela engaged in die process 

characteristics: it is Ids own. he « f die social 

of reorganizing and recenstnictmg it. it m mtiie 
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soil in which he has lived, it serves him as an instrument for plan 
ning and not as an ever-ready source of solutions, it incorporate 
enough of abstractions, theories, and assumptions to have a esi^ 
degree of consistency and logicality, and it is sufBciently applica 6 
to concrete situations and everyday educational realities to make it 
practicable. It is a philosophy which possesses a large measure o 
practicality and will function in many kinds of school situations. 
Further, the philosophy is never static. As it is applied, it is mo i 
Bed to meet the demands of a wide range of novel situations. 

Of course, the administrator cannot stop with the formulation o 
a systematic philosophy or viewpoint. Success in the administration 
of a school depends quite as much upon the efficacy of the methods 
used in applying or implementing a system of thought in concrete 
situations as it does upon tlie philosophy upon which action is 
based. Techniques are the avenues for the application of the philos- 
ophy. Unless it is to exist only as a theory, a system of thought 
cannot function independently of a concrete situation. It is through 
the use of a method or a technique that the true worth of the pW- 
losophy is tested. A second criterion for identifying expertness in 
school administration by any member of the personnel tliereby 
becomes apparent. That member of the personnel, regardless of 
what he administers, possesses expertness who is skilful in tlie use 
of methods and techniques appropriate to the effective implemen- 
tation of his system of UioughL 

A member of tlie personnel in an educational organization may 
enunciate an attractive philosophy of school administration but his 
philosophy is of little value if he lacks skill in the execution of the 
techniques which make the philosophy work in a practical situation. 
Tlie only one who can be said to possess expertness in promoting 
desirable human relations in an educational organization is tlic one 
who has a wortliy philosophy and in addition possesses proficiency 
in tlie use of mcUiods and details of procedure which enable him 
to translate his philosophy into reality. Without ability to transfer 
thought into action, the personnel member witli a fine pliilosophy 
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E role interpretation would stUl be as ineffective and feel as f^s- 
aLTara In whose sphere of acUvity is limited to the clouds. 

TWO MEANINGS OF “TECHNIQUE” 

When we speak about organizational f f 
.dncational philosophy, when we establish 

leadership in terms of expertness in the skdlful use of t cliques 
appropriL to the effective implementation of a 
we use the word “technique” with a 

asmuch as technique has been used in school “dm.mstahon ter^ 
ture with tsvo meanings, it is important, before P™oeedmg " 
study of the influence of the administrative techmque ^ 

on personnel relations, to understand the meanmg of the term w 
have in mind as we use it in the following discussion. 

rechnique in the Mechcaiical Sense 

In some educational literature technique is 
tion of details of procedure. It is not considered as 
lated to or associated with the broad, general ends to be ach ^ 
It is thought of as something apart from the broad ^ 

group and apart from the application m a ® concerned 

The interpretation of technique in this sense, en, i ^ £ 

With the personnel relations effects of the speciBc “pj^'^nis- 
the teohni^e. A technique of guidance, or of 
traUon, or of classroom supervision or of classrooin m 
this kind of interpretation, exists as somethmg o . ^ £(, 

apart from ivider principles and from die concrete situahons 

'''tMsS mechanical interpretation of technique wjncMs po^ 
ular in some of the school administration textboo -s 5 

such techniques and devices as: how to construct the 
pmEle of aVpil from test scores, how to score a -1^* 

W to keep trLk of requisitions, how to organize a school, hm 
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build a curriculum, and so on. It includes no consideration of th 
various theories which underlie the appropriate uses of the tec 
niques and it provides no analysis of the effects of different bin s o 
uses of the same technique. ^ , 

Interpreting technique in this limited, mechanical sense omits 
question of relative value. It treats a technique as something base 
upon a principle but if does not recognize that this principle actu 
ally can be judged only in terms of a wider arid more inclasivc 
principle. A technique may be based upon the principle of objec 
tivity. Objectivity is a legitimate principle to guide tlie selection o 
items to be observed. The fact that the desirability of using objec 
tivity as a criterion can be accurately judged only in terms o 
wider principle is not recognized. In the mechanical sense all tec 
niques tend to be completely compartmentalized, and therefore, lo 
this narrow, although legitimate sense, the techniques of admims- 
tration are different from the techniques of supervision and front 
the techniques of business management. 


As Technique Principle 

In our use of the term technique we go beyond the mechanicitl 
concept. In our discussion technique is observed and considered in 
terms of underlying rules and principles which are generally true 
for an administrative technique, regardless of who uses it. This may 
be called the “principle” interpretation of technique. 

Technique, in this broader sense, is associated with the ends 
which a technique should seek to realize and with the general, 
wider human relations effects of its use. Whatever principle is said 
to underlie its use is considered and appraised, not independently 
of cvcrytliing else, but as an aspect or element in a wider and more 
inclusive system of thought It emphasizes the importance of giving 
appropriate weight to three aspects of tlic problem of selecting die 
right techniques: cdiical considerations wliich determine the selec- 
tion of techniques and guide in the manner of their fulfillment; Uie 
details of procedure; and observation of the total, overall effects of 
the completed act 
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Consideration of technique in terms of technique principle differs 
from a treatment of technique in the mechanical sense in two prin- 
cipal ways. First, it requires that we think of technique in terms of 
the reason for its use. The technique is, to all intents and purposes, 
simply nonexistent unless it is seen in relation to the reason for its 
employment. We may compare two guns and conclude that one is 
superior to the otlier. However, two leaching or administrative tech- 
niques, conceived in the broad sense of technique principle, cannot 
be so compared. The ethics, the propriety involved in the use of 
the technique must receive foremost consideration. Ethics and pro- 
priety, as discussed in the previous chapter, cannot be determined 
solely in terms of characteristics which can be mechanically meas- 
ured and objectively observed, A technique inferior from a mechan- 
ical standpoint may be superior for use in a particular situation 
because of ethical factors peculiar to that situation. 

A second characteristic of the technique principle is that the 
technique is evaluated in terms of its potential effects. Attention 
is directed away from the mechanics of the technique toward its 
widespread effects. In this sense, the use of a technique is not a 
mere incident like driving a nail into a board. For example, a prin- 
cipal selects a rating scheme to use in rating a teacher. He rates the 
teacher. The rating technique in this case is accomplished through 
a mechanical device and it may be that completing the rating con- 
cludes the technique incident. If, however, the principal adheres to 
the technique principle, when he selects the rating device or utilizes 
the rating technique, he \vill be conscious of the fact that the use 
of a technique is an expression of his plrilosophy. If his philosophy 
emphasizes the value of mutuality in lus social intercourse with his 
colleagues, then tlie potential effect of the use of the rating device 
or of any other technique on his social relationships will be given 
careful consideration and will influence his selection and his deci- 
sion concerning tlie utilization of the technique. In tiiis case the 
principal selects a device or re|ects or accepts a technique in terms 
of the wide effects of its use. He is especially influenced by a con- 
sideration of the reconstruction which inevitably results in the rela- 
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tionship between him, the principal, and the individuals who are 
affected by the use of the technique. 

In this chapter and also in the chapter devoted to the discussion 
of the administrative technique of evaluation and the chapter e 
voted to study of the administrative technique of achieving partici 
pation, the term technique is used with this second and more 
inclusive interpretation in mind. Observation, evaluation, an 
achieving participation are analyzed in terms of technique prin- 
ciple. It is assumed that, in making use of an administrative tech 
nique of any kind, the personnel member using the technique is 
expressing his philosophy of school administration, he is recon- 
structing a system of human relations, he is participating in some- 
tliing which is one incident in a chain of human events vitally 
related to what has gone on before and to what wiU immediately 
and eventually follow. 

Techniques commonly used by teachers, professors, and admin- 
istrators at all levels of education and classified under the broad, 
general headings of observation, evaluation, and achieving partici- 
pation are selected for study partly because, when treated in terms 
of technique principle, certain generalizations which are true of 
these rather typical organizational techniques are in the main appli- 
cable to educational organization techniques in general. They are 
also selected because they seem to be closely related to our prob- 
lem of personnel relations. 


WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL OBSERVATION? 

The first group of techniques to be examined in terms of tlieir 
influence on personnel relations, and to be interpreted in the tech- 
nique principle sense, is observation. What is observation in this 
sense? As cducaUonal organization operates, observation is taking 
noUce and seeing items in the cducaUonal siluaUon which, to tire 
0 scrv’cr, may be significant in terms of understanding and evaluat- 
ing 1 1 C educative process. This observation may pertain to tire 
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administrative function of any member of the personnel. Every 
educator makes frequent administrative use of it. 

Back of every observation, interpreted in educational termSy lies 
some educational assumption. Every item of knowledge gained 
through observation is therefore only partly observational in char- 
acter. It includes, in addition, an element of the theoretical, an 
acceptance of a basic assumption. As discussed in an example given 
later, when an administrator in a public school uses a device like 
the Morrisonian device for observing classroom control he is ex- 
pected to take for granted that learning takes place according to 
the assumptions about learning which Morrison made. The atten- 
tion being observed is not attention as some psychologists odier 
than Morrison might interpret it, but attention according to Morri- 
son’s interpretation. The same holds true for any form of educa- 
tional observation. Some tlieory is basic to the observation and 
clearly that theory should be as defensible as the present state of 
knowledge about education permits. 

If a high school principal is observing the teaching of a class in 
English, what he observes and how he interprets what he observes 
will depend more or less on the degree of his acceptance or rejec- 
tJOn of the so-called “new critics” in the field of English education 
and his acceptance or rejection of die traditionalists who stress lit- 
eraiy analysis. A class in poetiy taught through creative writing 
will be different from one taught by analyzing “The Lady of the 
Lake.” The meaning read into the observation depends upon the 
principal’s theoretical views about what constitutes good high 
school English teaching.'^ 

In the school situation, observation to be worth while must be 
preceded by conscious recognition of the educational theories 
which determine its direction and interpretation. An observer of 
teaching in the elementary school must have an understanding of 
the teacher’s educational assumptions which form the basis for the 

P ^ some feeling of the basic differences among college professors of 

ogmh who educate our teachers sec: Sheridan W. Baker, “Are You Com- 
raunicab'ng?" Bulletin American Association of Uniccrsihj Professors, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Autumn, 1054, pp. 432-^37. 
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procedure the teacher follows in the classroom in order to make an 
accurate interpretation of the observation of the teachers pro- 
^^/cedure. The teacher must base his teaching upon that which he e 
lieves and the observer must take this into account in interpreting 
what is observed. The weight, significance, and interpretation 
wliich the teacher and the observer give to such items as: Are e 
pupils friendly to one another? Toward their teachers? Toward e 
school? Do the pupils possess initiative? Do they work well w 
out constant supervision? Do they volunteer to be group lea ers 
Do they have good work habits? Are they prompt, accurate, an 
thorough?— are determined by assumptions about the weight an 
significance of tliese factors in terms of basic assumptions which the 
teacher holds and also basic assumptions which the observer no 
about what the elementary school should try to accomplish. 

v^OME CONDITIONS WHICH MODIFY EDUCATIONAL 
OBSERVATION 

Educational assumptions have a strong influence on educational 
observation and the interpretation of observation. In addition, the 
character of observation itself, as an organizational technique, is 
modified somewhat by conditions which are peculiar to a field like 
education. In everyday school situations conditions and circum 
stances arc highly variable. Altliough a teacher, a professor, or a 
school principal may, under carefully controlled conditions, observe 
precisely, it is only in cases where conditions are carefully and 
unnaturally controlled, usually for purposes of educational experi- 
mentation and Uic systematic collection of pertinent and significant 
data, Uiat the results of educational observation in and of them- 
selves can serve what Sir Artliur Eddington, in speaking of obser- 
vation in the scientific sense, called “man s court of final appeal.” 

Subjectivity 

One of Uie conditions which modifies observation in education JS 
the fact that obscr>'alion in the everyday school situation is neces- 
sarily subjective. It is tlie observer who is the most potent factor in 
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the observation. The observation depends largely on his personality 
and his educational insights, insights which he has acquired 
through training and experience. It is like Huck Finns reasoning 
following his observation: ‘Tom says he bet Jim is in that cabin 
down by the soap kettle, because he saw a servant go in there with 
some vittles. I thought it was for a dog. But Tom said part of it was 
watermelon. Well, it does beat all diat I never thought about a dog 
not eating watermelon. It shows how a body can see and not see at 
the same time.” * * 

What the observer elects to observe, the generalizations he 
makes, the conclusions he draws, the actions he proposes are all 
conditioned, or colored, subjectively. He may, of course, obtain help 
from educational literature a body of loosely organized, highly 
fragmented knowledge, about such matters as methods of teaching 
or child development. He may, if he desires, turn to technical 
sources for assistance in interpreting his observations just as a 
lawyer or doctor may turn to legal or medical treatises. However, 
the meaning, the interpretation of what is observed, is necessarily 
unfolded in the light of what the observer knows and feels, what he 
has seen and experienced. 

What does "observation” mean when a principal observes a 
teacher teach? When a teacher observes a group of children play? 
When the guidance director studies the educational profile of a 
given pupil? When the university president observes the progress 
of a committee project? Clearly, what is observed, and the use that 
is made of what is observed, depend upon the intentions, the sa- 
gacity, the ingenuity, and tlie intellectual make-up of the observer. 
Educational observation has to be subjective in normal school sit- 
uations. This is one constant limitation to observation as a tech- 
nique in those aspects of the education field where personnel is 
involved. 

Specialization 

Since what is observed and how it is interpreted is delennined 

’Mark Twain, IlucUcbcmj Finn, Adapted by Veme B. Browne, Chicago: 

Foresman & Company, 1951, p. 240. 
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by the accumulated background of the observer, it is clear that the 
observer’s training and experience in his specialization are potea 
factors in the situation. School administrators are specialists ^ 
school administration, so when school administrators observe, e 
observations are necessarily colored by this specialism. Since a 
teacher or a professor also is a specialist, administrative observation 
of his work is usually observation by one kind of specialist observ 
ing the work of another kind of specialist. Specialization deve ops 
within one a distinctive psychological characteristic, so persons 
one kind of psychological characteristic are observing persons w 
possess another kind of psychological characteristic. 

In observation of the work of any staff the results must be inter 
preted with adequate recognition of the fact that all educationa 
observation involving personnel tends not only to be subjective but 
that differences in viewpoints resulting from specialization are 
usually complicating elements in the picture. 


Unobservables 

Educational observation involving personnel is further modified 
by the fact tliat since education is a process of assisting children, 
youth, or adults to grow, education involves many factors which 
actually cannot be observed. Intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
maturity, the evidence of educational growth, is not readily ob- 
served, measured, or evaluated. Wholesome group relations, one 
evidence of successful group activity and proficient leadership, 
likewise are not readily observed, measured, or evaluated. 

One may not observe the effect of a high school teachers presen- 
tation of Wordsworth’s ’’Michaer upon the attitudes of a pupd- 
Certainly, over a period one may conclude from observing a pupil s 
behavior tliat certain changes in altitude have resulted from his 
participation in school and in out-of-school activities. An observer, 
however, cannot determine what is responsible for these changes. 
Observation cannot reveal the specific contributions of various 
experiences to growth. 

Inasmuch as observation is limited to that which is visually 
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apparent, there is ever present tlie temptation to make observation, 
because it is limited to externals, cursory and superficial. The 
educational observer is always in danger of reading unwarranted 
meanings into and drawing indefensible implications from his 
observations because much of what actually exists in every educa- 
tional situation, including personnel situations, is unobservable. 

Uniqueness 

Since classroom and other school situations can never be repro- 
duced, educational observation is limited in that each observation 
must be made with full recognition of the uniqueness characteristic 
of the situation. An educational event occurs but once. One may 
observe a college teacher teaching a class which is studying the life 
and times of Robert Bums. One may observe a high school teacher 
participating in a parent-teacher meeting. Actually, neither situa- 
tion is ever repeated, Inasmuch as no single situation can be com- 
pletely representative, whatever use is made of the results of the 
observation of the college teacher teaching the class studying the 
life and times of Robert Bums must be made with the understand- 
ing that the situation is unique. Conclusions drawn from such an 
observation are therefore limited in their applicability to any other 
education situation which is also unique. 

^Gsponsibility 

In the practical school situation the observer, the teacher, or the 
administrator, has a responsibility for the outcomes of the activities. 
For this reason his observation may be modified, curtailed perhaps, 
by the necessity for him to influence behavior in desirable direc- 
tions or prevent an unfortunate sequence of events. The teacher 
observes a child striking another. The professor observes a student 
cheating on a final examination. The principal observes a teacher 
determinedly obstructing discussion and action on a committee 
report. The sequence of observations is often interrupted because 
in such cases one must act, one must decide what to do and do it. 
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The responsibility of the observer who is concerned with 
ing human relations legislates also that tlie observation wi no 
terminate with immediate action. He may not consider the pro 
disposed of for all time. His immediate action probably actua y i 
only temporary postponement of a more comprehensive observa 
tion. His responsibility is not just to see what happens and to ac 
but subsequently to study what happened and then care u y o 
frame a course of action which is likely to lead to constructive en s. 

It is usually essential that a member of an educational personae 
who is observing discharge his responsibility for educational prog 
ress even though he may thereby have to interrupt, or postpone i 
complete observation. Because he has a responsibility to act, he is 
frequently required to depend also upon the observations and con 
elusions of others. Such conclusions may be available in professiona 
literature, committee reports, school surveys, and individual per 
sonal reports. It is important, however, that the personnel member 
not succumb to the temptation of allowing his responsibility or 
action to make him so dependent upon understandings and con 
elusions based on the observations of others that he excludes or 
minimizes the importance of personal, first-hand knowledges gained 
from his own direct observation. Interpretations of the observations 
of Olliers, such as is set forth in educational literature, will always 
be more valuable if tlicy supplement the interpretation of the staff 
member’s direct observation, rather than replace it. 

Personal and direct observation often will reveal that there is a 
need for additional indirect observation, for the observer to become 
better acquainted witli the situation through indirect observation 
as given in committee reports, group surveys, and so fortli. In this 
way direct observation, limited by the observer’s responsibility lot 
immediate action, may lead to a broader and probably more sue* 
cessful approach to Uic problem under observation. Responsibility 
for action serves to modify the character of educational observation 
but it scr\cs also to make observation, both direct and indirect, n 
more important technique to use in educational organization, espe- 
cially in attempting to promote wholesome personal relations. 
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OBSERVATIONAL DEVICES 
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number and length of classroom activities; questionnaires about 
beliefs and opinions; interest inventories; recording play move 
ments; recording conversations by tape; recording interviews, re 
cording characteristics, accomplishments, personal behavior, socia 
problems; interviews with child, child’s parents, or child s play 
mates; making behavior journals; filming children’s action in meet 
ing a frustration or some other problem; observing and listing 6 
developmental tasks which are performed during certain perio s 
in the life of the individual. 

Devices quite as numerous and as varied as those employed m 
observing pupil behavior in the elementary school have been use 
to observe teachers. A whole range of administrative devices, for 
instance, has been developed and used in the public school survey, 
in the observation of high school pupihteacher activities and in the 
observation, by supervisors, of the classroom teacher. For good or 
for ill, college students and college professors have so far been 
spared subjection to the application of such devices. The manner 
of observing students and professors working at higher levels 
usually follows a more devious route. 

Generous use of observational devices in public school adminis* 
tration has long been advocated by school administration tlieorists. 
The wide employment of an extensive array of data-gatliering de- 
vices frequently found in an administrative division of a public 
school system attests to the confidence of the public school adminis* 
trator in educational devices. So steady and so continuous has the 
device movement in educational administration been that perhaps 
few public school administrators have been conscious of the degree 
to which the practice has influenced tlie nature of personnel rela- 
tions. 

Numerous claims have been made for the use of observational 
devices by the educational personnel. Some of the claims seem 
vaUd. Some of the claims, on the other hand, can and should be 
senously quesUoned in the light of technique-principle interpreta- 
tion. Since the use of observational devices in educational organi- 
zaUons, with valid or with doubtful claims, is so vitally related to 
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. . . one of the major obligations of the school is to train the pupils into 
the capacity of voluntary application to learning which is not in itse 

initially interesting . . , the remote initial motivation founded only on a 

sense of duty and voluntary application, in many cases but not all, e- 
comes transformed into real, immediate, and sustaining motivation as e 
subject matter has opportunity to yield its inherent interest. . . • i 
fair presumption for teacher and pupil alike, however, is that the subject 
matter is . . . capable of eventually setting up its own motivation. • • 
The development in the pupil of the capacity for willing sustained a^ 
plication, founded only on the expectation that the subject matter ' 
ultimately yield a sustaining interest, is therefore the foundation of any 
systematic technique of teaching and learning. It is the starting point o 
control technique.* 

Thus Morrison states the assumptions upon which the construc- 
tion of the observational device is based. He makes an educational 
assumption about learning and then adds that he believes “a situa- 
tion arises in which it is necessary to secure and hold the attention 
of the group as a whole.” * This he calls group attention. It follows, 
then, that the amount a pupil learns is proportional to the degree 
of so-called classroom control which is revealed in group and in- 
dividual attention and that teaching can be accurately appraised if 
a device is used to register the amount of sustained attention in tlie 
classroom. For this purpose Morrison developed two devices, one 
for observing and measuring group control in a classroom and one 
for observing and measuring the sustained application of an indi- 
vidual pupil. 

The device for observing and measuring individual application ® 
consists of a chart, or figure, which provides the observer with a 
method of recording his observation of a child’s application or 
distraction. The observer is not identified by the pupil as an ob- 
server. The observer notes the shifting nature of the pupil’s be- 
havior and makes a minute-by-minute record to the left or right 
of a vertical line on the chart. 


Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 
^ Press. 1928, |p. 105-106. 

* Ibid., pp. 135-150. 
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practices.” ® The questions listed here are illustrative of the items 
toward which observation was directed. Note that they were pre 
pared by a supervisor in domestic art and were to be used to direct 
the principal in his observation of the teaching of domestic art. 


1. Has each girl her work? 

2. Does each girl wear a thimble? 

3. Does each girl take a good working position? 

4. Do the girls use straight needles? 

5. Are pins put in at right angles to the edge? . 

6. Is the thread well fastened at the beginning and end of the seam 

7. Is the work free from knots? 

8. Are the rows of stitches or seams straight? ® 


The recommendations for use are based on the mechanical pnn- 
ciple. The items were selected, according to the author, mainly 
because they are objective. They can be counted. The observation 
made by the administrator is therefore accurate. It is not difficu^*’ 
to record on a handy sheet of paper that twenty girls wore 
thimbles, that four did not. 

The principals in different buildings, armed with the same de* 
vice, observed and counted exactly the same items. That the mat- 
ters Were irrelevant or insignificant in terms of desired educational 
outcomes seemed unimportant. The possible effects of such an 
observational procedure upon the personal relations between prin- 
cipals and staff apparently received Httle consideration. The signifi- 
cance of what was being taught, the way in which an administrator 
might help, the effects of such a visit by an administrator upon the 
attitudes of pupils and teachers toward the administrator and to- 
ward the subject, seemed not to be important. The basic assump- 
tion was that objectivity, standardization, impersonalization, 
quantitaUve recording, study of isolable elements regardless of 
effects upon inlerrelaUonships, were the desired ends to be 
achieved through the observation. 

The actual assumption back of the use of this device, even 


Study of Clos^oom Supervi- 

•ifcSrp:392. ■ ^ Company. Inc., 1931. p. 201. 
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though it is not stated specifically by the author, is tliat tlie elemen- 
tary school principals, untrained in tlie home arts field, but fortified 
with a device, can "supervise” the teaching of the domestic arts. 
They can, perhaps, not agree upon what the teachers, tlirough 
domestic arts, should seek to accomplish. They can, however, agree 
upon certain facts. That the facts are not related to matters which 
are educationally important, that they are segmented from one 
anotlier and isolated from aims or process is assumed to make no 
material difference. The matter of highest importance is that the 
items observed be of so definite a nature that they cause no dis- 
agreement among the principals. It was essential that tlie principals 
doing the observing have items %vhich they could express as facts, 
to look for. These facts they can then record with a fair degree of 
objectivity. "We may , . . come to some agreement about the facts 
m die case. It is much easier to agree upon tlie facts . . . than 
upon their interpretation. ... It was the purpose of the . . . ‘item 
to observe' to objectify as far as possible the evaluation of teach- 
ing, , , 


Improvement Sheets 

A third class of devices has flourished in various Sorms and has 
been used for many years for aiding the observation of school 
administrators. This is a group of devices variously called check 
lists, improvement sheets, scoring devices, rating devices, and the 
like. The intent in the use of many of the lists is to reduce the 
unreliability and subjective character of the observation. The fol- 
lowing items, which may serve as an example, are extracted from a 
comprehensive improvement sheet designed for use by the principal 
of a high school when observing a clf^s in geometry.” Similar im- 
provement sheets are designed for each subject. 

Y William H. Burton, and I.eo J. Brueckner, Supervision, New 

11 r I -^PP^eton-Centuiy Company, 1938, pp. 393-394. 
j G. F. Franzen, “\Vhat Supervisoiy Practices Promote Teacher Growth 
o.> ^operation," The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals, April, 1952, p. 21. 


Check Lists, 
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Yes No 

Teacher Activity 

Does the teacher require pupils to give authority for 

all statements made? — 

Are unique and interesting historical facts about the- 
ories presented to the class? — 

Does the teacher give sufficient practice in the appli- 
cations of formulas to numerical problems? 

Is there a variety of proofs developed for exercise 

due to a variety in methods of attack? 

Pupil Activity 


Are the drawings those of general Bgures? 

Do construction lines show clearly? 

Do pupils clearly differentiate between hypothesis 
and conclusion? 

Do pupils give authority for statements made? 

Do pupils use the geometric vocabulary intelligently? 
Do pupils suggest illustrations or everyday applica- 
tions of the proofs or exercises in the lesson? 


Each item is stated as a question. Each can be answered by a yes 
or a “no." Says the author: "A complete checking of all the items 
would then produce a profile of the presence and absence of sup 
poscdly good teaching practices." What are the assumptions 
underlying the construction and use of this device? **A perusal of 
any one improvement sheet will give the principal some idea as to 
what to expect in tlic way of desirable activities in the classroom to 
which it applies. . . . Instead of talking to tliem (the teachers) in 
general terms common to all leaching activities, he has something 
specific upon which to base his comments.” « 

Obviously, tliis device is but a variation of the otlier ^vo dc- 
scri cd. Again the intent is to make the items definite and objective 
and to reduce observaUon to a matter of counting, a simple record 
ofyessorno's. 
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The Place of a Device in Educational Observation 

The three observational devices briefly described give us some 
understanding of the typical devices provided educators to assist 
them in their observations. In die light of our interest in whole- 
some personnel relations, what may we conclude about the de- 
sirability of using such observational devices in educational 
organization? Gan they be used to strengthen and improve per- 
sonnel relations? In terms of technique principle, when is the use 
of such a device to aid observation warranted? If an official expects 
to observe, how can he decide whether a device will sufficiently 
improve the quality of observation to merit its use? If the use of a 
device is indicated, how can the observer select the device to use? 

Because all members of an educational personnel will usually be 
more or less directly associated with or affected by an observational 
device which an observer uses within the educational organization, 
it is recommended that the personnel be well acquainted with the 
whole wide range of observational devices and with the reasons 
which are given for their use. Above all the member being ob- 
served should be thoroughly acquainted with the specifics in the 
device along with the reasons as to why it is being used. 

Before an observer uses a device he should consider each possible 
device independently and judge each in terms of criteria which he 
believes to be educationally acceptable. The following are sugges- 
tive of the kinds of questions an observer, working at any level of 
education, will ask before deciding whether to use a particular 
device to aid in his observing. 

AjxE the ASSUXiraONS BASIC TO THE FOnXIULATION OF THE 
device ACCEPTABLE? Before deciding whether to use an observa- 
tional device die one who expects to use it must have a thorough 
understanding of the device. Understanding the device involves a 
^mplete comprehension of ail the authors educational assumptions 
an evaluation of these assumptions in tlie light of the user's 
educational pliilosophy. 

In using the Morrisonian devices, for instance, an educational 
Supervisor of instruction would need to know Morrison’s interpre- 
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tation of the meaning of attention, his conception of the place of 
attention in the educative process, his bases for selection of iteffl 
to observe to obtain infonnation about attention, and finally, 
assumptions Morrison makes with regard to the appropriate plac 
of the device in the supervision of instruction. In terms of his o\v 
educational philosophy the supervisor will decide whether 
agrees with Morrison that the observation should be directe 
toward what Morrison interprets attention to be and toward w 
Morrison believes will give a basis for an evaluation of teachini 
The supervisor will need to decide whether he believes the simp 
process of counting is a desirable part of his observation of sti 
dents and teachers at work in the classroom. He will interpret li 
conclusions about Morrisons assumptions in the light of his ov 
educational ptulosophy, his personal beliefs about what a sour 
meaning of attention is and its rightful place in the educah 
process, and of what he considers to be an appropriate use of su< 
a device in terms of his own ideas and values, especially ideas ai 
values in the field of human relations. 

Where the educational supervisor is deeply concerned wi 
building wholesome relations, the assumptions basic to any obs( 
vational device will be judged in terms of this value. If the auth 
of a device makes an assumption, for instance, as many authors t 
that an observational device is good to use because it makes > 
observation objective and that the device is, principally for tl 
reason, a desirable aid to observation then, when the device 
judged by the supervisor, the author's assumptions as he sees the 
will never justify the use of tlie device. He considers achievi 
objectivity as a sole aim a questionable one. Ho is interested 
adding a device to his observation only if the device promises 
contribute to his main aim— promoting wholesome personnel re 
tions. 

In striving to make an observation objective, the device m 
facilitate Uic observaUon by avoiding the difficulty and respon 
bihly for the personal selection of items. Even so, its use c 
scarcely bo warranted when in the attempt to aclueve objcctiv 
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the device distorts tlie observation as judged in terms of educa- 
tional and human values. It is not difficult to determine whetlier 
the girls in the sewing class have crooked needles but is tiie obser- 
vation of tlic presence or absence of crooked needles significant in 
terms of what the administrators philosophy indicates are the desir- 
able outcomes of tlio sewing class? Even the claim that the device 
makes the observation objective cannot be completely accurate 
because the selection of the items to be included in the device had 
to be made subjectively. 

The first question then that anyone who is seriously concerned 
^vith improving personnel relations will need to ask himself before 
deciding to use a particular device to aid his observation is: Are 
the authors assumptions which are basic to the formulation of the 
device acceptable to me in terms of what I believe should be the 
aims of the observation? 

When an educational personnel studies a device and determines 
whether tlie use of the device will be ^compatible with their educa- 
tional values, they make the basic comprehensive decision which is 
most important in settling the question of whether to use an obser- 
vational device to facilitate their observations and which device to 
use. In order, however, that the steps followed in making the de- 
cision may be more definite, three additional specific questions are 

suggested. 

Does the obsebvationai. device contribute to the 
SOLUTION OF A SHARED PROBLEM? When two Or iRore persons are 
directly involved in the observational situation, as is always the 
uase, it is important that all persons involved share the purpose to 
be achieved by the device, understand the device, and find the use 
the device acceptable to them. In observing the efficiency of the 
school heating plant, whether a device is used and the kind of de- 
'uce used are not important questions in terms of personnel rela- 
hons. In observing a teacher teaching in a classroom, however, 
whether the observer uses a device is important If the observation 
^ one-sided, that is, if the observer is there for his own purposes 
und uses a device for observing what the teacher does, the obser- 
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vation and the use of the device will usually be resented by the 
teacher and the value of using the device will be diminished be- 
cause its use will have adverse effects upon relations between the 
observer and the teacher observed. 

The situation is entirely different when the device is accepted, 
perhaps selected or even devised, by the teacher and the adminis- 
trator, or a group of teachers and the administrator who are work- 
ing on a program for the improvement of some aspect of teaching. 
The device then becomes someffiing to channel observation toward 
items which will refine understandings and improve insights which 
the teacher and tlie administrator need for the solution of a prob- 
lem. Observation is focused upon a problem and not upon a person. 
The conclusions made from the observation and the interpretation 
of the results from the use of the device are matters of shared con- 
cern. Nothing is imposed upon a member of the personnel. The 
device is not used as a bulwark for arbitrary administrative de- 
cision. The device is the tool of the group even though its direct 
use may be limited to the observer. Ail are involved and the satis- 
factions derived from the situation are shared. If the device does 
not promise to contribute to the solution of a shared problem, it is 
very doubtful if, in any case, it will prove worth while to use it. 

Is THE INFLEXIBILITY IMPOSED BY THE DEVICE DESIRABLE IN 
Tiu: SITUATION INVOLVED? Educational personnel must recognize 
that, in using a device in connection with an educational observa- 
tion, Uicy put a definite limit upon the modifications they may make 
while conducting the observation. In fact, the device may so limit 
llic flaxibility of the observer that in using the device he may be 
judged authoritarian. The observer must determine in advance 
w ether, in order to make accurate conclusions from his observa- 
tion, he needs to make the observation under conditions which 
^ ow lim no opportunity for spontaneity. If spontaneity is required 
in an observation, the use of a device tends to be undesirable in 
that situation. If, Iiowever, the device seems adapted perfectly to 
1C educational situation under observation and promises to need 
no m cation, then in utilizing the device the observer is given 
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a release for thought instead of having a cranrp placed upon his 
thinking. The device is theii desira develop evaluative 

Secondary school accrediting “ discussed fur- 

devices in which they have grea 

dier in the next JS^ir own schools for 

required to apply these devic j a means for promoting 

reports to he used in accreditation and “ " ^ p„. 

better staff officials visit the high 

vational and evaluative devices are P-P^J^^^ed that they 
the officers of the accrediting associatio . membership in 

be used in all tlie high 5^5 will conclude that many 

the Association. Frequently a sc ^articular situation, 

of the prepared items are possibility of change or adap- 

The device, however, precludes any p ^ iber technique, for 

tation. The staff may desire to foUow som other ^..ch^q^^,^ 

instance one like that used m the ege quires the use of the 
New York.“ Since, however, ^ fmm the prescribed 

device and the device allows for no evi even though 

procedure, the staff must follow roug inaccurate and the 

by so doing the editing association. In such 

reports shaped mainly to satisfy th „p„ate the value of the 

cases does Lt the inflexibility of the device negate 

observation? , . . „ T>qrticular educa- 

In determining whedier to e device does 

tional situation the observer mu ° , __,„Hnn In some sit- 

impose a quality of inflexibility upon e ° ^ further research 
uaUons, especially where observation is esign cases, 

0 . >“ 

however, tlie educational situabon . observer is highiy 

the brake upon spontaneity impo P of 

undesirable. Each observational device must ) g 
••F. T. Spaulding. Hlgi. Sctu^t U,e. New Voik: ^teCiaw-HU. Book 
Company, Inc., 1939. 
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its applicability to the specific educational situation involved, and 
the restrictions on modification and spontaneity which the device 
imposes must be weighed in terms of the general, all-round advan- 
tages of the device in a particular educational situation. 

Does the device contribute to the observer’s under- 
standings? Besides studying an observational device suflSciently 
to understand it completely and to comprehend the assumptions 
basic to its invention, the educational personnel must judge any 
device in terms of its potential contribution to the observer’s under- 
standings. Such a contribution may result from refinement or other 
improvement in the observation which occurs in the process of 
direct application of the device. On the other hand, very valuable 
contributions may result from the fact that the device is a source of 
suggestion. This means that a device may never be employed in an 
observation to compensate for lack of knowledge. The use of a 
device can never be justified as a cover-up for some deficiency in 
the observer’s understandings or as a substitute for insight. An 
observational device must always augment or refine observations in 
a way which contributes to improved understanding or it must be 
constructively suggestive of avenues which lead to improved under- 
standings. 

For example, in checking the soundness of the Morrisonian de- 
vice for measuring attention in the classroom, suppose an observer 
realizes that it would be desirable for him to have more under- 
stan ing of Uie educational and psychological factors which govern 
attenUon. He reads psychology. He familiarizes himself with what 
lije GestalUsts say about such matters as figure-ground factor, of 
clearness and the Ukc, or he turns to a less technical treatise and 
factors of advantage such as change, strength, size, 
rcpcUUon. striking quality, definite form, or he studies what has 
cultivation of habits of attention or of in- 
cn ion or e relation between attending and the factor of in- 
rcs . c turns to tlm generalizations about attention which 
have made from their many observations* 
ic follows, and regardless of whether the 


dependable psychologists 
Regardless of Uie path ii 
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assumptions upon which the su^ieTactivily 

vational device has been va u fortify him- 

fruitful to educational leadership. It has led the user 7 

self rvith the necessary basic insights. „ot only in that 

The observational device may be f and 

it stimulates study which results ^ "“f to ® hich 

insight hut also hecauseitpoin.^ 

from studying the device ® ^ for direct observational 

unsound, whether it is used or is not used 

'Te'ice of a device in educational tiiem i^ 

ent upon a number of or|auization, the per- 

device to aid observation in an .^st possible personnel 

sonnel which is interested m prom g ... u„ Tiig four ques- 

relations will need to iudge each device to the kind 

tions listed are guides for such judgment. If ^ ^ ^,t the 

of questions suggested are in the afSrma ^ organiza- 

chances are the observational device has p ^ t himself 

tion. Any member of the personnel who refuses o acqumn 

vrith devices puts a premium upon ^ partio- 

lunate for a personnel to be so con^ devices available 

ular device that the potentialities o a device unquestion- 

for simUar purposes are "f ot at observation, 
ingly followed may seriously limit th , . ]ace in educa- 

Observational devices may have ,„efully de- 

tional observation. That place, how . 

cided in terms of technique principle w i . concrete 

for reappraisal of the use of any device with every 

educational situation. .i„i,io focus critical judg- 

If the personnel know formulation, seek to limit 

ment upon the assumptions basic solution of shared 

tile use oE observational devices s c y n_„:Uii;tv imposed by 
problems, ^veigb carefully the limitations on HexibUity P 
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a device, and recognize the potentialities of an observational device 
in terms of its contribution to building understandings and insights, 
then if the personnel decide to use a device they will undoubtedly 
use it wisely. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURES 

Educational observation, conducted with or without devices, 
makes a significant contribution to educational leadership, espe- 
cially in the realm of personnel relations. In studying educational 
observation with special attention to its part in improving human 
relations among an educational personnel, six observational pro- 
cedures are selected for examination: seasonable observation, ob- 
servation of the group, observation of teaching, observation by 
groups, observation by means of pattern teaching, and observation 
which is conducted in connection with school surveys. 

Seasonable Observation 

Seasonable observation is probably most productive in terms of 
immediate, practical results. Seasonable observation is observation 
which is unplanned and completely informal. It is pat, timely, and 
opportune, occurring just as it is needed and completely adaptable 
to the situation. Often it is incidental, segmental, and casual, deter- 
mined largely in tenns of insights gained from the previous expe- 
riences and training of the observer. The element under observation 
usually is one which attracts attention because of a need which is 
apparent at the time of the observation. 

The Superintendent of a village school system one day observed 
the children of an elementary school class on the playground. Six 
excited little girls revolved on a maypole in close proximity to a 
comer of tlic brick building. By dropping one turn of the maypole 
bclund the rest, one girl traveled at terrific speed. The superintend- 
ent visualized what would Irappcn were Uie child to lose her grip or 
me rope to brcakl IIo asked Uic playground teacher to observe the 
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W.en .. 

vious and she was amaz buildina and they decided 

She conferred with other teachers m ^ was available 

to unlock the superintendent’s seasonable 

to give direct supervision. g g^onal concern to the 

observation was directed jjis remarks were a normal 

superintendent and also to the appreciated, 

correlate of the observation, and ^ needs and 

Seasonable observation occurs id the broad 

may he engaged m by all ilp the school in such 

school group. For example, w p recording 

activities as the cafeteria, the end frequently their 

center, they too become season teachers and adminis- 

observations result in helpful suggestions to teachers 

make a very significant but genera y however, can never 

educational leadership. Seasonable o ser ’ . jj,g adminis- 

be relied on to fulfill all the needs for ohs— in 
tration of education. Because season processes determined 

stricted by the procedures of a evice or association and 

by a fixed plan, it is fle-xible wholesome result. In the 

communication are frequently the relatively easy but quite 

pressure for planned observation i nenlect conscious 

idesirable for members of the personnel to negle 

seasonable observation. 

Observation of the Group cpipct tlie 

An observer interested in planned that what he 

unit to be observed. For the ' gnel relations it is un- 
does have the best possible ™ ^ g„up as a group. He 

portant that he. on occasion, “bserve g^,g„ation. 

should r*- u~-- the croup the unit ot _c .i,„ nmim 


^uould at times make the S™“P *®,,“"to‘’obs''etJation of the group 
In turning his attention jg answer such questions 

the observer finds it exceedingly 
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as: \Vliat should I observe? What am I actually observing? M^at 
have I really observed? What are the probabilities that my analysis 
of what I have observed is accurate? When the observation is 
rected toward the group as a unit tiie difficulties of focusing on 
some definite aspects of the whole are very great. Even the simplest 
group situation is relatively complex. Since it is not possible to e 
consistently certain of the facts concluded from the observation o 
a group as such, the probabilities of error in interpretation are 
greatly increased. 

One important difference between observing the individual an 
observing the group as the unit is that much of what one infers 
about groups must be based upon observation which tends to be 
indirect— observation of the accomplishments, the decisions made 
by the group, or a pooling of the observation of many individuals— 
for instance, the number of individuals in the group who are satis- 
fied and the number who are dissatisfied. 

In observing the group as a unit the focus must be on two 
equally important aspects of the personnel relations picture: the 
individual staff members as they function as members of the group 
and the entire group of individuals as it functions as a group. Eot 
example, an observer may seek to discover to what degree the 
members of a staff possess a feeling of “belongingness.” At the same 
time the observer seeks to discover to what degree the entire group 
possesses unity, cohesiveness, and solidarity. The belongingness and 
tlic solidarity arc intimately related. 

Suppose the administrator observes that, as far as the evidence 
from liis observation of the group is concerned, one individual is a 
so-called lone wolF or “prima donna,” who stands aloof and is 
uncooperative. Observation of such an individual must include also 
Uie broader observation of the activities and characteristic qualities 
of the group because this is essential to the interpretation of any 
part of llic observation. Likewise, in observing the group, the ob- 
server must also be equally conscious of the reaction of the “lone 
wolf* and of all the individuals as members of llie group. 

The following arc illustrative of the kind of questions a principal 
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:!!=====■■ 

The principal or dean should know that, as ^ 
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Do THE STAFF LIKE THE ADMINISTRATOR AND DO ^ 
T.IKF. ONE ANOTHER? No gtOUp CRH bc SRld tO pOSSCSS R 
gree of cohesiveness unless it is evident that the members Uke one 
anotlier. Also, the more cohesive the group, the more the mem 
will come to like one another. When one observes the presence 
activities of cliques in an educational organization he o 
symptoms of unsatisfactory personnel relationships. If he exten s 
his observation further he will find other factors which are 
ducive to divisiveness. _ _ , 

It is unfortunate that educational observation, traditionally, 
been largely confined to the observation of individuals and to 
lated segments of school situations; the teacher, the class in sop o 
more composition, or, at best, the English department. One grav 
limitation of educational devices to aid observation is that so 
all of them are applicable only to small segments of the personne . 
To overlook observation of the group as a unit is a serious admui 
istrativo omission. 

Observation of the group will disclose whether undue weight s 
given popularly accepted educational standards. For instance, it is 
generally assumed that orderliness and efficiency are desira o 
educational standards and are one evidence of wholesome groujp 
relations. Actually, observation may disclose that orderliness is 
symptomatic of good relations or is symptomatic of poor relations. 
Observation will help to disclose whether efficiency and orderli- 
ness arc a result of skillful teaching and of good school administra- 
tion or whctlicr they result from organizational pressures, rules, 
regulations, and an acceptance of or resignation to educationally 
unsound standards. If an elementary school principal obtains or- 
derliness throughout tlic school through the operation of autlion- 
tarian pressure, Ujc orderliness instead of being evidence of high 
morale actually is testimony of low morale. 

Another example of the value of observation using the group as 
the unit is concerned with conclusions about tension. Tensions arc 
usually hbclcd undesirable. Actually, in observing tlie group as a 
unit, the observer must not bc satisfied to observe tlie presence or 
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absenpe of tensions and conclude that tensions if ^ 

desirable. If tension within the personnel is a result of conflict y 
between the principal and the teachers, it does affert g™“P 
tions adversely and is undesirable. Careful observaUon, however 
may reveal that tension is the result of group concern over the 
aeWevement of some desirable end, and that the cnticisms inter- 
changed among members of the personnel are construcbve and are 
the result of group striving for better performance. In Ae iatt 
case the tension is a symptom of high morale and ence e i ■ 
mile it is the responsibiUty of every member of P“^ 
to sustain and wherever possible promote the unity ™ mnre 

of the group, the administrator is in position to contn u e 
than any one else. His observation of the group as a uni y 
expected to aid him in this. Administrators have o serve w 
individual teacher contributes to the school but have no 
made the more difficult observation of what the group as a whole 
which includes the administrator, is contributing to le eac er 
through the teacher to the effectiveness of the e ucationa 
prise. From the researches published in the field o e uca 
ministration it may be concluded that there has een ess i 
in observing the group as a unit than in other types o o 
tional procure. There is, for instance, no study m cducationa 
organization which approaches the observation of ® 
it was carried on in study made in the Western Electxro Com^ 
pany’s Hawthorne Plant^ This kind of “h 

study is needed in educational organization. n so 
Studies are made research evidence will have to be g ean 
appropriate, fragmented ^Jtnowledge culled from o er 


0^>seruation of Teaching 
To gain direct knowledge of matters pertaining to ™ 

school most school administrators engage m some km 
« less mcthodicaUy planned observation. This is usually expected 
“ Ellon Mayo, The Human Problems of on Industrial Ciodt^tum, 

Tho Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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to lead to insights regarding improvements in instruction and 
generally it utilizes classroom visitation, pattern teaching, or group 
visitation. 

Certain studies indicate that teachers generally consider class- 
room visitation a fruitful administrative observational procedure 
only when it has a mutually constructive purpose. Apart from the 
purely seasonable observation described above teachers welcome 
classroom observation when its use is definitely to provide assist- 
ance in some undertaking or with some on-going program. Un- 
fortunately, observation in the classroom is handicapped by the fact 
that visitation by an administrator has traditionally been associated 
with evaluation of ^eacher efficiency. In the teacher’s mind the 
observation usually has something to do with future salary, rank, 
prestige, and general all-round personal welfare. Under these cir- 
cumstances, emotional strain becomes part of the situation and, 
as pointed out in our study of attitudes, teachers’ attitudes are lii’ 
fluenccd, and undesirable modifications in teacher-administrator 
relationships sometimes result 

^ Traditionally the observer is looked upon as one from another 
sphere of endeavor. His visit is like that of a migratory bird which 
apears in various places and stays for only a limited period of time, 
never long enough to become fully oriented. In one study the 
following seven purposes of classroom observation by the admin- 
istrator were listed and 55 principals of high schools and 255 high 
school teachers rated them in value: 

1. To make provisions for securing adequate ratings on the teaching 
skill of teachers. 

2" To make it possible for a teacher to receive from supervisory officers 
their opinions with respect to what outstanding personal and teaching 
weaknesses the teacher possesses. 

3. To make it possible for a teacher to receive from superior officers 

Hughes, “A Study In School Supervision,” School Review, Fcbruaiy 
ami .March. H)20, pp. 112-122, 192-198. 

* J. M. Huf^cs, “The AtUtudes and Preferences of Teachers and Adminis- 
‘ff, School Supcr\i$ioo,'* Aforthioertem Contributions to Education, 
Scliool of EducaUon Series, No. 12, 1939. 
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constnicdve suggestions for improving the teacher’s techniques of teach- 

To provide the teachers with expert help in improving the nature 
ot the materials taught in a particular course of study. 

5. To provide the teachers with expert help in their efforts to employ 

a particular method of teaching. ^ 

6. To afford active aid to an individual teacher in planning and carry- 
ing out some educational project or undertaking which she is '"Ihng hj 
engage in and the results of which promise to bring genera pro es 

improvement. , . , 

7. To give active aid to a group of teachers in planmng an ° 

out some educational endeavor the results of which promise 

general professional improvement to those who participate. 


The purposes 3, 6, and 7 were rated highest Eighty-nine per cent 
of the group esteemed most highly those purposes w ic stres 
constructive help. The lowest values were assigned to purposes , 
2. and 5, all three of which imply a spirit of dictation, direction. 


and inspection. . , 

In general both teachers and administrators hold c assroom 
servation in low esteem when the observation is to bemuse as a 
basis of judgment on the quality of teaching or to disclose the 
weaknesses of teachers. Teachers rate classroom observation by a - 
*^^inistrators high when the observation is planned to give con 
live help to what the teacher, or a group of teachers, is attemp n^. 

Notliing can do more to reduce morale among mcm crs o 
school staff than tlie indiscriminate use of observation t iroug 
classroom visitation. It is connected with an unfortunate tia i ■ 
Even in biblical times a visitation was only occasionally consiclercu 
as a reward or blessing. More often it was interpreted as a punis 


aicnt or an affliction. . , 

T*espite prevalent unfortunate practice and tra itiona a ‘ 
de altitudes, however, observation through classroom vi 
bcqucntly does play a signiffcant and indispensable part ' 

®inUtration of schools where personnel relations are ^ ’ 

'yiiat makes observation tlirough this channel a w or i w i 
“•'luo in some situations and not in otliers? The dilfcrenci, sc 
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be that classroom observation, where it is acceptable, is part of a 
plan which has been determined, or at least accepted, by the group 
as a whole. The classroom observation serves an obvious and useful 
purpose in that it is the naturally suited avenue for observation for 
the fulfillment of the plan. When the plan is made by the group, or 
at least fully understood and accepted by the group, and classroom 
observation is indispensable, or at least unmistakably important, in 
terms of the achievement of die plan, then observation through 
classroom visitation is associated with the plan and not with the 
man and there is little chance that the technique will be detrimen- 
tal to persoimel relations. 

Experience in the university illustrates that classroom observa- 
tion, even at the higher level, can be disassociated from narrower 
concepts of educational leadership. University professors who 
scorned any suggestion of classroom observation in the university 
changed completely in their attitudes when, in formulating new 
integrated courses involving participation by a number of faculty 
members, mutual classroom observation became a commonplace 
part of the scheme of development. Eventually the professors felt 
highly complimented when a person of rank or position or a group 
of colleagues selected their classes for observation. 

Administrative classroom visitation even for inspectional purposes 
can be acceptable in a school if the merit system of salary promo- 
tion is not a school policy. When the inspection is desirable it is 
generally associated with observation of specific items in which the 
administoator is personaUy interested. The inspection is part of a 
p an w ich the teacher understands, accepts, and in which he 
cooperates. For instance, an administrator visited the classroom in 
an e ementary school daily for a week to inspect the equipment 
^ to 0 serve the physical facilities of the classroom in operation. 
Inis was followed with 


a tea for the teacher and the parents at 


which toe the administrator discussed what he had observed and 
^uld do together to help instruction in that classroom 
crnizmg the equipment His presentation was enthusiasti- 
y receive and the teacher, parents, and administrator coop- 
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erated to change some of the somewhat old-fashioned equipment for 
items wWch made the classroom more pleasant and up ° . 

Observation in the classroom is a natural part of wide par^ 
tian. Teacher-parent relations which make parent visits to the cla 
room a normal, customary procedure are 'wholesome Open hous^ 
ivith arranged opportunity for classroom observation during reg^ 
school horns, is especially valuable if Mowed by udonnal discus 
sion, observation of exhibits of pupils work, an ^ 

Unfortunately, visitation for classroom observation M ^ 
discussed in educational literature with a mechanical slan as 
though the procedure can be outlined before owing w X 
called into use. This further illustrates a rather 
in school administration to elevate procedure a ove w a , 

done, to place procedure as an antecedent to un erta ng, 
method more important than results, to use a me o 
potential consequences. In this connection the schoo a mi 
is supplied with many generalizations and suggeshons 
havior: classroom observation is to be used to improve ® 
instruction; it is a procedure for securing a basis or ana yn 
specifics ivith which a teacher needs help; when visi ng 
room the observer should come to tlie room before the class g 
and stay until it ends; he should observe teaching on X ® 
vited by the teacher to do so, and so on. These are a vo 
out reference either to situation, need, or to possible cons q ' 
Actually, to be successful in personnel relations, , 

vation must be projected in terms of a definite pro n-oblcm 

taking and it m^t be appropriate to the solution of *a 
or the furtherance of the undertaking. Cbssrooms shoo'd not^be 
made objects of observation simply because t ey are 
An administrator concerned with personnel relations ^ oM be 
skeptical of advice which says that observation in tiic c 
msential and tells him how to use it. When an 
preaches the classroom wondering what he is going o o 
probably using classroom observation not because o n 
somcUiing in the classroom for purposes of msigh 
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standings, not because classroom observation is soundly needed 
and must be refined and defined to fit that use, but merely because 
he is following a traditional path which he will probably justify in 
terms of evaluation and inspection or something else. Observation 
under such circumstances leads the administrator to rationalize the 
use of the technique because no need for the observation actually 
exists. Such opportune type of planning can scarcely be expected 
ever to lead to the improvement of human relations. 


Observation by Groups 

When small, homogeneous groups of the personnel make obser- 
vations as a group, the observations are enriched by all the normal 
advantages which accrue generally from a typical shared under- 
taking. When members of the group observe as a group they ob- 
serve to obtain help in furthering a purpose which they all share. 
They have opportunity and incentive for the interchange of ideas 
and for specialization of services. Apart from other educational 
advantages, group observaUon is highly favorable to the promotion 
of mutual respect, good will, confidence, and cooperation. In terms 
of personnel relations it is an exceedingly important avenue of 
observation. 


The principal and the primary teachers in an elementary school 
p anned to observe in a neighborhood school as a step in their pro- 
gram of improvement of reading instruction. They selected the 
school and arranged the visit. The old Herbartian steps of prepara- 
tion, observation, comparison, conclusion, and application may 
appropriately summarize the steps in their group venture. The 
observation was followed first with a conference with those visited 
an icn with a meeting for the group themselves. In terms of per- 
^na re ations this kind of group observation is considerably supe- 
•liA^ ? laving the principal of tlie school observe in a neighboring 
o , su sequently reporting to the superintendent and to the 
thT.r n an entire school unit for a day in order 

individuals, may visit a neighboring school with 
e^ch u,d.v.dual obscrvmg that which ho desires to see 
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As mentioned previously, teachers and administrators generally 
like to work in small groups. Utilizing the technique of observation 
through homogeneous interest groups indicates that observation 
no exception to this general rule. 


Observation Through Pattern Teaching 
In his endeavors to improve instruction the elementary school 
administrator may find it profitable to direct teacher observation by 
employing that old and familiar technique known as pattern or 


demonstration teaching. , 

Successful pattern teaching is usually preceded wi* an expla - 
tion to make clear how the demonstration fits into the group plan 
and to call attention to tlie specific features to be observed, in 
planning, not only what is to be observed but also who is o e 
observed must be decided. As with the use of odier procedures 
associated with the observation technique, the utilization o sin , 
homogeneous groups for observing pattern teaching ® 

five. Pattern teaching, however, has been done success u y a con 
ventions before as many as five thousand observers, and despite me 
imnaturalness of the situation, observers have been able to watch a 


skillful teacher illustrate an educational point. 

Nursery school, kindergarten, and music teachers are e group 
who most frequently observe pattern teaching but teac ers ge 
erally are enthusiastic about the possibilities of the proce ure, ^ 
earUer interviews it was revealed that teachers believe there is 
little gained from observing pattern teaching if the teac mg is 
specifically conducted to iUusUate a particular point or to reve a 
Solution to a definite teaching difficulty. ^ 

On occasion a member of the administrative sta0 w o is sp ^ 
iwd in some education field, the administrator in charge oi visum 
^ids, for instance, will teach a class in order that a group o 
crs may observe the best use of one of the visual aids or may see a 
practical solution to some specific problem which has arisen m con- 


Ibid., p. 37, 
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to buildings, school sites, curriculum, and teaching. A survey staff 
semtinizes tile various aspects, gathers facts, deduces and evaluates 
its findings, and makes recommendations for improvements. 

From the point of view of the effects upon human relations, our 
interest wiU be limited to surveys of a single school system or to a 
single institution like a state university. Usually such surveys ar 
conducted by staffs employed outside the school or sc oo syste , 
a procedure justified on two main grounds. First, such sr^eys are 
generally directed toward increasing efficiency in the a mmistra 
tion and it is assumed that efficiency will be more like y ac i^e 
if the recommendations for change are developed by outsi e e p 
which, it is further assumed, will be unbiased and expert econ , 
it is usuaUy claimed that school administration fashioned to con- 
form with recommendations which are the outgrowth of o 
tions made by detached experts will be school administration w c 
is “scientific” Both these claims appeal to citizens in general e- 
cause they seem to promise better education for the money in 


vesiea. 

Careful observation of a school system by a staff of outsi e ex 
ports has undeniable merits. Through a survey by experts a new 
superintendent of schools, for instance, can leam about the schoo 
system in a few short weeks what would otherwise take him ye^s 
to leam. The main disadvantage to this type of survey is that, w e 
it calls for the cooperation of the personnel, it does not uti ize s 
cooperation in a way that necessarily, or usually, leads to impro^ 
naent in the activities of the local staff or to improvement in e 
personal relations among the staff. Whatever the teac ers ^ 
from the survey they leam indirectly. The observations used m toe 
survey are the observations of others, not the observations o 
teachers. Unfortunately, teachers often look upon the tradtoona 
school survey with disdain and even suspicion. Observation by on 
^fde experts involves considerable expense; money is iverte ^ 
other educational projects. Frequently additional work :s requireu 
of the school staff although no provision is made for assistance \ i 
^6gular duties or for other compensation. 
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When school leaders strive to achieve improved morale as one o£ 
the outcomes of the school survey they usually shift from this tra- 
ditional procedure. The same amount of money, or perhaps more, 
is used. The outside experts who generally are costly and require 
expensive travel and maintenance, however, are replaced by tlie 
local staff with the possible exception of one or two individuals who 
may direct, help, and train the local personnel in the techniques of 
observation and may give reactions to final recommendations. A 
local staff, possibly working in small groups, decides the aspects of 
the work of the school to be observed and may decide upon the 
methods to be used. The local personnel then observe and collect 
facts and participate in formulating recommendations and in carry- 
ing out programs of action. Where competent state administrators 
are available they may be utilized in place of, or to augment, help 
imported from other sources. The local administrative staff, how- 
ever, are the leaders in the survey. The survey is a project of the 
local personnel. 

A survey made by a local personnel probably extends over a 
longer period of time than the traditional type. However, when the 
personnel are directly working on Uie survey they fully comprehend 
tlic problems and the recommendations and are in a position to 
make improvements the moment tliey see what should be done, 
while the survey is still proceeding. In the interest of personnel 
relations, tlie time to make improvements is when the need is dis- 
covered. Under tlie conditions of a locally conducted survey, con- 
tinuous evaluation is possible. As developed in the chapter on 
evaluation, no evaluation is so effective as self and continuous 
evaluation. 

The efficiency witli which Uic local personnel observes and eval- 
uates its own efforts is a mark of its competence but it is also a 
rc-acclion of tlio leadership qualities of the administrator who 
arranges for tile locally conducted school survey. The highly im- 
portant \alucs which result from this kind of group-wide partici- 
paUon arc discussed more fully in the last chapter. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ABOUT ™E INFLUENCE OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUE, OBSERVATION, 

ON PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

In our discussion of devices and in the description of typical 
observational procedures, one particularly striking fact seems o 
stand out. It has become evident that purpose is of utmost signm- 
cance. Purpose determines tl.e focus, provides control, and m- 
Huences action, thought, and feeling botlr of the observer and fte 
observed. All members of the group involved in any p anne ° 
vation must be conscious of tlie purposes of tlie o serva on. 
recognition and acceptance of purpose implies acceptance ° 
normal correlate. responsibUity. If tlie purposes of the 
are fulEUed. a feeling of satisfaction and belongingness is hke y 

result for those who participated. 

Our first conclusion tlien is: observation pursue o pr 
purpose shared, or accepted and associated htj a tie persons 
voiced as intended to achieve something tchich they consi r 
sirahle and significant, is observation which tends to proi o 

wholesome personnel relations. ,■ t • i. 

The accuracy of what is observed and the value of the mterpre- 
tations are directly related to the observers understandings and 
insights. The individual who knows many observationa proce u 
is likely to be a better observer but that is no guarantee a 
Our study has shown that some educators reflect an a ® , 
observation can be made good by the adoption of some proc 
or device and that an observer who uses a specific prore “ 
who follows a device will always arrive at valid conclusions, 
was the case with the principals who observed home arts e 
by using items selected for them. Actually, even wi a s an 
bed procedure, the observer is as essential as the tec 
common mistake, for instance, to act as though data w ic 
from a simple process of counting, which possess e q 
objectivity, have meaning apart from the meanmg e o 
Sives to them. A child can count the number of cars passmg 
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intersection but only a traffic engineer can make the observation 
socially significant. 

By far the most important element in good observation is a we 
trained and highly intelligent observer. It is the observer, not the 
technique he employs, who holds the key to human relations. Our 
second conclusion, then, is: the (quality of observation altvays de 
pends upon the qualifications of the observer. 

In the light of our study of the observation technique we make 
a third conclusion: in the field of personnel relations an observa- 
tional technique must always be fudged in terms of the technique 
principle. This means that consideration of all the background of 
assumptions basic to a device or a procedure and all the possible 
consequences of its use are essential. It should be emphasized that 
the use of the technique principle does not obviate understanding 
procedures in terms of the mechanical interpretation of techniques. 
It is all right to score buildings and to know how to score buildings. 
In any observation which involves persons, however, assumptions 
which underlie the techniques must be interpreted also in terms of 
the broader and more inclusive technique principle. Most educa* 
tional observation which leads to improvement in human relations 
NVill be observation which increases staff interest in and identifica- 
tion with the work of the school, improves administrator, teacher, 
pupil, and student effectiveness, and contributes to group intelli- 
gence. 

As we continue in the next chapters with an examination of the 
administrative techniques of evaluation and of achieving participa- 
tion it will be evident that these three administrative techniques 
are interwoven in tlie administrators activities. With these three 
conclusions about the observation technique in mind we change the 
focus and concentrate upon the techniques of evaluation and 
achieving participation seeking further light on our problem: HoW 
can personnel relations in the educational organization be im- 
proved? 
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The Organizational Technique: 
Evaluation 


As we approach our study of the organizational tech- 
nique, evaluation, in its influence on the problem of improving per 
sounel relations in the educational organization, we are aware at 
once that evaluation frequently is closely related to the tec niques 
of observation explored in the preceding chapter. We shall discover, 
nlso, that the techniques of evaluation are involved in participation, 
which is discussed in the following chapter. At this point it seems 
well to concentrate on those aspects of evaluation which are some- 
what apart from the other techniques and which seem to have a 
“ore or less direct impact upon personnel relations. The entire 
problem of evaluation is broad and its ramifications much more 
O-Xtensive than the area encompassed when discussion is limited to 
iho possible effects any technique of evaluation may have on per- 
sonnel relations. For our purposes we shall focus only on lose 
aspects which promise to give us light on our problem of improv- 
“g the quality of human relations in educational organizations. 


TUE EVALUATIVE PROCESS 

^Vliat we need to determine first is what we mean by the eval 
process. Wiat does it include? What happens when, lor 
MS 
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instance, a principal formulates a judgment concerning the com- 
petence of a teacher, a dean decides whether to promote a faculty 
member, a faculty appraises the effectiveness of the educational 
program, a group of outside experts evaluates school practices or 
conditions, or the elementary school teacher judges the progress of 
a given school child? And what, in general, are the effects of the 
application of the evaluative techniques selected upon human rela- 
tions? 

Dewey says: “To value means primarily to prize, to esteem; but 
secondarily it means to apprize, to estimate. It means, that is, the 
act of cherishing something, holding it dear, and also the act of 
passing judgment upon the nature and amount of its value as com- 
pared with something else. To value in the latter sense is to val- 
uate or evaluate." 


Choice 

In many instances evaluation is simply a preliminary to making 
a choice between alternatives. When the choice between alternative 
action will result in a decision which will have no significant effect 
on persons or situations, choice, so far as human relations effects 
are concerned, may be left to chance. In some situations, and there 
are many such, whether one takes the high road or the low road 
may conveniently be decided by tossing a penny. This is true if the 
consequences of taking either the low road or the high road are of 
such a nature that either is equally acceptable. But one would not 
leave to chance the selection of the principal of an elementary 
school or a supervisor of business education. In those situations 
where choosing by chance is not adequate and where, of necessity, 
a choice must be made, when the results of the choice promise to 
affect the welfare of persons, then evaluation is necessary. The 
present situation must be weighed and judged, possibilities ap- 
praised and compared, and a deHnite selection made. The making 

^ and Education, New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, laio, p. 279, Used by pennission of The Macmillan Company. 
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of a choice wliich afifects a number of people makes necessary the 
selection of a method of evaluation suited to a given purpose and 
chosen in tlie light of a definite situation. 

Standards and Values 

Always the choice of alternatives or the weighing of possible 
consequences in order to direct action is made in terms 
values and philosophical views of the evaluator. Evaluation mvolves 
values, and value assumptions are inherent in every philosophy 

which is applicable to human relations. 

For instance, in appraising the results of certain teaching p 
cedures, if the appraiser’s educational values are associa e 
factors which lend themselves to empirical measurement, o jec - 
ity, comparative status, and a high regard for some aspe 
rational thought, the educational accomplishments will e - 
uated by the application of scientifically deduced 
ships or “norms.” Such an evaluation may be entire y i ere 
an evaluation made by one whose educational values are as 
with factors which are intuitive and aesthetic, °ne w o 
objectivism up to suspicion, one who has little co ence 
absolute values exist. . 

Standards and relative values, essential elements m any p 
ophy, determine the choice of criteria in terms o w ic 
nation of human achievement proceeds. If the criterion , . 
ovaluation originates with the individual or f 

the evaluating it will accurately reflect the indivi ua s or 
« basic pWlosophy. The results of the " 

method of its conduct, will reveal their relative values. If, > 

the criteria for evaluation or for selecting a procedure or 
Ion are imposed upon, or unquestioningly adopted y ^ P 
nd or individual doing the evaluating, that is, ‘f *e Pcrso^el or 
individual has not participated, in the sense participa on 
next chapter, in formulating the criteria and m 
methods, the evaluation will not necessarily accurately „ P 

m individual values. Human relations suffer because group 
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fication with the evaluation and group responsibility for the out- 
comes of the evaluation are limited. 

A school superintendent may feel that freeing the educational 
personnel from involvement in establishing standards or critena 
gives an evaluation a degree of desirable objectivity. In terms of 
personal relations, and reasoning from the standpoint of technique 
principle, however, it is as a rule more desirable that all who are 
taking part in an educational evaluation share to tlie maximum 
extent possible in the formulation and acceptance of tlie standards 
which shape the evaluation than it is to attempt to achieve objectiv- 
ity through the use of externally developed criteria. The superin- 
tendent, then, is faced with the problem of choice of alternatives 
respecting the question, not of what the standards will be, but of 
how they shall be ascertained. 

Action 

Evaluation as an organizational technique should lead to definite 
action. It is not enough to make an evaluation merely for purposes 
of comparison. The comparison, appraisal, judgment of value must 
serve as a directive for action which will encourage desirable 
growth and advance the quality of human relations among the 
personnel— in other words, advance the cause of education. As an 
organizational technique, evaluation should never be separated 
from the definite action which provides the purpose for engaging 
in it. There can be no separation of evaluation from the current of 
acUon and choice of alternatives which are part of an on-going 
process. It is partly because evaluation is part of the educational 
si^ation, not separate from the situation in which it is involved, 
that makes it necessary that evaluation be flexible in terms of 
methods and procedures. 

Evaluation, then, is a process which culminates in decision and 
ea s to action. As pointed out in our discussion of the 
or^nizing process, evaluation is one step in the clarification phase, 
r . results from action and leads to action. Un- 

ate y, too frequently the organizing sequence is allowed to 
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terminate with evaluation. Appraisals and comparisons and choices 
are made but no deBnite action follows. The results go rnto rnactive 
files. The curriculum is evaluated, pupils and teachers are ey 
uated, but the results of the evaluation are not utiUzed m the selec- 
tion and inauguration of desirable changes. 

The criteria used tor evaluation are like electric wires. They can 
be dead or aUve, depending upon how they affect the thinker, how 
they lead to action. What is a fruitful criterion in one school situa- 
tion might be a fruitless criterion in another. It depends upon the 
power the criterion in question has to stimulate action, 
cational personnel may justifiably look with suspicion up 
proposed criterion for evaluation which is advocate vyi 
disregard for the existence of a recognizable and identifiable \ y 
felt need. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
Standardized Criteria 

We have said that the process of evaluation always J^ased upon 
Standards and values. In terms of these standar s an . * 
actually in terms of an entire educational philosop I"’ .elec- 

established or agreed upon which are used as gui es o 
tion of the techniques of evaluation. Also, as we have ^ai . ^ 

times these criteria are products of the personnel group 
evaluation or the individual doing the evaluating. So-notiin 
criteria are imported from sources outside the organiza on. 
case they reflect the values and standards of the outside “ 

not necessarily the standards and values of the oca ^ ^ 

may be the product of some official body like, say, e _ 

Policies Commission of the National Education 
tcria of the latter type, altliough not forrnulate y ® 
group, are, nevertheless, formulated explicitly or ® ® 
may be adopted by the personnel or they may be a 
f®posed upon the group. 
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Most criteria prepared by educational tlieorists or by official 
organizations and imported into the school to use for evaluative 
purposes are stated in terms of objectives which are very general 
in their nomenclature and phraseology.^ The general and rafer 
vague nature of the criteria may be explained in part by the 
that theorists and official groups of experts (two groups whic 
often include the same individuals) usually attempt to prepare c 
criteria in a way which will allow them to be applied to a great 
variety of situations and to serve a large number and wide range of 
evaluative functions. It seems clear that a liigh degree of vagueness 
in the statement of a criterion will introduce an element of consid- 
erable error into the final judgment. 

Since carefully framed statements of evaluative criteria for school 
use are numerous and since tire manner of use has had a pro- 
nounced effect on personnel relations in educational organization, 
we shall analyze a few which are considered representative. 

One of the most influential lists was made by Herbert Spencer in 
1859 in his frequently referred to essay: “What Knowledge Is Most 
Worth?” In Spencer’s analysis of life’s activities he formulated five 
categories in terms of which any particular activity might be classi- 
fied and its value in satisfying the needs of that life-category 
judged. The five basic classifications were: life and health; earning 
a living; family rearing; citizenship; and leisure. 

In 1918 the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education which operated through the U.S. Bureau of Education 
listed the objectives for secondary education as the “Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education.” This list is similar to the list prepared in 
1859 by Spencer and suggests his manner of stating objectives. The 
categories designated were: health; citizenship; worthy home 
membership; ethical character; worthy use of leisure time; voca- 
tional; and command of the fundamental processes.® The activities 

many ways educational objectives are stated and 
ot uie ^pjcal arguments advanced for their use, see Harl R. Douglass and 
Fublta Education. New York: The Ronald Press, 

1948, Qiapter IV. 

® Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal 
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in the high school were to be evaluated in terms of tlie contnbu- 
tions made to each of tliese areas of living. 

In 1924 Franklin Bobbitt published a book in which he reformu- 
lated the previous statements of educational objectives^ and also 
made a furtlier and much more detailed classification of lifes activ 
ities.'^ He had nine classifications related to general education and 
one related to vocational education. The general classificatioiw 
divided into more specific objectives, and exclusive of the ° 
fives for the vocational or tlie specialized field which the pupi e ' 
pected to enter and which were not formulated, he had a * t o 
specific objectives for general education. 

A still further list of standardized objectives for the high schoo 
to use as criteria for evaluations was prepared by the E ucaUon 
Policies Commission of tlie National Education Association un 
the engaging title: “The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. 

Although these typical statements of objectives for education, 
which are to serve as guides when selecting evaluative tec niques, 
vary in language, they are all similar in the functions ey^ 
expected to fulfill.^ \Vlien viewed from the standpoint of technique 
principle, from the possible effects of their use upon human rela- 
tions, what are some of the weaknesses of using them in eva uatmg. 
^Vhat are the objections, as far as personal relations are concern 
to having educational criteria for evaluative purposes, ev^ ' 
sre sound, imported into the school? And what would be e e 


Principles of Education, U.S. BuUeUn No. 35, Washington. D.C.: U.S. 

01 EducaUon, 1918. ... , p^ui Leonard, 

^ complete discussion of Rinehart & Company, 

‘^eloping the Secondary School Curriculum, New York. Rmenart 

“Franklin Eobbit^^HouJ to Make a Curriculum, Boston: Houghton Mifflia 

•^French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds 

'^tolled descripUon of methods of Q^ves Sco- 

S “IhorilaUvely derived eriteria. see Albert D. ter XIV. 

Education, toston; D. C. Heath and Company. 1951. Ctiapte 
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if the personnel felt that the criteria were not valid in their partic- 
ular situation? , 

Divide the educative pw>cess. Perhaps the first wea 
ness of such criteria is associated with the fact that these general 
ized statements usually attempt to separate the educative process 
into isolable units— despite the fact that, from the best that is known 
about education it seems clear that learning actually is character 
ized by unity and continuity and cannot, in fact, be so divided. 

For instance, in the following abbreviated example, a procedure 
for evaluating the work of an entire high school personnel is recoffl 
mended by the Educational Policies Commission. It employs e 
criteria mentioned above which the Commission called The Ten 


Imperative Needs of Youth.” 

A good idea of whether a school can be characterized as strong or wMk 
with reference to each need may be gained if a member of the faculty, 
a faculty committee, or the entire faculty rates a school on each ® 
items listed under that need. It is proposed that 5 be given as a hig 
rating and 1 for a low rating for each of the characteristics, and N for 
situation in which an item or characteristic does not apply. Then, by 
connecting the scores on the items under each need with a line drawn 
from top to bottom of the page, one can see whether the school has been 
rated as strong or weak on the need as a whole. The weakest character- 
istics will also thus be easily identified, and consideration can then be 
given to what can be done to raise these low points. Schools get better 
faster when their weaknesses are identified and when there is a schoo - 
wde and community-wide effort at eliminating these specific weak- 
nesses.® 


How this operates can be judged from the following illustration: 

Imperative Need No. 1: All youth need to develop salable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. 

1. The school seeks to develop in all students an understanding of the 
interdependence of workers and the contributions of all workers to the 
social and economic welfare of the nation. . . .® 

® L. Ransom, "How Well Does Your School Rate on the Ten lai" 

perative Needs of Youth?” National Association of Secondary School Principi^l^ 
Bulletin, October, 1949. pp. 13-40. 

» Ibid., pp. 13-15. 
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N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 








A number of statements about each of the ten imperative needs 
like that given above under Imperative Need No. ar 
Each is to receive separate ratings by each of the omg 

the evaluating. The different ratings are then to be reduced o 
single rating; the average. The average is to be arrive at or e 
of the ten imperative needs. These ten averages are then aver S 
and that average is then the computed average for a given ® 

One wonders how. after all the breakdowns, hundrec^ of them 
in some cases, and after all the addings up, all the kings ors 
all the king’s men will ever be able to put Humpty , , 

gether again. That an adding up of a large number o 
statements can give a true picture of all the educationa ac 
meats of a whole group of highly intelligent, diligent. 
personnel strains human credulity. It is difficult to see w Me 
an investment of personnel time, and it would be consi r 
could result in any desirable effects on personnel re ations. 
could well result in resentment and in a warping o va ues 
depreciation of human values seems highly probable. 

Ann VACun and cenbbai.. Despite the fact that the 
of objectives break the educative process into its minu e ’ 
atomistic, elements, the resulting statements still are n 
I’erhaps they never can be specific because they are expe , . . 
applicable to a great variety of school situation, ° 
lias its o™ aspects of novelty. David Snedden forcefully p ^ 
“at that the statements listed under “Cardinal Principles o __ 
ary Education” have been a vague “disorderly misce any. 

Snedden, "Cardinal Principles of Secondary EducaUon. 

^ Society, May 3, 1919, pp. 517-527. 
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same indictments, which seem never to be heeded, are more or less 

applicable to all the other similar lists. 

Some theorists who believed the Snedden indictment to be true 
made an effort to overcome the vagueness. They resorted to the 
method of greatly increasing the number of objectives. Bobbitt 
may be taken as representative of these theorists. As mentioned, he 
suggested nine major classifications for general education and then 
divided each of the nine into hundreds of minute objectives." The 
fact that even this expansive attempt was not successful in achiev- 
ing preciseness indicates that a list of objectives designed for gem 
eral use in evaluation can never achieve specificity in relation to 
anything as complex as a particular educational situation or an en- 
tire school program. Bobbitt’s 821 objectives, and remember these 
do not include any of the objectives for vocational education, were 
not definitive enough to eliminate or even reduce the degree of 
vagueness. Consider the following objective which is number 201 
in Bobbitt’s list of 821 objectives of general education. It appears 
as one of the objectives listed under the major classification labeled 
as “Efficient Citizenship,” 

Ability to think, act, and react as an efficient, intelligent, sympathetic, 
and loyal member of the large social group— that group that is prior to 
differentiation and within which social differentiation occurs. Large 
group or citizenship consciousness. Sense of membership in the total 
social group, rather than in some special class. Large-group local con- 
sciousness when dealing with local problems; large-group state con- 
sciousness when dealing with state responsibilities; large-group national 
consciousness when dealing with national matters; large-group world- 
consciousness when dealing with mankind’s responsibilities for world 
cooperation and management.*^ 

How would the head of a high school social studies department, 
to take an example, who is willing to grant that the statement is 
wholly true, proceed to use this as a criterion for evaluating the 
achievements of the personnel in the social studies area? What kind 
of evaluating instrument would he use? How would he proceed 

PP- 1-31. 

IS. 
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so that the net effect of his evaluation would not be detoimental 

to human relations within the department of soda studiesf 

Ann PHn-osopHrcALLY NEumAn. In addition to the facts 
that statements of objectives in generalized form break up the edu- 
cative process and cannot avoid having a measure ° ^ § 
they also are of limited usefulness in evaluation because they^e 
necessarily stated in a manner which is philosophically neutral, ihe 
classifications of objectives used as standardized criteria or 
tion are based upon assumptions which allow or no soc “ 
pretation, afford no sodal direction, and indicate no socia p 
with reference either to the objectives or to how eac , . v 
achieved in the school. They are simply isolated statemen 
exist independently of everything else. , 

For instance, perfect agreement among the personne ° , 

school with reference to “worthy home members ip as a 
bed objective affords no indication of the degree o which 

staff wiU exhibit when they are confronted with a s'hsab 
demands that they use a process which realizes the o ) ^ 

when they apply it to a specific situaSon “ * “'jo ®can be 

the construction of an evaluative instrument. The q 
raised as to whether such a “standardized o jective 
ever can be really standardized. . in 

Stereotyped, standardized statements of criteria 
>=valuaUon imply general group agreement basic 

personnel in system of thought, educabonal p .„_,’,ptaHon of 

educational philosophy. In the earlier chapter on m 
it was pointed out that, although with time a p 
“uaUy achieve a degree of like-mindedness with 

general aspect of appropriate education, Uie probkm^^^ 
Achieving like-mindedness persists or recurs m trrcatly 

‘Organizations because circumstances and situations v 

also because an educational personnel ^ , because of 

^ ^ group characterized by considerable mo i ity p K-pical 

nature of the profession and partly ■ related to 

'■f educaUonal organizations. Organizational stabil ty 
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like-mindedness and to the quaKty of personnel relations and is 
reflected in the general philosophy of the personnel which i^u- 
ences its work as a group. Therefore, in order to assure educational 
group agreement regarding an objective, the more general the 
statement of the objective, the more nearly it approaches philo- 
sophical neutrality, the less likely it is that the personnel will dis- 
agree over it. In supplying an objective for adoption and general 
use, the objective therefore must be stated in philosophically neu- 
tral terms because only on those terms can agreement definitely be 
anticipated. 

To say that the first duty of the school is to develop good citizen- 
ship will arouse no disagreement among any group of educators or 
citizens. However, in a concrete situation where some interpretation 
must be made to determine whedier given acts constitute or con- 
tribute to good citizenship, general agreement cannot be predicted. 
A personnel which seeks to avoid the responsibility of facing the 
problem of interpreting a system of thought in specific situations 
will tend either to favor stating or adopting objectives which are 
so general that common agreement can be definitely anticipated, or 
will favor, as is generally true among the personnel in universities, 
omitting the practice of stating objectives entirely. 

Are based on educationally questionable concepts. 
Standardized educational criteria to serve as a basis for evalua- 
tion are unacceptable also because they are based upon certain 
assumptions about the educative process which most present-day 
educators consider invalid. The assumptions are outmoded but the 
practices of evaluation which were based on them continue. The 
procedure of deriving objectives for evaluation from an analysis of 
the life activities of adults, for instance, is compatible with a philos- 
ophy which conceives education as an atomistic process directed 
toward static goals. A quotation from Bobbitt illustrates the kind 
of conceptual basis which was acceptable to those earlier educators 
who advocated making school evaluations in terms of standardized 
objectives. It is this basic concept which renders standardized cri- 
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teria unacceptable to many educators who in later years 
cepted and been guided by a very difEerent concept of education. 

It is helpful to begin with the simple assumption, to ^pted 
ally, that education is to prepare men and women for the , ^ 

every land which make up. or which ought to make “P; *“““ 

adult life; that it has no other purpose; that ^ \,ded which 

with a vikv to this purpose; and that nothing should he included which 

does not serve this purpose. 

Education is primarily for adult life, not for e. 

responsibility is to prepare for the fifty years of ad oo , 
twenty years of childhood and youth.'* 

It is relatively easy to analyze adult activities, as Spencer 
Bobbitt attempted to do. and then to classify them into sepa 
categories to use for universal evaluation. This m es eva u 
simple. To Bnd this procedure acceptable, however, one 
education as a process which can be guided by roa , g 
statements of objectives and must be willing to minimize 
factors as wide differences in background, in variations m 8™' ’ 

in innate design, in ability to learn, and the li 'o. ne mu 
'egard the question of what, aU things considered, f 
learned by a given individual and whether the individual s mteresB 
should in any way receive consideration. Knowledges, s ' s, 
interests, motives, individual aims and attitudes, an e ' 
he evaluated without reference to current, immediate pro e , 

Ihe propensities or capacities of individual children or a “ ' 

^ the conditions which prevail in any given classroom 
“hjecUves of learning are outside the individual, even ou 
""iculum and the teacher. They do not express . 

rent objectives but are standardized statements o o ^ 

“re conceived as ultimate, static, adult, and universa . 

^fiUzed at any level, to evaluate any subject, any m ivi 
S'eop of individuals, or any educational organization 
Evaluation in terms of standardized criteria esta is ic 
etal objectives, then, seems undesirable from tlio pom 


‘•BotUii, 


op. cit., pp. 7-S. 
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its promise to promote wholesome personnel relations and when 
analyzed in the light of technique principle. The fact that it is a 
procedure which attempts to divide the educative process is di- 
rectly in opposition to our general conclusion, namely, that ad- 
ministrative and other techniques, to be philosophically sound, must 
be based on the concept that the educative process is unified. If it 
is to contribute to the building of wholesome personnel relations, 
evaluation must contribute to that which unites and binds, tliat 
which furthers cohesiveness, solidarity, and oneness within the 
educational group. 

That criteria standardized and imposed upon the group must, of 
necessity, be vague and general, and must likewise be philosoph- 
ically neutral also makes them undesirable as a basis for evaluation 
from the standpoint of personnel because, again, besides the fact 
that they are not the product of the group and that the group there- 
fore feels no responsibility for them, they offer nothing which they 
can whole-heartedly accept as having a close connection with the 
group s own values and desires. In other words, the imposed, 
standardized objectives, even if sound educationally, are undesir- 
able as criteria for evaluation partly because they do not capitalize 
on the activities of participation which are important for group 
morale. 

In Terms of the Individual Growth Concept 

If we accept that, from a personnel relations view, evaluation in 
terms of standardized criteria seems undesirable, what criteria 
should we use? What objectives can we utilize in formulating cri- 
teria, in arriving at judgments, in determining our appraisals? 

If educational personnel, either as individuals or as a group, 
approach the problem of evaluation independent of standardized 
criteria, except as they are utilized as suggestions, they will have 
to begin with an entirely different philosophical approach. In order 
to administer an evaluation technique with the best results both 
educationally and in tenns of personnel relations, we believe that 
t e approach should be made in terms of a concept of education 
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wUch centers on individual growth. What wiU be the general 
characteristics o£ criteria for evaluation developed by a group 
guided by adherence to a concept of education which centers on 

individual growth? , 

Crttebia developed by those evaluating. Those a - 
hering to the growth concept of education evaluate co^ist y 
through the use of criteria developed within the group. oy 
not use general, imported criteria. This is true because, in te 
the growth concept, the criteria must be developed curren y 
specifically for a definite purpose— to appraise in order to ai in 
direction of the activities of a group, of an individua mem 
the personnel, of a pupil. All the details of the evaluation are de- 
veloped and completed by those who are devoted to promoting 
growth and with those who are growing. Actually lese are 
only ones in a position to comprehend what has been a ' 

observe the growth, to evaluate it and in terms of the eva ua 

it- . nnt 

Ends, which supply the beginning point for evaluation, 
classified items developed by an external authority an 
boni an analysis of the activities of adult life but are as y - 
and cunent as life itself. "A living creature Uves as truly “ P 
lively at one stage as anotlier." They are the critena w 
'iaveloped by the Individual group itself or by the inihvi « 

'■alor. They are consistent witii the group or individuals ph.Io oph 
■cal understandings and are also products of the actual c 
peculiar to the specific situation. involves 

Evaluafinn in terms of the individual growth ‘ 

<«cnlial group agreement only on tlie value of grow i 
•i'c aignific.'mce of certain specific evidence of gc°'v '• 

“‘cn. an educational evaluation will utilize 

«i'cria to aid in determining how well the school. ^ 

'■ator, the teacher, tlie curriculum, tlio program, or 
PW ot the educational enterprise creates a desire^ 
tjtowtl) and provides tlie means for making the e.siro r 
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Used for purposes of giving intelligent direction. In 
these evaluations, the ends of education are not conceived as 
classifications of life activities but rather as continuing growth 
marked by current, related achievements. Educational activities are 
evaluated and selected in the light of their shown and potential 
contribution to the achievement of further and higher-type activ- 
ities. Evaluation is but a natural step in this selection. 

The only purpose of evaluation in these terms is to give more 
intelligent direction to what is being achieved. The criteria change 
as growing proceeds. As Dewey stated: 

And, it is well to remind ourselves that education as such has no aims. 
Only persons, parents and teachers, etc., have aims, not an abstract idea 
like education. And consequently their purposes are indefinitely varied, 
differing with different children, changing as children grow and with the 
growth of experience on the part of the one who teaches. Even the most 
valid aims which can be put in words will, as words, do more harm than 
good unless one recognizes that they are not aims, but rather suggestions 
to educators as to how to observe, how to look ahead, and how to choose 
in liberating and directing the energies of the concrete situations in 
which they find themselves.'* 

If one adheres to the growth concept of education, it is impos- 
sible to make an evaluation of tiie achievements of pupils, of teach- 
ers, of schools, or of administrators by using abstract, standardized 
statements as evaluative criteria— criteria designed to .be equally 
applicable to the evaluation of all learning, of all subjects, of all 
people, of all achievements, and of all schools. Standardized cri- 
teria, lists of classified objectives cannot be adapted to an evalua- 
tion of growth which is evidenced in the specific, concrete situation 
in which a given child, a given student, a given teacher, a given 
parent, a given principal finds himself. 

The general educational philosophy of those who advocate eval- 
uation in terms of the individual growth concept as applied to a 
growing child is well expressed by a child psychologist in the fol- 
lowing statement of the function of the classroom teacher. "Tlie 
Dewey, op. cit., p. 125. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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general phUosophy as appUed to the growing cMd is a simple one 
Laoh child is to be assisted in growing according to his natoal 
design ivithout deprivation or forcing in an enwonment an y 
process which also supply a social direction to is ac leverne 
This statement could readily be paraphrased to apply to aU mem- 

bers of an educational organization. t 

Use THE METHOD OF THE PHAGMATI^. Thosc ^vho ad- 
here to the growth concept of education develop their own c ^ 
for evaluation and develop each of them specifica y _ 
reeling growth in desirable directions. Since they cannot eg n 
an authoritatively conceived statement as evaluative cn , 
might well follow the pragmatic method first propose y 
neer. This is characterized by James as follows; It was ’■* 
duced by Mr. Charles Peirce in 1878, in an article enti e 
Malce Our Ideas Clear’ in the Popular Science Mont i tj J 
uaty of that year. Mr. Peirce, after pointing out that our e 
really rules of action, said that, to develop a thoug ts mea , 
need only to determine what conduct it is fitted to pro 

Wnduct is for us its sole significance.’ “ .,.l,,nHon 

In follo\ving the method of the pragmatists, then, the e 
itself will be judged in terms of the action which it pro 
phasis is upon consequences of the thought and e 

"n part of the evaluation. The procedure involves loo S 

bom objectives, criteria, principles, generalizations, ac ’ 
to'vard the effects which the application of ® 

tions, and understandings have upon conduct. e w 
r^fion is judged as it selves as one of the elements or “ ‘mments 
“ directing individuals-children, students, teachers, a 
^ grow in desirable directions. 

Since in reality there is nothing to which growth ^ * g more 

there is nothing to which education is subordinate sav 
tj \tr t, « . n C Heath and Company. 

Olson, C/ii/d Dccciopmcnf. Boston: j to apply to ^ 

i^lP- 3S0. This statement coulS readily ^ 

^ educational organization. T^^rrmans Creen & Co** 

James, Pragmoftsm, New York: Lo gmans, 
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education, It is a commonplace to say that education should not cease 
when one leaves school. The point of this commonplace is that the piK- 
pose of school education is to insure the continuance of education y 
organizing the powers that insure growth. , . . Since life means gro\^, 
a living creature lives as truly and positively at one stage as at another, 
with the same intrinsic fulness and the same absolute claims. Hence 
education means the enterprise of supplying the conditions which insure 
growth. ... . . -ih 

Since growth is the characteristic of life, education is all one wi 
growing; it has no end beyond itself. The criterion of the value of schoo 
education is the extent in which it creates a desire for continued growt 
and supplies means for making the desire effective in fact.^r 


SOME EDUCATIONAL EVALUATIONS 

In terms of personnel relations it seems fairly obvious that eval- 
uation as an organizational technique can be most successful in an 
educational organization when it is based upon a philosophy which 
includes the growth concept of education. When the evaluating 
group develops its own criteria for a specific purpose, when the 
evaluation is made because it is needed to give direction in select- 
ing activities to promote desirable growth— among children, stu- 
dents, personnel, or any other group or within any individual— 3nd 
when the evaluation itself is judged in terms of the worth of the 
action it leads to, then we may assume that the evaluation is an 
organizational technique potentially compatible with the promo- 
tion of wholesome personnel relations. What specific educational 
evaluations come within this broad procedure? To what features of 
the school organization can this kind of evaluation be applied witli 
success? 

In practice, in the school situation, evaluation typically has been 
applied to the pupil, the teacher, the curriculum, subject matter, or 
to the Organization as a whole. In each of these areas the question 
of evaluation has broad implications. For our purposes we shall 
briefly review evaluation of the whole school, the curriculum, sub- 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
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ject matter, the pupil, and the personnel in the light of technique 
principle and for the purpose of noting how the evaluation of each 
of the features makes a direct impact upon onr problem of person- 
nel relations. 

Observation and experience with evaluation in all these areas 
indicate three broad generalizations. First, it has become evident 
that the educational activities of an educational organization are so 
complex and so all-inclusive that no one aspect can in reality^ e 
evaluated without recognition of all other aspects. In evaluating 
the elementary pupil’s educational progress, certainly the cumcu 
lum and the teacher’s competence are considerations. In eva^ uating 
the success of the high school curriculum or subject materials t le 
teacher and the pupil must also be evaluated. In evaluating a g ' 
school teacher, the principal is also evaluating himself. No one 
feature of an educational organization can be evaluated apart 
the others. 

Second, it has been a common and disappointing experience, in 
every educational organization, that the results of much eva ua ng 
in all areas has not culminated in expected action. An , 

been made at the expense of time, energy, and money. Nothing 
resulted further. In terms of the growth concept of education sue 
evaluation is invalid. Evaluation, as an organizational tecmique, 
iustiBes itself only as it contributes to directing growth. ^ 

tliird generalization growing out of common expenen 
'^’-■aluating various features of the educational organization invo ve 
ihe basic understandings in terms of which tlie 
^fortunately, much educational evaluation has procee e 
general acceptance by the personnel of tlie philosop ly ^ 
e e\aluation, or perhaps despite general disagreemen wi 

philosophy. As illustrated in the descriptions of some c ^ 
J'nal evaluations which follow, the personnel has frequen y 
to follow procedures and to complete an eva ua on 
^ jusiificd only on philosophical grounds which the 
-I always accept .Vs developed in the nest chapter. P 
ti^°op participation arc a necessary preliminary to eva 
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any other organizational action. Even the liighly desirable concept 
of education as growth should be studied, explored, and develope 
within the group. Wliatever interpretation is made should be a 
product of their own understandings before it is utilized as e 
chief guide for educational evaluation. 

The Whole School 

When evaluation is directed toward the whole school it is usually 
for purposes of a school survey or to satisfy the requirements of an 
accrediting organization. A high school principal, seeking accredit 
ation for his school, may engage the entire personnel in specific 
items of the evaluation and may possibly utilize also pupils, par- 
ents, and other persons in the school community. 

Where the evaluation of an entire school is to satisfy the require- 
ments of an accrediting association, as was previously mention^* 
the standards to be applied in the evaluation are usually supplied 
in their finality by the association. The personnel merely follows a 
prescribed procedure including the collection of considerable in- 
formation concerning such phases of the school as: administration, 
curriculum, instruction, guidance, library, plant, and the like. On 
many of the items the personnel indicates the school’s standing m 
relation to standard norms. Following this a committee representing 
the accrediting association usually visits the school, or the college, 
confers with many persons in the school and in the community and 
writes a report to the local staff completing the evaluation and 
making such suggestions for improvement as the evaluation seems 
to warrant.'* 

The school survey has been described in its relation to the organ- 
izational technique, observation, in the preceding chapter, and its 
relation to participation is explored in the next chapter. It may be 
pointed out briefly at this point that the school siurvey, whether it 

'* TTie evaluation schedule of the American Association of Colleges for 
leacher Education employed a check list numbering twelve pages dealing wim 
ciuncular aspects alone. The nature of the questions and procedures followed 
arc not described here in detail. It is assumed that the reader is somewhat 
acquainted with such a procedure;. 
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is conducted by outside experts or conducted by the local stall or 
by a combination, is generally an evaluative procedure. 

In connection witli surveys and accrediting not only are the cri- 
teria usually established externally but the methods and procedures 
are also more or less rigidly prescribed. Tlie opportunities to adapt 
methods and techniques of evaluation to such factors as are relate 
to the times, to the community, or to the background of the schoo 
are generally negligible. The school survey, unless it is conducted 
so that it includes the kind of participatory experience described m 
the next chapter, requires the personnel to perform certain services, 
usually to supply information, which they are not privilege to 
interpret or evaluate. Requesting a staff to do extra work by con 
tributing to an evaluative project in which they do not actually 
share not only deprives the group of the very significant advantages 
typical of group participation, it also tends to foster the urfortun^e 
attitudes of detachment or proprietorship toward one section ot the 
organization such as were described in the chapter on pro ems 
caused by the manner in which educational organizations opera e. 

^ong the important values of all-school evaluation are e 
Values which normally accrue as a result of wholesome group 
participation. To the extent that the evaluation is a group project, 
‘I'O values of participation are realized. When the criteria used m 
^^gsnizational evaluation are imposed by an accrediting associ 
ky a group of outside survey experts, to that extent p^cipa o 
values are curtailed. Even despite limited participaUon, - 
^*001 evaluation has a direct and clearly apparent connection wiW 
^Ptovements which are desired by the personnel and promise 
‘aad to desirable growth among members of the personnel, the net 
a ects of the whole school evaluation on personnel i 

auurse, wholesome. An important point to remem er ^ 
'"‘‘ather the improvements or changes are acceptable to the pe- 
!°””cl depends somewhat upon whether the group has had a shme 
^ fcnuulating them, whether they feel a -^csponsibUi^ foe 
^ are identified with them. This we shall develop further 
chapter. 
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The Curriculum 


Evaluation of the curriculum is another type of evaluation 
strongly advocated for the elementary and secondary schools and 
sometimes attempted at the higher levels. This technique typically 
affects and may include the entire personnel. James R. McGaughy 
states the principle: “The evaluation of a school program must be 
done by the same group which determined the program in the 
beginning, Ideally, in terms of the growth concept and other 
considerations also, evaluation of the curriculum proceeds upon the 
assumption that a curriculum should be as dynamic as the current 
living of those enrolled in it The evaluation of the curriculum ol 
an elementary school should be made in terms of group-accepted 
or group-developed criteria and curriculum goals conceived in the 
hght of child growth. The avowed purpose of such an evaluation is 
to iscover the kind of needed change. It is assumed that the cur- 
ncu urn of a living child can never remain static, 

IS IS not, however, the procedure always recommended by the 
eorists or actually followed in practice. Many who write about 
I*”' evaluation recommend that the evaluation be an organ* 
lona project all right but they insist that it proceed in a system* 
manner following certain standard, logical, predecided steps. 
Tbe steps Hsted by J. Paul Leonard are typill: 

^ objecUvcs appropriate to the philosophy of the 


3. Slate^h^^ objectives psychologically and sociologically. 
, It-te the aims i„ terms of pupil behavior. 


4 0 in terms of 

5- ““ple and logical classiflcalions. 

“periences. which are pracUcal and suited to the learning 

havior will be're^led^^*^'*”* ^ which the extent of the desired bc- 


Y Bujjj ‘cvcaieti. 

selected for°shId™«° appropriate instruments to the situations 


Ew'nolion of the Elcmeotaty Sdtoel, India»- 
„ I- ■’“1 Lk ,„ T „ 1937 , p. 377 . , 

hew Yo,k: ilinehirl Sccoodery School Curriculum, rev. «■- 

™ Company. Inc.. 1953, p. 523. 
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In discussing tliese formal steps Leonard says: 

I An evaluation program is a definite and integral part of a c^iculum 
'program. Space does not permit us here to propose all tiie problems an 
t)pes of instmments which can be used to evaluate learning in a mo em 
school. But it should be clear to any tcaclicr that the cycle of effective 
learning which starts with a fundamental philosophy of educaUon an 
goes on through the estabUshment of aims and tlie selection of appro- 
priate content and metliods is not complete without the eva uaUon o 
the extent to which the pupils have developed the competencies esire 
and the school has succeeded in reaching its objectives. Amp e use mus 
he made of the wide variety of instruments available to smt the broad 
range of objectives to be met. The teacher is die central fi^e m me 
evaluation program, for the day is past when an indivi ua om 
outside can come in and look over the boys and girls, give em a e 
tests, and come out with an objective story about the success o 
school.21 


It is undoubtedly correct, as most writers contend, that cumeu 
lum evaluation or any other evaluation must proceed in accordance 
''•ith the best knowledge of how learning takes place. The error 
in concluding that a knowledge of how learning takes p 
provides an answer to the questions related to when curric um 
evaluations should be made, why they should be made, and ow 
should be made. The error is readily discovered by any edu- 
^tor who attempts to apply Leonard's seven steps to w atever 
^Ppens to be teaching. ■ fl i- 

our interest in curriculum evaluation centers on e 
of curriculum evaluation on personnel relations, consi e 
effects of handing the Leonard list of steps in 

to a typical personnel group at any level of educanon^ 
are tliey going to work out psychological and 

for a Hst of school objectives appropriate to the p 
fte whole school personnel? Are not the Hrst six steps 1 ted 
'^°taemed with the learning cycle and not with 
Can anyone describe how learning takes pace 
statements? Is the last step: “Build or secure and app y 




PP- 54&-549. 
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The Curriculum 

Evaluation of the curriculum is another type of evaluation 
strongly advocated for the elementary and secondary schools and 
sometimes attempted at the lii^er levels. This technique typically 
affects and may include the entire personnel. James R. McGaughy 
states the principle; “The evaluation of a school program must be 
done by the same group which determined tlie program in the 
beginning." Ideally, in terms of the growth concept and other 
considerations also, evaluation of the curriculum proceeds upon the 
assumption that a curriculum should be as dynamic as the current 
living of those enrolled in it. The evaluation of tlie curriculum of 
an elementary school should be made in terms of group-accepted 
or group-developed criteria and curriculum goals conceived in the 
light of child growth. The avowed purpose of such an evaluation is 
to discover the kind of needed change. It is assumed that the cur- 
riculum of a living child can never remain static. 

This is not, however, the procedure always recommended by the 
theorists or actually followed in practice. Many who write about 
curriculum evaluation recommend that the evaluation be an organ- 
izational project all right but they insist that it proceed in a system- 
atic manner following certain standard, logical, predecided steps. 
The steps listed by J. Paul Leonard are typical: 


1. Prepare a list of objectives appropriate to the philosophy of the 
school. 

2. Justify the objectives psychologically and sociologically. 

3. State the aims in terms of pupil behavior. 

4. Organize the objectives into simple and logical classifications. 

5. Select the objectives which are practical and suited to the learning 
experiences. 

6. Determine the situations in which the extent of the desired be- 
havior will be revealed, 

7. Build or secure and apply appropriate instruments to the situations 
selected for study .s” 


James R, McGaughy, An Eoaluation of the Elementary School. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Memll Company, 1937, p, 377. 

»r Leonard, Developing the secondary School Curriculum, rev. ed.. 

New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1953, p. 526. 
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In discussing these formal steps Leonard says: 

An evaluation program is a definite and integral part of a curriculum 
program. Space does not permit us here to propose ail the problems and 
types of instruments wliich can be used to evaluate learning in a modem 
school. But it should be clear to any teacher that the cycle of effective 
learning which starts with a fundamental philosophy of education and 
goes on through the establishment of aims and the selection of appro- 
priate content and methods is not complete without the evaluation of 
tile extent to which the pupils have developed the competencies desired 
and the school has succeeded in reaching its objectives. Ample use must 
be made of tlie wide variety of instruments available to suit the broad 
range of objectives to be met. The teacher is the central figure in the 
evaluation program, for the day is past when an individual from the 
outside can come in and look over the boys and girls, give them a few 
tests, and come out with an objective story about the success of the 
school.** 

It is undoubtedly correct, as most writers contend, that curricu- 
lum evaluation or any other evaluation must proceed in accordance 
with the best knowledge of how learning takes place. The error 
comes in concluding tliat a knowledge of how learning takes place 
provides an answer to the questions related to when curriculum 
evaluations should be made, why they should be made, and how 
they should be made. The error is readily discovered by any edu- 
cator who attempts to apply Leonard's seven steps to whatever he 
happens to be teaching. 

Since our interest in curriculum evaluation centers on fie influ- 
ence of curriculum evaluation on personnel relations, consider the 
possible effects of handing the Leonard list of steps in curriculum 
evaluation to a typical personnel group at any level of education. 
How are they going to work out psychological and sociological 
justifications for a list of school objectives appropriate to the philos- 
ophy of the whole school personnel? Are not the first six steps listed 
actually concerned with the learning cycle and not with curriculum 
evaluation? Can anyone describe how learning takes place in six 
simple statements? Is the last step: “Build or secure and apply 

=1 Ibid., pp, 548-549. 
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appropriate instruments to the situations selected for study” the 
only one directly related to curriculum evaluation? Is it not pos- 
sible, perhaps probable, that the personnel will tend to be antag- 
onistic toward the kind of elaboration of curriculum evaluation 
which Leonard supplies? The personnel is given the broad basic 
terms and then is left without any help whatsoever about questions 
about why to evaluate the curriculum, when to evaluate the cur- 
riculum, and how to evaluate the curriculum. The personnel is told 
that it is good to evaluate the curriculum, and the relation of tlie 
curriculum to the learning cycle is pointed out, but the main prob- 
lem is untouched— How do you evaluate in order to give direction 
to subsequent action? Not a single suggestion or illustration is given 
on how to proceed. 

^ If we grant that all curriculum fields revolve around “the cycle 
of effective learning which starts with a fundamental philosophy of 
education,” then the crux of the problem of curriculum evaluation 
Is the character of this fundamental philosophy. In terms of per- 
sonnel relations, may it not be damaging to group morale to legis- 
late that the group must accept a philosophy like Leonard's which 
prescribes a general, systematic system of objectives? What if the 
group has a firm belief in the educational value of the criterion of 
continual, gradual growth as the standard for curriculum evalua- 
tion? 

In curriculum evaluation, then, for the most wholesome relations 
within die group, it seems desirable that the personnel proceed in 
the light of their own understandings and concepts. The question 
of freedom cannot be ignored. It has been widely, but erroneously, 
assumed that teachers in various fields can work together as a group 
in evaluating the curriculum if they are supplied with a general 
pattern prepared by professional sources, and that die results of 
the evaluation will provide an adequate basis for improving the 
curriculum for current needs. In terms of the relations within the 
group, and perhaps on other grounds as well, this leaves much to 
be desired. To be submerged in following steps in a pattern im- 
ported from outside is especially disappointing because frequently 
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tlie personnel sees no relation between these steps and the kind of 
worth-while changes in the curriculum they wish to achieve. 

In evaluating the curriculum, as in any other application of the 
evaluation technique, the criteria applied must be the product of 
the group doing the evaluating or at least philosophically accept- 
able to them. In the interest of good personnel relations it is im- 
portant that curriculum evaluation should provide the optimum 
opportunity not only for individual contribution but also for group 
collaboration. Curriculum evaluation can unite and add to good 
relations. Curriculum evaluation can, however, divide and alienate 
and add to the personnel relations problems in the school organ- 
ization. Here again, tliose who pursue a path dictated by a growth 
philosophy will see their way more clearly than will those who feel 
they must follow the logical, systematic steps laid down by others. 

The Pupil 

Evaluation of pupils in the public schools and of students in 
college differs from the other applications of the evaluation tech- 
nique we have studied in that it is usually considered to be an indi- 
vidual matter with a single teacher or professor. Even so it has long 
been a source of irritation among personnel of all kinds of educa- 
tional organization. Much has been said about evaluating pupils 
and students: that it must be in terms of individual growth; that 
students should participate in their own evaluation; and so fordi. 
Our main interest here in pupil and student evaluation is upon its 
effects on relations among the personnel group. 

For wholesome effects on personnel relations, it is desirable tliat 
the personnel group share some common purpose in their indi- 
vidual evaluations of the individual students and pupils. The 
shared common purpose ideally is the product of the personnel 
arrived at through the processes of participation— perhaps a com- 
mon desire to help the teachers to know the pupils and the pupils 
to know themselves so that a sincere effort may be made to assist 
each pupil in desirable growth. A personnel group in an elementary 
school, for example, often ends up, though not admittedl)', by eval- 
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uaUng pupUs for the purpose of making comparisons of one cMci 
with another. They do not consider such evaluations as socially 
desirable in terms of pupil-pupil or pupil-teacher or teacher-parent 
relations. Nevertheless, because of tradition and habit, they con- 
tinue the practice with all its unfortunate effects upon human 
relations. 

Subject Matter 

The reasons advocated for evaluating subject matter— usually a 
subject matter field— are many and varied. Miss Clara Brown Amy 
even recommends using the results of evaluation in her field of 
home economics as publicity material to improve relations with the 
public as a step in securing increased support for the school pro- 
gram. “The major functions of evaluation . . .: discovering what 
students know prior to instruction, motivating their learning, and 
measuring various aspects of learning; and providing a basis for 
guidance, tools for research, and evidence of the schools* accom- 
plishments.” “ 

If we stick to our assumption that evaluation as an administrative 
technique justifies itself in the educational organization by provid- 
ing direction and help in desirable growth we shall find it difficult 
to accept the major functions of evaluation as they are given by 
Miss Amy. Do we evaluate subject matter to give emphasis to “evi- 
dence of the schools accomplishments”? Can those who believe 
evaluation is to supply understandings which will aid the teacher, 
the pupil, the school, and the parents to further growth in those 
desirable directions toward which the pupil is moved— motivated— 
accept evaluation as a procedure to motivate pupils to study? If 
the evaluation is terminated with tlie recording of a grade it cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to contribute to continued desirable 
growth. It will not lead to action. 

^^e following statements, to take another example, give an indi- 
cation of current thought concerning the development and appH- 
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cation of instruments for evaluation and the function of evaluation 
in the English field: 

Changes in the aims and procedures in English instruction are creating 
parallel changes in tlie types and purposes of examinations. ... In the 
area of language teaching and composition the trend is definitely in the 
direction of testing power to use language effectively in actual practical 
situations. Tests on the elements of grammar: definitions, parts of speech, 
diagramming, analysis of sentences, are no longer used as measures of 
the pupils’ power to use language. Instead, pupils are tested in the 
ability to write letters, . . . answering an advertisement, applying for 
a position, introducing a friend to another friend, ordering goods from a 
catalogue, etc. . . . 

Much greater changes mark the evaluation of h'terature study. The 
new tests in literature are aimed at measuring the ability to read, com- 
prehend, interpret, and experience the significance of selected prose or 
poetry regardless of whether or not previously studied. . . . 

The new tests give the pupil opportunity to show what he can do with 
a literary selection previously unseen; they test his ability to read the 
material with understanding, to find its value and significance, to relate 
it to other experiences in literature and in life, and to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to its merits and faults in both content and form.*® 

Because we are interested in the contribution of the organiza- 
tional technique evaluation to the general cause of good human 
relations within the school group and since each educational organ- 
ization encompasses many subject fields, we are convinced that it 
is highly desirable to proceed with evaluation always so that it will 
give us m aximum help in promoting growth. Pooley implies that the 
main purpose of evaluation of subject matter is to assist pupils to 
grow in constructive powers of achievement. He proposes to test in 
order to help a pupil better to write letters, to answer an advertise- 
ment, to introduce a friend, to discover value in a literary selection 
which he has read for the first time. Pooley ’s emphasis is on hold- 
ing the mirror up to the student, or helping the pupil better to 
understand himself. Evaluation is not to "motivate” the pupil from 

23 Robert V. Pooley, “English and Speech in the Curriculum” in Harl R. 
Douglass, editor. The High School Curriculum, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1947, pp. 436-^37. 
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without, but rather to help him better to direct what is otherwise 
motivated. This is different from utilizing the results of evaluative 
devices completed by the pupils in a specific subject matter field as 
Amy suggests as tools for research or to publicize tlie schools 
accomplishments or to motivate pupil learning. 

It seems clear that evaluation which leads to the furthering of 
human growth gives also the greatest promise toward furthering 
the cause of human relations. 

The Personnel 

As has been emphasized many times, any organizational activity 
has effects upon the relations among members of the personnel. 
Perhaps evaluation of the personnel has a more direct effect upon 
personnel relations than any other organizational activity. Whether 
w© evaluate the whole school, the pupil, the curriculum, or subject 
matter, personal beliefs, personal feelings, and group actions are 
involved but not to the same degree as in personnel evaluation. As 
indicated in our study of attitudes, adjustment, and the observa- 
tion technique, it is in the field of evaluation of the personnel tliat 
group attitudes and sentiments, the personal elements, are most 
poignantly affected. In evaluating the personnel the teclinique 
employed has its most potent influence on relations within the 
group. Actually group or individual teacher evaluation of the cur- 
riculum, program of activities of the school, or the accomplish- 
ments or growth of an individual pupil are, in a measure, always 
also an indirect evaluation of the personnel and these evaluations 
are more significant than commonly recognized in determining the 
satisfactions felt by the teaching personnel. It is the direct evalua- 
tion of personnel, however, which may elevate emotions to fever 
heat. 

On the whole, for fifty years teachers in public schools have been 
unfriendly to direct evaluation of the personnel by superior officers. 
They have been skeptical of its purposes and have questioned the 
procedures used. The evaluative procedures to apply to teachers 
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but not to themselves have ofttimes aroused attitudes toward those 
who authorized or used evaluating procedures as antagonistic as 
the attitudes aroused toward the procedures themselves. 

Devices. The unfriendly attitude toward personnel 
evaluation, especially among elementary school teachers, probably 
is in part the result of the fact that, typically, those school superin- 
tendents who have been favorable to rating teachers have been so 
determined that evaluation be systematic, that it be logical, that it 
be objective, or that it be scientific, diat they have leaned heavily 
upon devices such as described in the preceding chapter, especially 
upon teacher rating devices. Typically the administrators who have 
resorted to rating have not judged the evaluation in the light of 
technique principle. This means that admim’strators have used 
devices without attempting to ascertain whether the wider prin- 
ciples upon which the devices are based are sound and whether 
the whole range of possible effects of the use of the device in a 
personnel situation promises to be generally desirable. 

The conclusions about devices made in the appraisal of devices 
in terms of technique principle in the chapter on observation are 
equally applicable to the devices used in connection with evaluation 
as an administrative technique. Some time ago when rating was a 
more acceptable practice, Alberty and Thayer summarized some of 
the weaknesses of evaluating teachers \vith the aid of devices— 
usually by those who were striving to be systematic. 

We conclude, then, that score cards in themselves do not insure either 
objectivity of judgment or a well-rounded appraisal of a teacher's worth. 
In the first stages of teaching and supervision, when teacher and super- 
visor are novices, they may serve as convenient inventories of a teacher s 
functions. Experience, however, soon renders this crutch unnecessary. In 
so far as the supervisor passes sound judgments upon his teachers, he 
will do so upon the basis of intimate contacts \vith their \vork- These 
judgments %viU be the outcomes of efforts to engage with teachers in the 
professional activities that constitute the central elements in supervisory 
procedure. When a supervisor works intensively with his tcaclicrs in the 
solutions of their problems and in the undertaking of new ventures, he 
will know their strength and their weaknesses more accurately than is 
possible from a few observations with a score card. The frank conver- 
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sations, the revelations that come from associations on committee work, 
the discussions that grow out of the mutual visiting of classes and cen- 
tering jointly upon specific schoolroom problems will give him a sound 
insight into his teachers’ qualities without the embarrassment and the 
misunderstandings commonly engendered by the introduction of rating 
scales.2* 

Some Other writers contend that the undesirable results of eval- 
uating the personnel— weakened leadership and damaged personnel 
relationships— are caused not by the fact that devices have been 
used to make the evaluation systematic, but by the fact that the 
particular evaluative devices utilized have been unsatisfactory. 
They contend that to be systematic does not require using stereo- 
typed procedures. The evaluator could overcome the unsatisfactory 
results of systematic personnel evaluation by being inventive, con- 
structing suitable devices, and using them only on appropriate 
occasions. Reavis and Cooper state: The authors of this mono- 
graph feel that systematic teacher evaluation is necessary. They 
feel, however, that, before the need for evaluation can be met, 
the major difficulties made by those who oppose it must be elim- 
inated from the devices and from the administration of evaluation 
programs. They believe that teacher evaluation has been viewed 
with suspicion chiefly because adequate means of appraisal have 
not been available rather than because evaluation has not been 
needed.” ” 

In the rather general point of view expressed by Alberty and 
Thayer in the above quotation, however, there is a consistent im- 
plication that teaching success is not only better evaluated by a 
method which is nonlogical in nature, which takes attitudes into 
account, but that it cannot be evaluated otherwise without serious 
impairment to relations between the person who follows a system- 
atic procedure and the person to whom the procedure is applied. 
No device or system can be substituted for the knowledge which 

**H. B. Alberty and V. T. Thayer, Supervuion in the Secondary School, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931, pp, 166-167. 

25 William C. Reavis and Dan H. Cooper, Evaluation of Teacher Merit in 
City School Systems, Chicago: The Uoiveisity of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 6. 
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comes from daily contacts with die teachers, from working closely 
with them. If the teachers learn to know the supervisor, if teachers 
and supervisors gain mutual interpersonal insights, if they live to- 
gether so that each develops a sympatlietic interest in the work of 
tlie other, the values of their interactions can be neither revealed 
nor enhanced by the application of an evaluative device. Evalua- 
tion, especially when a device is used to make it “systematic” can, 
however, lead readily to a weakening of their relations. 

Can some of the undesirable effects of the use of a device in 
evaluating educational personnel be mitigated by the invention of a 
satisfactory device? As yet, as Reavis and Cooper admit, no one has 
been able to do this. Since the typical educational personnel is, to 
begin with, antagonistic toward personnel evaluation, tlie antago- 
nistic attitude will, in all probability, be accentuated if an evaluator 
employs an admittedly imperfect device in evaluating the person- 
nel. These adverse attitudes of the personnel are deeply imbedded. 
They have resulted from welWcnown causes. They are related to 
what the personnel recognizes have been the purposes of personnel 
evaluation. The purposes which the personnel most resent are 
those in which tliey have had no share— mainly evaluation for sal- 
ary promotion which, in our study of attitudes, we recommended 
be abolished. Evaluation with salary promotion as a cliief objectivo 
usually involves tlie use of a device. Any evaluation of the person- 
nel made by using a device is associated by the personnel witli a 
purpose related to the use of authority, control, and power— 
whctlier it is ostensibly for determining rank and salary promotion 
or not. In otlier words, it is viewed as a political, not a professional 
act The device, even at its best, tends to be an instrument which 
creates a cleavage behveen tlie evaluator and tlie member of the 
personnel evaluated. It tends to be a barrier to their fluent inter- 
change and interaction. Typically it is somctliing in which the 
teaching personnel docs not share but something to which it is 
required to submit, hence tlie inevitable negative consequences Uiat 
follow its use. 
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Selecting ne\v personnel. Selecting new members of 
tile personnel raises serious problems of human relations at all levels 
of education. Evaluation is inevitably involved. The time to make 
the most thorough evaluation of tlie new personnel is prior to initial 
employment. Except for the fact that future personnel relations 
may be affected by the kind of experience the applicant has with 
the employing personnel and with the employment procedure, eval- 
uation at this point seems to have little lasting effect upon person- 
nel relations. 


In evaluating personnel as a preliminary to selection for employ- 
ment, in the public schools one pattern is typical.®® Information 
about the candidate is collected by means of a blank which the 
applicant completes. Communication is made with the individuals 
given by the applicant as references. This is usually followed with 
a personal interview between the superintendent and the candidate. 
In a larger city the interview may be conducted by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of personnel or by an examining com- 
mittee. Sometimes several members of the official staff interview 
the teacher either as a committee or individually, and in either case, 
submit judgment as a committee. A rating device providing for 
rating the candidate on a five-point scale on matters such as appear- 
ance, voice, interests, and resourcefulness is sometimes used as an 
ai to the evaluation of a candidate for employment. Usually such 
evaluations are averaged and entered upon a permanent cumulative 
record which is filed in a central office. 

teachers have a probationary affiliation 
with the school system for a period which varies from one to five 
years. Usually at the termination of the probationary period the 
new teachers are again evaluated and only those judged competent 
are granted permanent tenure. Evaluation during and at the end of 
a probationary period is usually systematic and periodic.^® 
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This rather typical pattern for evaluation before employing new 
personnel and as a step in establishing tenure seems to be generally 
accepted by educational personnel of the public schools as reason- 
able and justifiable. Perhaps its most important bearing upon the 
broad problem of long-term personnel relations stems from the fact 
that expert and efficient use of the admim'strative technique as an 
initial step in the career of a member of the personnel renders 
unnecessary evaluation for purposes of salary increases at a future 
time while he is a member of the staff. It is this later exercise of 
power of position in evaluating for salary increases which some 
school superintendents continue to practice, which have disastrous 
effects on the whole web of relations within the personnel group. 

Detebmining PBOMonONS. Educational organization is 
such as to require from time to time advancing, elevating, or e.xalt- 
ing certain of its members to higher positions. The practice is always 
accompanied by heightened tensions. Presumably evaluation is the 
preliminary step to determining who is to receive the higher 
position. In the case of selecting new personnel, where promotion 
from among the personnel was not a part of the picture, the valua- 
tion, as previously mentioned, was not likely to have a lasting effect 
on personnel relations. In evaluation to decide promotion, how- 
ever, the effects on personnel relations are pronounced and tend to 
be lasting. Consequently, it is desirable tliat the evaluation bo 
conducted with extreme care and sensitiveness. 

The situations which permit promotion usually occur singly, or at 
least at any given time, arc few in number in an educational organi- 
zation, and die number who receive promotions at any one time is 
relatively small. The peculiar requirements of some particular posi- 
tion arc likely to receive careful consideration. The processes of 
evaluation are likely to be varied and tlie procedures not standard- 
ized as tliey may be in tlio employment of new personnel. There is 
no typical pattern of evaluation for promotion. In university 
organization, for instance, tlm presidency is generally considered a 
prized promotion. It would, however, be difficult to describe a 
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pattern of evaluation which university boards of trustees typically 
follow in deciding this kind of appointment E. L. Thorndike m his 
lecture on “Rulers and Ruled” points out that abUiUes are highly 
specialized “so that how well a man will govern cannot be told with 
surety from any estimate in advance. A college administrator 
esteemed as genial, democratic, cooperative and relatively modest 
surprised his friends upon his appointment to a large institution by 
becoming a harsh, aloof autocrat.”^* Accurate predictions are not 
easy to make even with the most careful evaluations. 

We have seen that the city public school superintendent suc- 
ceeded to his position through a series of gradated steps. Successful 
and appropriate experience has, no doubt, been an important 
criterion in the evaluations which preceded each of the successive 
steps. Training has also been considered. Nevertheless, the valuation 
procedure, the factors which were evaluated, and the relative 
significance ascribed to each, have varied with the individual or 
individuals who have had the authority for determining who re- 
ceived the promotion. 

Subjective judgment including human motives, likes and dislikes, 
and personal values is perhaps the most potent factor in evaluation 
for promotion. We would like to think, for instance, that the 
assistant professor who is promoted after two years of service to 
his institution to an associate professorship, merited the promotion 
and that tliere were identifiable features which showed that he 
received what he deserved. It may well be, however, that he had 
been offered a position with another institution and mainly because 
of competition for his services, he was promoted. Unfortunately in 
fields where scholarship counts, promotion cannot always wait the 
final fruition of that scholarship which often takes years to attain. 

Every promotion to a higher position, then, requires leeway for 
considerable subjective evaluation. In a way, a merit gradient 
established through human judgment must allow for a great deal of 
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error from the true merit gradient^ if such can be said to exist. But 
promotion must nevertheless be made where opportunities afford 
them. They are part of the social organizational scheme. As we 
have seen in earlier chapters, a hierarchical arrangement of person- 
nel positions is typical of all institutional organizations. Even 
though the hierarchy be simplified and differences in rank, privi- 
leges, and salary are minimized, specialization of services within die 
organization will always entail a variety in the kinds of roles indi- 
vidual members of the personnel must fulfill. Because of certain 
advantages, some roles will be highly desirable to certain individuals 
and cannot be made available to all who desire them. To evaluate 
those who are eligible and who desire some position which is open 
for an appointment requires careful procedures. Whether the 
decision is an administrators decision, a board decision, a personnel 
decision, or the decision of some special group or committee, it 
will always entail heightened tension, always result in required 
adjustments in personnel relations. The decision must always be 
largely subjective. 

The complexity of the problem, the variations in situabonal 
requirements, the nonlogical elements such as likes, dislikes, atti- 
tudes, and sentiments of those in authority to make the final 
decision make impracticable any kind of standardized or even 
clearly defined procedure. The evaluation must perforce follow 
lines of an informal approach, must combine information with in- 
dividual or group judgment Although any suggestions, admittedly, 
cannot be anything more than general and a point of departure, the 
following discussion of informal evaluation and informal methods 
may prove of help to those who are in a position which requires 
evaluation for a promotion. In the best interests of personnel rela- 
tions, it is well for those who are subjected to evaluation for promo- 
tion to recognize and be reconciled to the necessity for subjective 
evaluation in this area. 

Informal evaluation?. In evaluating the personnel, 
then, wc conclude that^ on the whole, it is umvise from the stand- 
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point of human relations to use a formal device. There seems little 
question that associating evaluation of the personnel with promotion 
in salary or rank is highly undesirable for group relations. This does 
not mean, however, that the administrative procedure of evaluation, 
as it is applied to the personnel, is not an important feature of tlie 
educational organization and does not hold promise as a construcr 
live procedure and as an aid in promoting wholesome personnel 
relations. How can evaluation of the personnel be conducted in 
order to achieve its best results? 

Because we have accepted the assumption that evaluation of any 
part of the educational organization is justified only as it contributes 
to growth, evaluation of the personnel must always be associated 
witlr helping the personnel and individual members of the personnel 
grow professionally. Tliis means that a teacher or instructor will be 
judged only when the need arises and then only for a specific 
purpose and in terms of a specific school situation. Only the one or 
the several who are involved in the situation will be subjected to 
evaluation. Those who must make the appraisal will generally resort 
to subjective and often collective judgment. The procedure will be 
completely informal. Those who appraise well will know tlie 
individual intimately both as an individual and as a member of tlie 
group. What factors of an individual's personality and behavior 
may he considered important indications for all-round evaluation 
which will give light on areas where help is needed, from where 
we may expect help? 

Reputation. Perhaps the first features those autliorized 
to proceed \vith the appraisal of an individual should be alert to in 
an informal, nonological evaluation of school personnel are related 
to reputaUon. If an elementary school teacher, for example, has a 
reputation for compctence-is held in high esteem by his colleagues, 
by parents, pupils, and the community, it may be assumed that he 
possesses what one may call “eanicd prestige." Those who work and 
live witli an individual will reflect their opinion of him in the 
lings he is given the responsibility for doing, in what people say 
about him, and in how they react to what he does. In considering 
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reputation, prestige, standing, as a measure for evaluation of the 
individual, it is important to conceive reputation on a broad basis. 
Popularity with some one group—with the pupils, with the parents, 
with community groups, or even with fellow teachers, may not be 
the result of wide enough association to be an accurate indication. 
The prestige that counts most in evaluation is generalized prestige. 
It is also important to keep in mind the fact that a new teacher, a 
new superintendent, a new professor, or a new principal may not be 
judged in terms of his general prestige because it takes time, some- 
times as much as eight or ten years, to earn a reputation solid 
enough to be significant for use in informal evaluation. This again 
indicates the futility of following tlirough witli any procedures of 
evaluation unless specific situations arise which necessitate it. 

Specific accomplishments. Also, if those who must 
evaluate are alert to the specific accomplishments of an individual 
and his attitude toward assuming responsibility and discharging his 
duties, the evaluators will have significant information to use in 
making the evaluation. Does the individual accept responsibility 
and does he successfully conclude his responsibilities without out- 
side help? Does he take his responsibilities seriously— come to meet- 
ings on time, give advance thought to problems on the agenda, 
have the best interests of his students at heart, attempt to cooperate 
with his colleagues, and otherwise contribute to wholesome group 
spirit? Such items and the value of such items are themselves open 
to subjective interpretation. They are of most value only when the 
insights into the way an individual discharges his responsibilities 
and the knowledge of his educational accomplishments are gained 
through close association with the individual over a period of time. 

Professional growth. A third kind of information tlie 
evaluators may well use in informal evaluation of the personnel 
member is the degree of professional advancement which the in- 
dividual has exhibited. In determining the quality of professional 
growth full recognition must be given to an individual’s potential 
growth as far as it can be known, the incentives he has had for 
advancement, and above all, the opportunities the organization 
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affords him. As has been emphasized many times, an organization is 
as responsible for building excellent men as excellent men are 
responsible for building an organization. Professional growth is not 
a matter which can be stated in terms of degrees earned, articles 
written, speeches made, or years taught It is a matter of improve- 
ment-improvement in educational insights, improvement in per- 
sonal understandings, and in all ways which give evidence of an 
advancing professional maturity. 

A professor’s reputation, for example, and his growth in terms of 
his potentialities, are matters which do not lend themselves to logi- 
cal, systematic evaluation. There are, however, other more or less 
specific features, such as research, which may be part of a professor’s 
personal record. An informal evaluation of a professor in terms of 
such features, based on close personal association, will give a uni- 
versity dean information helpful in making comparisons which will 
aid in insights brought into play in organizational activity, espe- 
cially that part of the group activity which is concerned with role 
interpretation. 

Tlus kind of informal evaluation at any level of education reflects 
the evaluators personal philosophy because the relative values 
assigned are consistent with his basic values. The evaluation will 
never be used to determine salary raises for those who have 
achieved tenure. They have passed the evaluative hurdle when 
admitted to tenure status. Its usefulness is realized when the admin- 
istrator, or some one in authority, works witli the personnel in their 
group endeavor. An individual’s reputation, his accomplishments, 
and his capadty for professional growth, as the evaluators know 
them, will afford dependable informal evaluative bases for decisions 
as to the organizational role the member is best suited to fill, the 
most effective way in which to give liim help, the kind of assign- 
ments which \viU result in maximum personal and group satisfaction. 

Informal Munions. An informal evaluation which em- 
ploys subjective criteria such as generalized prestige, production, 
specific accomplishments, and maintenance of professional improve- 
ment must also employ a land of informal method which will give 
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full recognition to each of these criteria. There are many kinds of 
informal methods. The method chosen will vary with the purpose. 
It will also vary with the evaluator. In the chapter on Observation 
it was pointed out that a device can never be a substitute for 
insights. In evaluating, neither a device nor any particular method 
can ever be substituted for insights and understandings. The 
evaluation cannot be any better than the evaluator. It is the good 
judgment of men of experience and insight and integrity which 
count most when an appraisal of a man or men is involved. Such 
evaluators will find their own ways of arriving at appraisals. We 
may describe some general procedures which hold promise for 
informal evaluation. Unfortunately, it is impossible to anatomize 
successful teaching. One cannot list a number of traits which when 
totaled will tell what the successful teacher must possess or exhibit. 
Even though one might suppose that the early widely used list of 
forty-five traits or the well-known list of eight traits constitutes the 
essential attributes of a successful teacher, they cannot help one to 
determine the relative weight of each trait as a contributor to good 
teaching.*® 

From the point-of-view of personnel relations there seems little 
question but that the check list or merit rating device is undesir- 
able in the evaluation of school personnel. The lists or merit ratings 
in and of diemselves are innocuous. They may have some value as 
suggestions. As they have been emp/oyed, however, apphed in die 
spirit of authority and used to rate teachers for purposes related to 
their financial and professional welfare, they are a handicap to 
effective educational leadership. When evaluation is necessary, 
informal evaluation is the better solution. Such evaluation will be 
concerned with an appraisal of such items as reputation, specific 
accomplishments, and evidence of professional growth. After the 
personnel member has this kind of information, how is he to make 
the evaluation— make his comparative appraisals in terms of his own 
values and personal philosophy? 

Alberty and Thayer, op, cit,^ Chapter VIIL 
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Man-to-man comparisons. Perhaps everyone at times, 
and sometimes without much real reason, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, resorts to man-to-man comparisons. Joseph Addison char- 
acterizes his old friend Sir Roger de Coverley who had come to 
town to get a glimpse of Prince Eugene as follows: “I was not a 
little pleased with the curiosity of the old knight, though I did not 
much wonder at it, having heard him say more than once in private 
discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so the knight 
always calls him) to be a greater man than Scanderbeg.” Were one 
to attempt to describe the method by which a person makes com- 
parisons of individuals he would perhaps obtain a different narra- 
tive from each. It is likely that each would also have arrived at as 
strong an opinion as had Addison’s old friend. Sir Roger. The fact 
that the method is one that is often used either singly or in com- 
bination with some other method in numerous school situations 
justifies a few generalizations about it. 

Let us take as an example a situation in which a superintendent 
of schools must decide which of two high school teachers he 
should elevate to the high school principalship. He will necessarily 
make man-to-man comparison. Assuming that both are eligible and 
that both are as equally able as two wholly different successful 
teachers can be, tlie superintendent must evaluate the relative 
merits of each. What will he do? It is likely that the requirements 
of that particular principalship will be a factor since no two high 
school principalships make identical requirements. The superin- 
tendent’s own biases will ako be factors. He might like a social 
science teacher because lie feels tliat such a teacher will have an 
appreciation of the social problems of youth. He might prefer a 
physical education teacher because of his ability to get along with 
die boys. Regardless of the superintendent’s preferences, neither of 
the teachers is likely to qualify in all of them and both will qualify 
in a number of them. The question of relative weight enters the 
picture. Altliough no certain conclusions can be made about the 
method, it is likely lliat some general considerations arc weighed. 
Tlic generalized prestige of the two men, their achievements, their 
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efforts to reach and maintain a high Jevel of professional status, 
their educational training and educational experiences, flexibility of 
character, accuracy of discernment, wisdom of judgment-all these 
may be subjectively weighed and balanced. The position has to be 
filled and ultimately the better man, presumably, is always selected. 
Regardless, he who is chosen actually does become the better man 
for the position because, through work in the new position he has 
the opportunity to meet new problems and new challenges, to 
develop new relations, and to build additional necessary skills. 

An evaluation which comprises a comparison of men on some 
personally selected information is subjective. Its success depends 
upon the evaluators knowledge of the men and his insights into 
their personalities. The evaluation, however, is never limited to this 
general information. The criteria cannot be given quantitafa've 
values and the final evaluation of the men is not expressed as a 
relative total standing on specific traits. There is no claim for exact* 
ness or accuracy in arriving at some judgment as to merit gradient. 
On the contrary, where general criteria are used in man-to-man 
comparisons, they are general guides only. The comparison is de- 
termined largely by the evaluators general feeling about the 
individuals after he has compared them on as many items as be 
elects to include. 

Commentary reports. An educational administrator 
may be assisted in his evaluation of the personnel by asking teachers 
or professors to make written reports which provide a currently 
accurate record of a staff member' s training, experience, scholarship, 
and professional activities such as attendance at summer school, 
workshops, conventions, \vriting articles, making speeches, doing 
research, and the like. Insight basic to an evaluation may be aided 
not only by the factual information which is included but also by a 
consideration of what the faculty member selects to include in the 
report and the relative importance the faculty member gives to 
various activities in relatioa to his general background and profes- 
sional plans. In a way, the commentary report is somewhat objective 
—securing an M.A. degree in a particular educab'onal field, under an 
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and authority by someone higher on the hierarchical scale over 
someone lower on the scale. It is not to be associated with promo- 
tion in salary since we assume that a uniform salary policy 
should apply to all established members of the educational 
organization. It should always be associated in our thinking with 
results which are positive, with consequences which are construc- 
tive, with ends which lead to the improvement of human relations. 
What are some of the general characteristics of the administrative 
technique, evaluation, when it qualifies under these terms, when it 
promises to promote the most wholesome human relations within 
the school organization? 

Utilizes Group Participation 

Educational evaluation sound from a personnel relations point- 
of-view always utilizes group participation to the maximum extent 
practical. In addition to the fact that group action residts in identi- 
fication and in integration which, as discussed in the following 
chapter, are exceedingly important to wholesome personnel rela- 
tions, group participation in evaluation is desirable for other rea- 
sons. No one person can judge all features of the school accurately 
or appraise the complete range of educational activities. Even the 
elementary school principal who lives closely with his teachers can- 
not be sufficiently expert in the teaching of reading, arithmetic, 
language arts, and all the other fields represented in the modem 
school to make the best evaluation for purposes of future direction. 
The group most closely associated with any specific feature, such as 
reading, should, to the maximum extent possible, be allowed and 
expected to participate as a group to evaluate that feature. This 
means, for instance, that pupils will participate in pupil evaluation 
and that parents may be given the opportunity to participate in 
evaluating the extracurricular program of the high school. 

Fulfills a Recognized, Definite Need 

Evaluation is effective only when the need for the evaluation is 
real and is recognized and accepted by the group. If the personnel 
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outstanding educational leader, or making a certain number of 
speeches, may be stated in identical terms in the commentary re- 
ports of any two individuals. The school administrator who has lived 
close with the teachers, however, will interpret the items so that 
they will have more than objective significance. He will feel that he 
knows the relative importance of the information in each individual 
case. 

Group judgment There are some situations which arise 
in the administration of schools where evaluation employing group 
judgment is appropriate. This method may be employed in uni- 
versities where the dean of a school will utilize the judgments of 
higher ranking professors in evaluating the attainments and poten- 
tials of a junior faculty member who is being considered for an 
appointment or for a promotion which will give him indefinite 
tenure. Graduate schools may use the method in evaluating requests 
of faculty members for research grants. It is thought that this kind 
of evaluation utilizes the advantages which accrue as the result of a 
wider representation of judgment. It is assumed that those who are 
to evaluate the man or the project, as the case may be, fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the contributing factors and circumstances. 

WHAT IS GOOD EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION? 

That evaluation is inevitable seems to be generally agreed. As 
we have said, evaluation viewed from the technique-principle inter- 
pretation is involved in a choice of alternatives and in judging con- 
sequences for purposes of determining future action. Because our 
main interest in the organizational technique, evaluation, is in its 
impact upon personnel relations, we conclude that evaluation, to be 
desirable, must be part of an organizational process which is de- 
voted to promoting desirable growth. This may be growth in the 
level of achievements of the whole school, of an individual pupil or 
student, of a member of the personnel, of a personnel group. It is 
never evaluation mainly for the exercise and manifestation of power 
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ers, the school principal, and interested parents felt a need for 
improved facilities in tlie fourth*grade rooms. Their intuitive 
familiarity witli tlie facilities in current use showed certain deficien- 
cies in terms of the educational experiences they desired for the 
fourth-grade children. They started out to correct these. Their fa- 
miliarity with tlie conditions in fourth-grade school rooms generally 
and witli the limitations due to physical equipment in their own 
fourtli-grade room made their evaluation and recommendations 
adequate and accurate. That the project was a group one led the 
principal to contribute his knowledge about the fact that there is 
less quarreling and petty bickering on well-equipped playgrounds 
than upon poorly equipped ones; that educational programs in well- 
planned buildings are more likely to succeed tlian programs in 
poorly planned and poorly equipped buildings. There was no at- 
tempt to prove what he said. The group accepted his statements 
and incorporated them in the evaluation because, as a group, they 
had intuitive familiarity with the situation. The evaluation was 
satisfactory from a personal relations point of view partly because it 
did lead to definite improvement 

An evaluation which is busy work, which terminates in unfortu- 
nate pupil or teacher comparisons, or otlieiwise does not lead to 
recognized educational improvement, can be exceedingly damaging 
to group spirit, to organizational attitudes, and to social outlook. 

The evaluation of pupils, of teachers, or of any aspect of 
tlie educational picture, should not be tenninal. It should encom- 
pass a plan for future evaluation. The pupils evaluate their progress 
in a high school social science project, and their evaluation leads to 
improvement in their activities in following up the subsequent 
social science project The evaluation must not be spasmodic, a 
single isolated experience, but one part of a series of evaluations 
which are constantly growing out of current situations and leading 
into action. 

Like learning, evaluation is continual, never terminal. As life 
changes, so must tlie curriculum be changed. Evaluation of the 
curriculum is a step in curriculum change but the evaluation must 
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assumes responsibility for participating in the evaluation called for 
by a school survey and does not recognize or accept some definite 
need which the evaluation promises to serve in a practical way, the 
advantages of having the group participate will be limited to the 
advantages of specialization of services and breadth of understand- 
ing and will not, as a rule, include the sociological and psycho- 
logical advantages of participation which are the advantages most 
important from the point of view of personnel relations. 

Is Based on Philosophical Understandings of the Group 
The criterion for evaluation is the aim or objective which the 
activity, program, pupil, or personnel member aspires to acliieve. 
Future action is determined in light of the success of the current 
action or the effectiveness of the feature as revealed in the evalua- 
tion, If the objectives of the organization are determined by tlie 
group in the light of their philosophy not only will their evaluation 
be acceptable to tliem but also die decisions and choices of alterna- 
tives for action which grow out of the evaluation will be meaningful 
and acceptable. If the objectives are not imposed upon the group 
or unquestioningly adopted by the group from some external, 
authoritative sources, they tend to avoid the vagueness and philo- 
sophical neutrality typical of formalized statements of objectives 
which many times lead a personnel to become skeptical. 

Leads to Growth 

A school evaluation inaugurated to fulfill a definite need should, 
to be a wholesome group activity and desirable in terms of person- 
nel relations, lead to recognizable improvement. This means that 
the evaluation will always take full cognizance of the current situa- 
tion and will reveal the next step to some action which progressively 
advances education. Ideally, for evaluative purposes, familiarity wiA 
the current situation should be sufficiently intense and comprehen- 
sive so that discernment can be intuitive. 

A group composed of fourth-grade children, fourth-grade teach- 
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index or a number of indexes that make it possible to report to the 
pupil, or to the parent, or to the community, the extent to whmh Ae 
curriculum is fulfilling the promise of those who developed it. 

To make the complete use of an evaluating device an end m itself, 
such as to arrive at an index number, to allow an evaluating device 
to separate appraisal from teacher functioning, to pemit the device 
to surround evaluation with technicaUties which limit it to the 
realm of supertrained specialists means that the personnel will find 
it increasingly difficult to utilize the kind of educational evaffi^h™ 
which involves maximum group parUcipation, proceeds to fulfill a 
recognized definite need, is in terms of objeertves which axe formu- 
lated by the group in the light of their common 

standings, leads to improvement and possesses the desirable quahty 

“'rlaukd devices to aid in an evaluation of 
tempt the one who uses them to take Uttle 

the effects of good teaching may not accurately be judged nnmei 
ately inasmuch as the effects of teaching 
posioned. There is the constant danger, when a dewce Jh 

Llvice may distract him, may render him unable to ^’s 

insight and uL his personal judgment in 

remote effects which elude prediction and which definitely cannot 
be given immediate evaluation. 

Does Not Reveal Causes 

In addition to the positive marks of a good educational evaluation 
wHch are S^tld, Jre is at least one negadve charactenstic o aU 
educational evaluation. Evaluation never reveals ““ 

and effect operate among human beings is a complex matter. Most 
results stem from multiple interrelated causes. of some 

Evaluating a teacher by man-to-man 
general personal criteria, or even through group appraisal of success 

niho American Association ^5 ‘c*'TmT,’p.^27S.°^ 

World," Twenttj-Fifth Yearbook, Washmgton. D.O., ISHi. p 
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be one continuing link in a constant process. Each evaluation grows 
out of a situation which grew out of an evaluation and each evalua- 
tion is built upon past evaluations. With any problem of evaluation 
the past is important. As Guthrie points out in reference to individ- 
uals; 

Knowing a man’s past history we can make specific statements concern- 
ing how he will behave in specific situations which would be quite im- 
possible if all the information we had concerning him was that he was 
human. The best information we can gain concerning how a man will 
behave in a given set of circumstances comes from the record of what 
he last did in these circumstances. Individual likes and dislikes, idio- 
syncrasies, response tendencies, the greater part of all that we can pre- 
dict of the individual man is predicted in terms of the association of 
specific features of response with specific features of a situation.®® 

Utilizes Devices Only As Aids and With 
Full Recognition of Their Limitations 

What was said in the chapter on observation about devices gen- 
erally can be specifically applied to evaluative devices. Devices can 
never make the evaluation better than the person or group doing 
the evaluating. Devices can never justify making objectivity the 
chief aim where matters which have educational significance are 
concerned. Devices can never serve as substitutes for personal in- 
sights and understandings. 

There is some evidence tiiat teachers and administrators have 
been so accustomed to using devices in their evaluations that they 
have lost faith in their own competence to evaluate without a 
mechanical aid or la express judgment in language other than index 
numbers. “In a fundamental sense appraisal of any enterprise must 
e quantitative. We infrequently want a simple answer of yes or no. 
• want to learn to what degree objectives are being real- 

's means that the testing situation must be of such a nature 
as o make possible a quantitative statement. There should be some 

loasfp^ ^^ychology of Learning. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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In our pursuit of an answer to the problem of how to 

ft. ft Oft 

and we have studied the inliue One consistent 

of observation and ^ far as the promotion 

conclusion has been evident a ninlitv of shar- 

of wholesome P"”°“^‘yf“”*Vgru"p“'^th ’wholesome personal 
ing which IS charactensbc educational organization and 

relations is of basic most desirable in 

the organizational techniqu ^ relationship 

terms of personnel relations w / 

to group participation. „^;ctakablv related to personnel 

sft„ 

relations It IS important *a Jd soundly utiUzed as possible, 

participation, be as “ecfav V organizational technique. 

Notice that participation itself narticipation. What actu- 

The organizational technique is acluevmg participano 
^ 333 
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with a specific enterprise, or with the aid of a mechanical device 
cannot be expected to reveal why the teacher is what he is, what 
made him that way. Observation, communication, and study must 
be included in the activities of the educator who wishes to get any 
light on causes. 
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degree in relation to personal and environmental factors. Influenc- 
ing personal and environmental factors so that participation will be 
maximum in terms of individual capacities is an organizational 
responsibility. 

Participation of a nature implied by the above definition is 
learned through direct experience. It, in turn, promotes learning. 
As Dewey ej^ressed it: “If the living, experiencing being is an 
intimate participant in tlie activities of the world to which it be- 
longs, then knowledge is a mode of participation, valuable in the 
degree to which it is effective. It cannot be the idle view of an 
unconcerned spectator." ® 

It is common experience, especially among teachers of smaller 
classes, that increased participation in the activities of the group 
usually is accompanied with increased learning in the areas of skills. 
In general, children make much greater improvement in their 
command of reading skills and their comprehension of what is read, 
by participating in the group activities related to reading than by 
isolated, individual effort. The best results are obtained when read- 
ing is a natural outgrowth of the various group activities in which 
die children engage. The same is true in learning Spanish or French, 
especially in mastering conversation. Pupils not only learn to partic- 
ipate as members of a group, they also learn Spanish or French or 
some other skill better when they work in a group setting. Experi- 
ments in industrial management have shown that this kind of gen- 
eral result may occur also with adults. 

Experience in participation leads to improved skills in participa- 
tion and in the acquisition of knowledges which contribute to these 
skills. As Dewey imph'es, there is a marked difference between the 
spectator and the participant who shares in the activities of the 
group. It is the participating member in the organization who 
leams mosti and it is the participating member who most promotes 

* John Dewey, Dcmocmq/ and Education, New Yo/lc: Tic hJaanifiaa Com- 
pany, 1916, p. 392- 
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ally is participation? What is there about participation which makes 
it such an important achievement for the educational group? ^ 


MEANING OF PARTICIPATION 

Ideally, participation means every member of the group sharing, 
to the extent o£ his capacity, in the activities which are related to 
the functions of the group. As shown conclusively by such studies 
as the one made at Western Electric,* maximum sharing in the 
activities of the group has a direct relation to practical group 
achievement. It is, however, related to group achievement in a way 
which cannot be wholly explained in terms of an extension of the 
simple truth that two heads are better than one. For purposes of 
this discussion focus is directed speciJBcally upon the connection 
between participation and human relations although, of course, 
successful practical achievement of the personnel has an inevitable 
eSect on personnel relations and cannot actually be separated in 
any discussion. 

Participation is not an absolute term. It must not be confused 
with mere activity. A number of people together in one place and 
engaged in an activity are not necessarily participants. A teacher 
who joins the group in the subway is engaged in an activity. He is 
not, however, a personal participant in the transportation enterprise 
and that fact shapes his feeling toward the subway. In a school 
situation, in terms of personal participation, a teacher’s activities 
may be such that he is just a degree more of a participant in the 
educational enterprise than he is in the transportation one. Ideally, 
as mentioned above, participation means everyone sharing to the 
maximum extent of his capacities in the activities which are related 
to the functions of the group. However, the active involvement of a 
man in the group, as he shares its common functions, may vary in 

'See Dwieht L. Arnold, “Morale as Influenced by Participation in Group 
Hanning and Action,” Educational Research Bulletin, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, November 11, 1S53, pp. 202-211. 

’ Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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tunities and that he receive strong encouragement to share widely 
with his colleagues because this is the group, the most important 
group and, in some cases, the only group which can give him the 
experience essential to the fulfillment of the psychological need to 
build within himself a feeling of personal worth. 

Men have long contended that it is wholesome for the general 
social welfare for mature individuals to participate in formulating 
the values that regulate their living together. We cannot stop here. 
We should also be aware that participation in the activities of the 
intimate groups which directly shape the lives of human beings is 
equally essential to the wholesome personal development of the 
individuals who are members of that group. Since every educational 
organization, if capably administered, provides the opportunity and 
has the responsibility to provide each member of the personnel with 
his principal group avenue for self-expression, and since the achieve- 
ment of status through activity is required for healthy personal 
adjustment, each member of the personnel must be permitted and 
encouraged to contribute creatively. As a member of an intimate 
group each individual must be allowed to share to the limit of his 
capacity in the development and operation of the organization 
which, more than any otlier one group, provides the group channel 
for development and enlargement of his ego. As F. J. Roethlisberger 
expresses it: 

Some people claim, for example, that the size of the pay envelope is the 
major demand which the employee is making of his job. All the \vorker 
wants is to be told what to do and to get paid for doing it. If we look 
at him and his job in terms of sentiments, this is far from being as gen- 
erally true as we would like to believe. Most of us want the satisfaction 
that comes from being accepted and recognized as people of worth by 
our hiends and work associates. Money is only a small part of this social 
recognition. The way we are greeted by our boss, being asked to help a 
newcomer, being asked to keep an eye on a difficult operation, being 
given a job requiring special sidll— all of these arc acts of social recogni- 
tion. They tell us how we stand in our work group. Wc all want tangible 
evidence of our social importance. We want to have a skill that is socially 
recognized as useful. We ^vant the feeling of security tlmt comes not so 
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RELATION TO GROUP MORALE 

Why, in terms of personnel relations, does ideal participation 
demand maximum sharing? Why is participation so unmistakably 
related to group morale and group achievement? For answers we 
must look to the nature of participation itself. The essence of 
participation may be expressed in such key words as: personal 
worth, identification, responsibility, and interaction — interrelated 
words with sociological and psychological significance in the light 
of which the important coimectioa between participation and per- 
sonnel relations can be better understood. 


Personal Worth 


Psychologists attribute great importance to what they call the 
development of the ego, a term diey use for describing the self as a 
value to be protected, developed, and enlarged.* This value is 
closely associated with a strong belief that a sense of personal 
worth and a feeling of personal recognition are essential to the 
development of a wholesome personality. Since a sense of personal 
worth and the satisfaction of personal recognition are not spontane- 
ously assigned and cannot be achieved apart from the group, each 
individual must achieve satisfying status within his group. For this 
reason it is psychologically basically important that each member 
of any educational organization be permitted and encouraged to 
participate to his maximum capacity as a member of a group, 
especially as a member of that group of people with whom he is 
most closely associated. A lack of opportuni^ to participate with 
others in the management of the affairs of the community may not 
cause a public school teacher much concern or be especially signif- 
icant in his total experience. Wiffi his immediate associates, the 
persons with whom he has daily contact, his fellow workers in the 
school, however, it is essential that the teacher have many oppor- 


* Muzafer Shenf, An Outline of Social PsycholoEU, New 
Brothers, 1948, p. 304 (refereoce to a study by W. F. VWiyte 
tiuman Relations in Industry," unpublished). 


York: Harper & 
“Economics and 
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that self-interest is seen as a part of group interest. Welfare of the 
group contributes to the weUare of the individual. Self-interest is 
fused with group interest. Identification may be the result of con- 
scious endeavor to unite with the group for deliberate furtherance 

of self-interest.® , 

Maximum individual devotion of powers, habits, and potentials 
to the educational group enterprise can be reaUzed only when the 
individual members of the personnel are completely identifie wi 
the functions of the organization and especially with those functions 
with which the individual in his immediate group of associates is 

directly concerned. . » 

Since identification is a personal matter involving an emotional 
attitude, identification cannot be dictated by external admimstative 
authority or pressure. Identification demands a reasonable degree 
of freedom to act, opportunity to assume responsibility, an to 

responsibility with others, • j 

Sherif, speaking of children, says what also could be smd o 
adults: “Thus, through cooperative participation he ' 

comes to accept the group norms as his own and to develop h^ 
identifications, loyalties, and inner responsibilities 

ShIueu Nomus. What is the relation of ^h-ed norms o 
identification? In the educational organization where 
independently of one another each develops his n°"n^ 

standards of behavior, his individual point of 
sonnel is united, work closely together, no^s of *0 ^ua^ 
become progressively more alike, and s in 

in the pLdpatoiy relationship, the norms of die ^^-duals - 
the peJonnel become sufficienUy alike that they are accepted an 
clearly recognized as the norms of the organizabo stands for 

For instaf^e, a consolidated, rural, “^1, J^rlerrof tt 

preservation of the children’s physical healUi. - j^rd tlioy 

personnel parUcipated in helping to formulate this standard, tl oy 

•For examples of organizaUo^ problems associated with in p 
itlcntificaUoa with the poup, see Chapter o. 

^ Sherif, op. ext., p. 25S. 
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much from the amount of money we have in the bank as from being an 
accepted member of a group. A man whose job is without social function 
is like a man without a country; the activity to which he has to give the 
major portion of his life is robbed of all human meaning and significance.® 

When members of the educational personnel achieve the personal 
satisfactions which accompany prestige, recognition, and status 
achieved through participation in the school group, then personal 
satisfactions tend to become group satisfactions and as such con- 
tribute to group unity. Members of the personnel not only share 
group functions but their satisfactions also are communicated to the 
personnel. In this way even the personal advantages of participa- 
tion related to individual satisfaction in the feeling of personal 
worth contribute to group integration. Where members of the 
personnel work harmoniously and efficiently as a cohesive group, 
fully sharing in developing and operating the school, personal satis- 
factions, including the satisfaction of the need for status and recog- 
nition, will bo fulfilled through the educational organization. 

Identification 

A PEHSONAL ATTITUDE. Identification, another word 
linked with participation, as used in connection with group rela- 
tions, refers to the process by which individuals merge with and are 
absorbed within the personnel to the extent that they envisage 
tlieir roles as shared roles within the organization and experience 
security, recognition, and power from sharing the success and 
prestige of the organization. In this sense, identification with an 
educational organization is a personal attitude, a frame of mind and 
a feeling. Identification means that the individual submerges his 
personal interests within the interests of his associates. He feels 
witli his colleagues. His pleasurable reactions arc related to the 
successes of the group. His distress is related to its frustrations and 
dilEcuIties. 

This does not mean that self-interest is absent It means rather 

II V Management and Morale, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Uonard University Press, 10"»2, p. 21. 
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and to be functionally effective, they must have their roots in 
criteria upon which the group, as a whole, has built its standards. 
In an educational group, for such regulations to fit ideally into a 
pattern of personnel relations, tiiey must always be the fruit of 
group participation. When judging the appropriateness of a school 
regulation, whether the personnel participated in establishing the 
regulation is just as revealing as is the question of whether the 
policy is wholly a wise one in terms of concrete results. 

An individual member of the personnel may be identified with a 
number of social groups outside the educational organization and 
he may react differently in different situations depending upon tlie 
group with which he is associated at a particular time and the 
degree of his identification with that group. The school principal 
behaves differently in discharging his responsibilities as a principal 
from the way he behaves when acting as a husband, father, or 
member of the church board of trustees. Identification, the shared 
norms of the group, are in part responsible for this variation in 
behavior. Those who have shown great competence in their asso- 
ciations with a group with which they are identified may be highly 
unsuccessful when they are moved to a group with which they do 
not share the norms or do not experience identification. It is for this 
reason that a great scholar sometimes fails os an educational 
administrator, a political scientist is an unsuccessful governor, and 
a competent commercial banker is not successful as an economic 
leader. 

SATiSFACnoNs. Group norms and identification witli the 
personnel are fostered by satisfactions within the personnel and 
also by emotion resulting from group action, if the emotion, when 
strong, is not too long sustained. Identification with the personnel in 
its work toward group goals generates a moderate degree of emo- 
tional excitement which potentially reinforces the individual’s 
ability and interest in improving his skills. Many teachers find 
increased energy for and interest in solving problems generally 
from tile reinforcement they receive tlirough shared experience in 
faculty groups with which they are genuinely identified. The emo- 
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accept it, they make their dedsions in terms of it, it serves as the 
norm of the organization. It serves as an instrument with which to 
plan. The matter of serving hot lunches for the children came be- 
fore the personnel for dedsion. Cost, investment of time, use of the 
space all entered into the discussion. The final decision to serve hot 
lunches, however, was determined by the fact that the group 
shared a sincere concern for the physical health of the children and 
saw a relationship between hot lunches and health. Desiring this 
end, they devised ways, some of them quite ingenious, to solve the 
problem. The solution, while not entirely to anyone’s liking, was 
arrived at in a shared manner which actually raised the feeling tone 
of the personnel. 

In another situation, where the high school pupils lacked sufii- 
cient playground space, after a discussion of the problem the faculty 
group decided to permit the young people to play on the beautiful 
lawns which surrounded the school. This despite the fact that the 
lawns had for a long time been a source of civic pride. Since all 
shared in deciding the problem, none felt offended at losing a 
cherished bit of landscape. 

Individual members of a unified personnel tend always to settle 
issues in terms of the organizational norms because they feel pos- 
sessive toward and responsible for such norms. In an organization 
with a rapidly changing personnel, part o£ the floundering and 
uncertainty of the action of the personnel is the result of difliculty 
in developing group norms. The unifying advantages of bona fide 
pereonnel norms are possible only when the norms are allowed to 
on old through the processes of shared experience characteristic of 
group paracipaflon. They are a bulwark to personal identiflcation. 

cm erahip in an educational personnel group within an educa- 
Uonal instituUon requires a certain degree of conformity. Desirable 
con ormity to the institutional rules, regulations, and policies is 
conformity based upon intelligent understanding and deliberate 
acceptance Tlio origin of the rules, regulations, and policies has an 
important bearing upon the way they are understood and accepted, 
n order for legislaUve directions to be received whole-heartedly 
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adopted, he feels a possessive reponsibiKty for the plan when it is 
carried out. As he increases the scope or the extent of his partici- 
pation so also he adds to his feeling of responsibility for the ultimate 
success of the activities which grow out of the participation. Partici- 
pation is inevitably bound to responsibility. 

A school principal may feel that he reduces his responsibility by 
utilizing the avenues of participation. Actually, spreading responsi- 
bility does not reduce it. The principal has instead a greater respon- 
sibility for appropriately interpreting his role, a greater demand for 
skill, and a greater need for penetrating understanding and for more 
comprehensive mastery of facts and knowledge. In the earlier 
chapters on organization it was pointed out that the most promising 
structure of organization for the school is that which furnishes 
functional coordination with a simple, elemental hierarchical plan. 
The principal has a role to play and by virtue of this role his re- 
sponsibilities are determined. Participation may enable him to fulfill 
his role more effectively and with more satisfaction but it will not 
reduce his responsibilities. 

Responsibihty by all personnel is associated closely with role 
determination. Through the activities of participation, individuals 
in an educational personnel have the opportunity to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of the personal roles which each is to play 
in the organizational enterprise. Determination and clarification of 
personal roles may be achieved in one of two ways. If an individual’s 
role is established and clarified for him by some one higher on a 
scalar chain of authority, partidpation is not involved. On the other 
band, if an individual’s role is determined through the methods of 
participation used in the organizing process, the entire group shares 
in tlie determination of roles. 

In participation, in group collaboration, in shaping and conduct- 
ing the activities of the organization, tlie determination of the re- 
sponsibilities and limitations of the roles for each individual 
member is basically important* to the adjustment of tlie individual 
to the group as a whole and to each individual in the group. A feel- 
ing of insecurity among teachers may be due to inadequate tenure 
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tion engendered by identification witii the educational personnel is 

highly desirable, personally. 

There are those who would state this much more emphatically. 
They say that identification, brought to fruition through participa- 
tion is, in fact, an essential ingredient to a satisfying life. “Loneli- 
ness, with its related problems, is the result of the frustration of 
man s biosocial needs by the processes of desocialization in modern 
society, that is by the reduction of modes and opportunities for 
spontaneous and unreserved social participation.” ® 

Four teachers teach in the primary grades of an elementary 
school. They work in individual classrooms for weeks and are as 
isolated, as far as teaching is concerned, as shipwrecked inhabitants 
on separate desert islands. When one of the teachers was con- 
fronted with a difficult problem the principal of the school bad his 
opportunity, He brought the teachers together as a group and dis- 
covered they were eager to share in the solution of the problem. 
Not only was the difficulty analyzed, but the four teachers were 
unified in terms of a common goal for achievement and all were 
identified with that group as a unit. 

The value of the emotional reinforcements afforded the group 
by the administrative achievement of participation and personal 
identification with the group is like the enriching, sympathetic, mel- 
lowing overtones of an organ, constandy and continuously accumu- 
lative. 

Responsibility 

The third key word to aid in our understanding of group partici- 
pation is responsibility.” Identification, the personal attitude of 
complete affiliation with the personnel, arouses a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the progress of the group. The intensity of the feel- 
ing of responsibility is in direct ratio to the intensity of desire to 
participate. If an individual participates actively in a group solving 
a particular problem, perhaps makes specific suggestions which are 

f. Mary Wood, Paths of lAmelincss, New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1953, p. 9. ' 
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standing of participation is “interaction.” Interaction is the mutual 
reciprocal influences among members of the personnel which con- 
tribute to adjustment among individuals in the group and between 
the individual and other aspects of the organization. Effective 
reciprocal adjustment can accrue from interaction only under condi- 
tions which encourage the realization of wide-scale and whole- 
hearted participation. Each member of a personnel group cannot 
exert reciprocal influence unless each has the opportunity to asso- 
ciate, to share in group discussion, and to contribute to group de- 
cisions and group plans. 

Healthful interaction is essential to the achievement of an in- 
tegrated personnel with unity of purpose, shared norms, group un- 
derstanding, and acceptance of individual roles and responsibilities. 
In other words, it is essential to functional unity. Misunderstand- 
ings, jealousies, and prejudices tend to shrink and to lose their 
potency under the effects of group activity in which each member 
has the opportunity and encouragement to explain his understand- 
ings and his points of view. Two teachers, through interaction, in- 
fluence each other. If they begin with conflicting opinions they 
may not reach complete uniformity but each will have the opportu- 
nity to evaluate the other’s views, each may exert influence for 
mutual change, and each may modify his views. Finally, agreement 
may be reached, perhaps /n terms of one view or the other, ‘perhaps 
in terms of a compromise which includes something of each and 
eliminates something of eacli, or perhaps in terms of something 
agreeable to both which is the older view of neither but something 
new and different. As Mary FoIIetl says: 

It (compromise) is the accepted, the approved, way of ending con- 
troversy. . . . There is a way beginning now to be recognized at least, 
and even occasionally followed; when two desires are integrated, that 
means a solution has been found in which both desires have found a 
place, that neither side has had to sacrifice anytliing. . . . Integration 
involves invention, and the clever thing is to recognize tins, and not to 
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or salary, but it should not be overlooked that frequently a feeling 
of personal insecurity results from the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the allocation of roles is determined and to the lack of 
clarity with which these functions of individuals are understood by 
all members of the personnel. 

The interchange and interaction of the members of the personnel 
in participation promote understandings— including mutual under- 
standings of personal functions. Having a definite role to play, 
knowing that that role is acceptable and understood by the per- 
sonnel as a whole, knowing the relation of that role and of all the 
other roles to the school’s aims and purposes, and knowing that the 
functions implied in the roles are not static but are dynamically 
related to the organizing process, is as fundamentally important to 
a feeling of personal security as are salary and tenure. 

A school celebrated its ^tieth year by staging a pageant which 
demanded the united services of the complete personnel for a 
period of six weeks. All shared in building the program, in deter- 
mining the responsibilities for each member and in accomplishing 
a successful celebration. The personnel had never before enjoyed so 
high a degree of cohesiveness or felt so gratified with its accomplish- 
ments, To them the rather novel experience in participation had 
been satisfying. They had a conscious appreciation of definite, ac- 
ceptable group-determined roles. The experience in the anniversary 
celebration paved the way for unprecedented, extended, general 
participation in the broad, current projects of this particular school. 

No one can participate and escape responsibility for the conse- 
quences of tliat participation. The dear understanding of roles and 
group determination of clearly understood functions which arc 
generally acceptable are desirable goals of participation through 
lire organizing process, because such understandings and responsi- 
bilities are basic to successful coordination, individual adjustment, 
and group unity. 

Interaction 

Tlie last, and perhaps most important, key word to the under- 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACHIEVING PARTICIPATION 

Assuming that achieving participation is an essential goal in the 
building and maintenance of satisfactory human relationships in 
any educational organization, how is maximum sharing leading to 
the highest degree of ego involvement obtained? What needs to be 
done in an educational organization to cause the personnel to iden- 
tify themselves whole-heartedly with the organization? Hovv may 
an educational organization operate so that each member will at 
all times feel responsible for its achievements? We may say that 
that organization which facilitates the achievement of participation 
and which is itself a product of the processes of participation is the 
organization which will be successful in promoting good human re- 
lations. What kind of organization is that? Let us examine critically 
some typical educational organizational arrangements with the pur- 
pose of judging how well they facilitate the achievement of par- 
ticipation. 

Logical Codes 

The most common, the typical pattern for educational organiza- 
tion, and for most other social organizations in general, tends 
closely to follow a logical plan or code. A hierarchical principle is 
assumed at the beginning to be true and is accepted or adopted in 
advance as the principle to follow when organizing. Tliis may be 
the hierarchical-scalar-chain principle, the principle of limited con- 
tacts, the principle of span of control, the principle of line and staff 
or the principle of centralization. Whatever this organizing prin- 
ciple is, the various functions, duties, responsibilities, and authority 
of the personnel are determined and allocated through a process of 
reasoning logically from the accepted principle. 

HiERAiicniCAi.-scALAn-ciiAiN PiuNOPLE. Fcihaps tlic 
most common of the principles followed in logical organization is 
that known as the hierarchical-scalar-cbain principle. This was 
described briefly in our study of role interpretation and U)e func- 
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let one’s thinking stay vdthin the boundaries o£ two alternatives which 

are mutually exclusive.® 

The important thing about interaction is that each has had the 
opportunity to understand the other, perhaps to become modified, 
perhaps to share in creating something. The experience of partici- 
pating has extended understanding, and conflicts have been re- 
solved. 

The quality of functional unity characteristic of a particular 
personnel group is related to the quality of this process of inter- 
action. When the personnel achieves a high level of integration, 
there is a minimum of internal conflict and a reduction in the 
tendency to make decisions mainly in terms of the emotional— the 
prejudices, biases, and obsessions. Purposeful, deliberate, intelli- 
gent group-minded interaction promotes functional unity by aiding 
each individual to grow in tolerance, understanding, and like- 
mindedness. 

The more rigidly organized the school, the more interactions 
among the personnel follow predetermined lines, the less likely it 
is tliat interactions will contribute to unity within the personnel as 
a whole. To quote again from Follett: “This (integration) is the 
most important word, not only for business relations, but for all 
human relations: not to adapt ourselves to a situation— we are all 
more necessary to the world than that; neither to mould a situation 
to our liking— we are all, or rather each, of too little importance to 
the world for that; but to take account of that reciprocal adjust- 
ment, tliat interactive behaviour between the situation and our- 
selves which means a change in both the situation and ourselves.” 

School administrators, fully conscious of the values of interaction, 
will do all that Urey can to provide as many opportunities as pos- 
sible for wide and intelligent interaction. They will recognize that 
intelligent interaction is essential to wholesome relations within the 
educational personnel group. 

* Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, editors. Dynamic Administration, The 
Collected Papers of Manj Parker Follett, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1940, 
pp. 32-^. ^ ’ 

p. 49. 
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tions of coordination. Now we turn to the accepted authorities for 
an interpretation of the principle. Mooney and Reiley write: The 
principles of organization establish one chain of line of authority 
and one only. No clear and definite responsibility is attainable on 
any other basis.” After accepting this principle that one chain of 
line of authority is essential to organization, it follows that responsi- 
bilities can be determined logically and determined only by reason- 
ing logically from this line of authority. It is further assumed, by 
various authorities, that this is inherently true for all organization: 
“Yet if we examined the structure of these forms of organization 
[tlie church, the state, the army or any other] we shall find that, 
however diverse their purposes, the underlying principles of or- 
ganization are ever the same. . . . The term organization and the 
principles that govern it are inherent in every form of concerted 
effort, even when there are no more than two people involved.” 

For some reason in the literature on educational organization 
writers seem to shy away from the traditional terminology but to 
assume the validity of the logic back of and to reason in terms of 
the hierarchical-scalar-chain principle. Frequent reference to the 
principle, however, appears in educational literature under such 
titles as “line and staff,” “principles of span of control,” “principle 
of limited contacts,” and “principle of centralization.” All these 
theories of logical organization are basically consistent with the 
hierarchical pattern. They accept the principle without question. 
Tlien they deal with details of application of the hierarchical prin- 
ciple. The nature of the logic followed is deserving of brief elabo- 
ration. 

Principle of limited coifrACis. The principle of lim- 
ited contacts is applied to the school system and charted by school 
administrators as follows: 

** James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, The Principles of Organization, 
New York: Harper & Brolhers, 19S0, p. 179. 

‘2 Jairrcs D. Mooney in Luther Guli& and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science 
of Aaminlstrction, New York; Columbia University, Institute on Public Ad- 
mlnulraUon, 1037, p, Qi. 
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Principle of line and staff. The principle of line and 
staff, as it is applied to the school, follows a similar logic. The so- 
called "line” refers to alignment of authority from the top ranking 
official to the bottom of the personnel— not, however, through a 
single line of contacts. The central personnel is organized in a single 
line of authority but a staff, organized within itself in a single line 
of authority similar to the organization of the main line personnel, 
exists to render special services to those who are part of the central 
organization. As the commander of an army has a special staff of 
experts to aid those who at a given level are in command, so also 
members of the general administrative personnel in the schools 
have such officers as director of budget, supervisor of social studies, 
director of curriculum, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
and director of psychological services to aid them. The line and 
staff principle brings every aspect of the work of a school into a 
logically organized working plan. Each member of the personnel 
knows what he is to do and knows his level on the ladder of au- 
thori^ gradations. Confusion is eliminated. 

Principle of cENmAuzATiON. Another principle uti- 
lized in the logical organization of schools is the principle of cen- 
tralization which has some counterparts in the principles of line 
and staff, limited contacts, and span of control, and which incor- 
porates some features of cadi of these. 

Following the principle of centralization, it is reasoned that, 
since the school has a special function to perform and inasmuch as 
the activities of a personnel including many and diverse types of 
individuals must be harmonized, a supremo harmonizer is called 
for. This logic is well staled by Benjamin Floyd Pittengcr: 

One of the most significant features of Uic centralized plan is its assump- 
tion Uiat school administration is a professional scr\’icc and a “career" 
occupation as much as is leaching. Upon the chief administrator the 
centralized plan places personal responsibility for the success or failure 
of the school. To him it grants a corresponding measure of authority. It 
expects tljo chief administrator, in turn, to break up lids authority and 
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The school superintendents quoted above assume that the major 
responsibilities of educational personnel can be determined and al- 
located on the basis of a logical code which accepts the hierarchical- 
scalar-chain principle as the basis for organizing. So far as inter- 
action with the personnel in the organization is concerned, the 
superintendent of schools conceives of himself as effectively boxed 
in. Perhaps calling the hierarchical-scalar-chain principle as it ap- 
plies to him under this theory the “principle of limited contacts” is 
rather apti 

Principle of span of control. The principle of span 
of control may be illustrated by the same chart since it follows the 
same line of logical reasoning. This assumes that, as one ascends 
the hierarchical scale, it is necessary to have fewer direct contacts 
with the personnel because as one ascends the scale, direct con- 
tacts with the personnel involve a progressively multiplying num- 
ber of indirect relationships with subgroups, The same school 
administrators express this as follows: “When administrator X deals 
with assistants A, B, and C he must recognize not only the three 
individuals, and the groups ABC, but also the subgroups AB, AC, 
and BC. When the group enlarges to six or seven persons, the num- 
ber of cross relationsliips and subgroups are multiplied many 
times." Another illustration of the same line of reasoning is given 
by Luther Gulick; 

In this undertaking, we are conhonted at the start by the inexorable 
limits of human nature. Just as the band of man can span only a limited 
number of notes on the piano» so the mind and will of man can span 
but a limited number of immediate managerial contacts. . . . The limit 
of control is partly a matter of the limits of knowledge, but even more 
IS xt a matter of the limits of time and energy. As a result the executive 
of any enlcrpriso can personally direct only a few persons. He must de- 
pend upon these to direct others, and upon them in turn to direct still 
others, until the last man in the organization is reached.x* 

Ibid., p. 73, 

Gulick in Luther Culick and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of 
uSn University, Institute on Public Adminis- 
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logical codes, and its channels cannot be logically predetermined 
from a hierarchical principle. Participation is substantially a non- 
logical phenomenon. The logical arrangements of an organizaHonal 
pattern do not unite individuals into a functional group. It is the 
nonlogical factors-the feelings, sentiments, and attitudes involved 
in personal satisfactions, identification, and interaction that bring 
the group together and consolidate and integrate it. 

Logical organization established in terms of some kind of hier- 
archical principle by its very nature cannot provide for or utilize 
those highly varying nonlogical personal factors involved m per- 
sonnel participation. A rigid hierarchical plan of educational or- 
ganization is an unsatisfactory setting for the achievement of 
maximum participation because effective participation must be 
broad and flexible and the course of human interactions must be as 
unhampered as possible by the kind of barriers which are imposed 


by logical organization. , 

What are some of the characteristics of participation which make 
it nonlogical? In the first place, participation is a funcUon of people 
working in groups, and people, especially as they work m groups, 
behave largely in terms of their attitudes and their emohons. Emo- 
tions and attitudes are nonlogical and since the actions ey s ^ 
late tend also to be nonlogical, participation tends to be nonlogic . 
Because participation is nonlogical, the results of parbcipa on ar 
largely unpredictable. The personal, affective factors are frequently 
so potent in participation that the consequences which would 
normally accrue from logical reasoning are not at a e c 

quences which result from group participation. A nonlogica con- 
elusion which is the product of group parbcipation a"d which 
incorporates the effects of the impact 

tudes, and prejudices is, however, emotiom 

than a logical conclusion which has not been /s 

and attitudes of a group of participants. RoeUihsberg > • 

The human being is a social animal and a jjal js 
-in fact, is very scldem-metivalcd by matters "fhmefe e aU hu- 

or logic. However, to conclude from Uus statement that therefore 
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responsibility into appropriate paired portions and pass them along to 
his principal administrative aids. These chief assistants are also assumed 
to be specialized, “career” people, who, in their turn, will subdivide their 
share of authority and responsibility and pass the subdivisions along to 
their immediate, specialized subordinates. In this way centers of authority 
and responsibility, each the individual assignment of a specialist, will 
develop in a hierarchical arrangement throughout the system. In fact, 
they will comprise the system. Central to all, and also in control at every 
center, will be a professional administrator who is making of his particu- 
lar type of assignment a life work. This is the ideal objective, the logical 
unfoldment, of the centralized administrative plan.^® 

Notice that neither this plan nor any of the others gives any 
suggestion as to how participation can be promoted or how col- 
laboration among members of the personnel is to be accomplished. 
Supreme autliority is vested in the administrator at the top and at 
his discretion he will divide his authority and pass it along to his 
subordinates. The fact that those with authority are so-called 
“career” people seems to justify their power and their control. 

The consequence of organizing along lines determined logically 
by some principle derived from the hierarchical principle is the 
erection of a serious limitation upon the possibility of achieving 
effective participation, especially as it includes the top executive 
and his immediate subordinates. Since effective participation is 
vital to maximum group achievement and to wholesome personnel 
relations we are concerned to know why achieving participation 
is ignored in the popular, logical plans and what be done about 
it 

Nonlogical Codes 

Tlie reason that the problem of achieving fullscale personal par- 
ticipation is not solved, that it is in fact ignored by the logical 
systems developed in terms of some principle consistent with the 
scalar-chain principle, is readily discovered. Because of its very 
nature, effective participation cannot be encompassed within 

“Benjamin Floyd Pittengcr, Local Public School Administration, New York: 
McCraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1951, p. 52. 
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did decide such matters. Perhaps logically the decision about clean- 
ing die draperies belonged with an individual who had authority 
because of his position in an organizational pattern and perhaps 
logically also, the cleaning of draperies should not be an official 
expense. However, if participation had provided opportunity for 
interaction between teachers and business manager the problem 
might have been settled to the satisfacUon of both groups. The 
superintendent and other administrative officers m this school 
syLm were highly efficient in organizational matters ^ 

consistently handled in an impersonal manner. However, when 
citizens of this same school district voted heavily against a sixteen- 
cent raise in the relatively modest school tax limit, it 
that the citizens did not feel a personal iden^catton ™th ^ 
ects the school proposed to finance through extra to tads^ As 
pointed out in the chapter on attitudes, voters “u. 

logically, and according to their sentiments. A fruga “d weU 
inLtioned business manager may present very 
support of a request for additional to money If, - Pf 

by attempting to adhere unduly to the logical thereby 
wittingly acting with disregard of attitudes “"f, . 

officials have weakened their public relations, the most logical ap 

peal for support is likely to be ineffective. nrtministrator’s 

Quoting from rules gives logical support to an adm"r 
stand on a controversy but it does nothing to ^^a-ige o^even affjt 
the feelings of the personnel about the matter » g 

shifts responsibility to an ultimate authonty P/, , 

cedure, but unfortoately it overlooks the important ^u-an ^ 
of the problem. If the rule to 

whether it actually “ “ gaining undemanding and 

participate in either =hangmg * J jt 

appreciation of its value, they will decisions will 

.r. 

have an adverse effect on rel ’ P r / logical authority 
administrators and teachers, regardless of the logical 

behind the rule or regulation. 
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man responses not strictly logical are illogical or irrational is a false 
distinction. Most human behavior is neither logical nor irrational; it W 
nonlogical; that is to say, it is motivated by sentiment. To eliminate such 
nonlogical conduct would be to destroy all values and significances, 
everything which for most of us makes life worth living.^® 

Participation is nonlogical also because it is interwoven with 
group norms which, because of the manner by which they are estab- 
lished, are nonlogical. In participation, an individual reflects his 
personal feelings, which are in turn closely related to the feelings of 
the group, group ideas of what is correct action, group norms. In 
one high school the men teachers have a clubroom where they rest, 
read, visit, smoke, play cards, billiards, or other games. In a neigh- 
boring high school smoking and playing games would be censured. 
To participate in the life of one of the schools, to be integrated 
with that group, the teachers behave in a way which would, in the 
other high school, lead to estrangement from the group. 

Since participation is nonlogical, the promotion of participation 
does not logically occur as a spontaneous follow-up to an organiza- 
tional plan. Unfortunately, under a logical organization the tendency 
is to settle differences and make decisions in terms of logical codes 
established externally. A group of elementary teachers requested 
that the draperies which were in their classrooms as a result of a 
teacher-parent project to improve the appearance of the rooms, be 
cleaned. The principal relayed the request to the business agent of 
the school system, who answered categorically that, since the school 
board regulations did not specifically include the cleaning of 
draperies among the legitimate expenditures, the draperies must 
not be cleaned at public expense. That the children, the parents, 
the teachers, and the principal had strong feelings about the dra- 
peries being cleaned at someone’s expense other than their own was 
disregarded wholly by the yoimg business agent. The teachers who 
used the rooms where the draperies hung had had no opportunity 
to participate in deciding what items should be included in ofBcial 
expenses and had no direct communication with the authorities who 
Hoclhlisbcrgcr, op. cU., p. 31. 
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that form of organization is best which provides for coordination in 
terms of funcUon and which incorporates only enough of hierarchi- 
cal authority to maintain the basic organizational structure. Under 
such a plan, function determines power and the aUocabon ot 
function belongs with the group and is dynamicaUy determined in 
terms of the groups purposes. The acquisition of P°wer is a strong 
motivation in mans life. If we desire that a teacher find h^ power 
in group function and enjoy shared power instead of ein^^ s 
iected to authoritative power, then we must see that the teacher 
has the privileges and the responsibilities that accompany participa- 
tion. We cannot achieve such participation in an educahonal organ- 
ization hampered by the barriers of social distance imposed by a 
logical hierarchical organizational code. 

Organization Favorable to Achieving Participation 

Participation, a nonlogical phenomenon, cannot be ^uccessMy 
achieved in an organization logically organized m teims of tte 
hierarchical-scalar-chain principle. What can be ^ vj-v- 

tional school organization to make it more favorable to the achieve- 

AS established in our study of som^ 
principles of organization, some hierarchical 

of and accepted by all social groups. In an ®ducaUonal pe.onnd 
group the Uerarchy should be as simple as possible, a flesabie ^ 
possLe, and the cLn of authority as short - ^h^^ 

crepancies betiveen the professional training of 

sionsofafew. , . r.PT+nin educa- 

By gradually relinquistog tefehing, which is 

Honal functions above vital, at tlie bottom 

perhaps the most difficult and certai y rewards and 

-and distinguishing the differences m rank with suen 
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It is impossible for logical codes in organization to afford appro- 
priate emphasis to the nonlogical activities of participation. In fact, 
logically organized structures of authority serve to impede partici- 
pation. Systems of ranks, titles, special privileges, salary differen- 
tials, and status which are a regular part of the scalar-rank-order 
system create an almost insurmountable social distance between 
die highest in personnel rank and the lowest. Logical organization 
makes the promotion of participatory relationships exceedingly 
difficult at any of the levels within the organization. Such limita- 
tions are not confined to educational organizations but are generally 
true for most social organizations. After careful study of this 
problem, Mayo expresses his generalization: “The human fact that 
emerges from these or any other studies is that, while material 
efficiency has been increasing for two hundred years, the human 
capacity for working together has in the same period continually 
diminished. Of late, the pace of diis deterioration seems to have 
accelerated.” Limiting shared participation at all levels of organi- 
zation deprives die school of many of die resources of the personnel 
—capacities ^nd potential contributions are sacrificed to a logical 
plan of organization. The personal loss to individual members by 
virtue of their limited participation is as devastating as is the loss 
to die group as a whole. 

Not only do the limitations on personnel caused by the barriers 
erected in a logical organizational plan result in the impoverishment 
of the group and the individual, they also have other adverse effects. 
Those lower in status and rank tend to develop a general distaste 
for the authority of those higher on the scale and to transfer the 
dislike to authority itself regardless of where it is located or with 
whom. Assaults upon audiority are a well-recognized current social 
phenomenon. 

The logical code further encourages those who possess authority 
to be come enamored of their power and desirous of adding to it. 
Organization has a great deal to do widi die distribution of power. 
As was outlined in the chapter on the principles of organization, 

" nocthlisbcrgcr. op. cit., p. xvi, in Foreword by Elton Mayo, 
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Uon are many. To be effective in achieving participation, the func- 
tions of school administrators must be an integral part of a setting 
which is friendly to united group action. In this setting group acUoii 
is the customary procedure. The personnel is accustomed to fluen 
interchange and joint endeavor. Unfortunate y. the educational 
organization is frequently favorable to personnel participation inter- 
preted as maximum group sharing in such matters as 
Lthods of teaching, student evaluation. h ^ 

school’s academic program, but a barrier is arbitrarily 
which eliminates the extension of P^^icipatory activities to mclude 
decisions on such organizational matters as salary schedules sick 
leave, allocations of functions especially as they -e related ‘o 
authority and control, and the determination of other values which 
actually\ape the relations of the individuals who shar Ae work of 
the school. The organization is such that the 
to refer the hard causes to Moses, but the small matters they may 

•” "f - cssss- 

Fo. ft. ft b. “■ 

then, it must be progressive, and g nnreement. a 

participation must be the product oup norms will 

natural part of role interpretation. nnd the per- 

influence significantly the extent ftat ® j^in school 

sonnel are expected to participate in dete— g 

policies and in sharing in P®'*''" ” normally, are modified 

evitable. It is desirable the group, 

as changes occur m opinions “"d ^^^tent of group participa- 

As the norms change, the lumta mV-itional limitations on 

tion may also change. The "“^“^“‘“^hitiarily established by an 
participation are those which ^ modifica- 

extemal authority. These are not J j„shed as a result of 
tions which may be expected, externally imposed 


group action 


may be expected, and per p ^je^nally imposed 
1 . The limitations P“*7^ tion and organization 
upon the group are eviderices * P j^f^^jcr to have the most 
are not accepted as mutual correl • ndiieving participa- 

favorable cliLte for administrative success in acliievmg p 
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privileges that change is stymied, social barriers which handicap 
participation can be minimized. 

Grade schools, for instance, might well have but two ranks, 
principal and teachers. Perhaps some time in the future the principal 
might even come from the teaching ranks and after having served 
die group for a short period, return to die teaching ranks. Even 
when a principal he might remain a teaching principal. 

Eventually resource teachers, or special teachers, might well be 
on a level with all the other teachers as far as status, privileges, 
prestige, and salary are concerned. A supervisor s role then would 
be that of teachers helper and fellow teacher rather than overseer, 
and both supervisor and teacher would participate as equal person- 
ahties in the work of the school. In some schools now resource 
teachers are not called supervisors, and although a seemingly unim- 
portant factor, this has bad rather important effects upon the nature 
of collaboration. 

Broad scope of pabticipation. Besides having a school 
organization which provides only a minimum number of ranks, in 
order to be most favorably organized for the achievement of per- 
sonnel participation, the organization must be built on an under- 
standing of participation conceived in very broad terms. Participa- 
tion must be assumed to have a very wide application. 

The definition of an educational organization given in the chapter 
on principles of organization states; “An educational organization is 
a progressive scries of mutual understandings or tacit agreements 
among those who are responsible for the work of the school con- 
cerning the coordination of their respective efforts." This implies 
tl^at, in the developing school organization, all who are responsible 
for the work of the scliool shall share in deriving the understandings 
and agreements. It means that tlic relationship of participation and 
organization is a cycle. The developing organization has its roots in 
participation and is obligated to provide participation opportunities 
for Uie personnel and also, to the extent of their capacities, for 
children, students, parents, and oUicrs in the community who share 
the work of the school. 

Tlic responsibilities of administrative leadership in this connec- 
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system. We read: “A new atmosphere is emerging in the schools, 
toe is one more advance in local autonomy-sti 1 wider freedom 
for local leadership-a sharpened stimulus for local action a gro 
ing departure from centralization. Local problems ^emg pe 
cLdfmet. and solved at the local level The “n^al o<Bce s 
becoming more a resource for help rather than a source of duec 
tives.” 

LEADERSHIP AND ACHIEVING PARTICIPATION 

A school with a simple organizational structure with mmirn^ 
emphasis on rank differential, and with 

organization and participation m a circular ;s 

achieve effective participation without the vi a p 

provided only through appropriate interpretation o J 

role. For an educational personnel to achieve u ty. 

purposes, and fluent interaction, adequate ea er p 

D^rabi; interpretation of the leadership role f 

leader, whe&er he be a schod „ther leader. 

feeling of membership with tlie group, at e ]^y2ed in the 

partic^ant. Such an educational leader ‘ j'^^der- 

specific methods of participation. He must not 1 P 
sWp as a private prerogative and his key to power and contro 


Ethical Concept . . j 

^ Vi f the tciicnin^ fino 

In an educational organization each mem er participa- 

administrative personnel has a leaders ip ro e meeting, 

don may be auLperience of the aS aboft 

the faculty meeting, or the PTA gatheng.™^^^^^ ^ 

leadership for wholesome participa 

‘-■Rebirth of the Local School.- EtoHon Progress, a pubbcation of 
Chicago Public Schools, December. 1955- 
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tion, participation and organization within the school must be ac- 
cepted as having this mutual correlative relationship. 

Simple structural arrangements. In addition to min- 
imizing ranks and decreasing dieir differences, it is important, in 
the interests of achieving participation, that other features of the 
organizational structure also be kept as simple as possible. A simple 
organizational structure is not only less confining to the personnel, 
but the details of its operation are likely to have more nearly unani- 
mous group understanding and acceptance and are more readily 
adapted to group desires and purposes through group action. In a 
choice of organizational structure, other things being equal, prefer- 
ence should always be given to the simple structure because it is 
the simple structure which favors achieving participation and is 
more sensitive to the effects of participation. 

Size of the school or school system is related to success in 
achieving simplicity in structural arrangements. Simplicity is most 
readily achieved in the smaller school system or the neighborhood 
school which is a part of the larger school system. Suburban com- 
munities surrounding large cities have been most successful in 
achieving community-wide participation. They are not only small 
communities but they are good communities as judged by Thorn- 
dike s criteria for good communities.** The salutary effect of simple 
structures of organization upon direct communication and free in- 
terchange is well illustrated by the success such communities have 
had in achieving community-wide participation. In large city school 
systems, where simplicity is usually difficult to achieve, participa- 
tion has been most successfully effected in units composed of a 
single school and its school neighborhood. Here the lines of inter- 
course may be kept direct The size of the group and area of the 
community favor the operation of an integrated group with a unity 
of purpose centered in tlie school. 

This simplicity of organization and decentralization is illustrated 
somewhat by school communities within the Chicago public school 


1^? Man and Ills Works, Cambridge. Massa- 

enusetu: Harvard University Press. 1943, Chapter X. 
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must result in general agreement as to the leader’s role in participa- 
tion. Since cooperation and interaction are obstructed if members 
of the group behave in terms of dominance ethics, m order to 
achieve effective participation, group agreement as to the leader- 
ship role of any given member must have its foundation m tire 
personal ethics of cooperation. As Tufts describes it:__ Cooperation 
hnpUes some sort of equality, some mutual relation. Cooperative 
ethics require that all members of the group recognize their equal- 
ity, recognize that each is equally affected by the institation of 
which he is a part, that each must have an equal opportuiuty 
express his judgment, to develop his own talents, and to make his 
contribution to the welfare of the institution. As j 

it! “The democratic faitli in equality is the faith that ea A m vi u 
shall have the chance and opportunity to contabute 
capable of contributing and tliat the value o f cimilar 

decided by its place and function in the organized ° 
contrlbutiL, not on the basis of prior status of any bnd what- 
ever.’* 

The contribution of each individual and the 
flowing in both directions” are participatory phenomena which can 
occur best only where the group follows a system of 
cooperative in essence. Such a system of ethics must rec ^ ^ 

value of participation as an integral process of e uca ™ 
indispensable procedure in wholesome and effective school group 
action, including the delineation of the leader s ro e. 

Narrow Interpretations ^ . 

Statements like the following are rather common m cussi 
On school administration: 

'Vhether we consider the superintradent. or ^ of organ- 

schools, or the school board, the primary a ^ j. ^ Everything con- 
ized education is the proper development o P P ^ j 

nected with the whole school system centers m tim on „ 

VT Vnrlr> PhUosophical Library, In » 

**Joha Dewey, FrobJems of Men, New 

1946, p. 60. 
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members of the persoimel as they discharge leadership functions in 
various group activities. It is leadership in the administration of the 
school that is being considered, not necessarily leadership of the 
administrator. 

Leadership may be conceived as external domination, domination 
from above made possible through power and authority. Leader- 
ship may be conceived as domination by the group, achieved 
through indigenous strength. A third conception of leadership, and 
the one that is most friendly to achieving participation, conceives 
leadership as intelligent direction which rises out of the process of 
participation itself. ^ 

The ethics underlying these three concepts are, respectively, the 
ethics of dominance, the ethies of competitiDn, and the ethics of 
^^ration. The following statements from a lecture which James 
H. Tufts gave on the Weinstock Foundation at the University of 

a ornia in 1918 set forth the reasons why the third conception of 
ea ers ip and its basic ethics of cooperation are essential to leader- 
snip for participation: 


St'exclS' equality, some mutual relation. It does 

shin for 1 j in ability and function. It does not exclude leader- 

• • In coo^ ^ ^ usually necessary to make cooperation effective, 
tions coniart?^^ there is interchange, currents flowing in both direc- 
descension-scrviUhT^T!?^ sympathy, rather than of pride-humility, con- 
originallv sut»<TP*f^j u ^ purpose of 'cooperation is joint. Whether 
a composite of ^ ^ some leader of thought and action, or whether 

^pericnce of suggestions in the give and take of discussion or in 

end. It is uQj “ weighed and adopted as a common 

varying detTr/>/..T »t u*" possession of leaders alone, but embodies in 

Tufu ^ 

methods for^ii^d^ shared participation as the most important of all 
predations and deepening social understandings, ap- 

„ ^ ^uleraction, an essential part of participation, 

EJnrM*” techniques see Citizen Cooperation 

Pan Yearbook. NaUonh Society for the Study of 

ti. Tufts, University of Chicago Press, 19^- . 

P “y» 1018, pp, 5^.^ Ethics of Cooperation, Boston: Houghton Mil^ 
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General Guides 

Assuming that the leader has a cooperative ethical basis for his 
behavior and that the group generally has the same ethical concept 
of conduct, and assuming also that the leader is well acquainted 
with and skilled in tlie use of the various specific techniques for 
participation, what are the general guides for making the discharge 
of his leadership responsibiUty effective in that he secures satisfac- 
tory participation, participation which allows maximum sharing by 
all members of the group to the extent of their capacities?^ 

Memdeiiship. In the first place, any interpretation of the 
leader’s role should not reduce the need also to emphasize t 
membership role of the leader. The leader will not serve as a judge 
from the outside but as an active participator, along with bemg a 
critic and judge. He will continue to be identified with t e group, 
will share its purposes, be influenced by its norms and influence its 
norms, will be responsibly affected by its decisions an ac 

The feeling of membership tends to be affected V f 

duction of the leadership function if the leaders ip ® ' 

temporary one and if it is not reinforced by position of rank on 
scalar chain.=* , ,, , 

The school administrator who has a leadership unc on 
form in group participation may lose sight of his mem er 
reduce his identification and sharing with the group 
attachment to the school administrative posititm. L,,ch 

administrator, in order to be maximaUy effective should be as mu^ 
a member of the group as any one of the teac ™ Freauently 
influence by the teachers as they are to influence by ' ^ j 

the administrator’s leadership barrier to interaction is in 
the fact that teachers tend to identify "bator^t 

groups which are closed to administrators, an which are 

prone to identity themselves with administrative ^ j;j juje 
-parated from Lchers. The notion often expressed mtlieh^^^^^^^^ 
that functionaries working at different leve si , i , 

=*For an interesUng analysis of 
“>t group, see Margie! Mary Wood, op. at.. Chapler 
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educative development of the pupils. For that, the budget exists; for that, 
everything is done that is properly done; for that, the superintendent 
receives his salary, a larger salary than the others get because it ^ 
lieved this differential best promises to promote the purpose for which 
he is paid, namely, to advance the belter education of the young.*^ 

This kind of pronouncement which focuses exclusively on the 
educational function of an organized school is frequently inter- 
preted in a way which leads to disproportionate emphasis on the 
narrower problems of school administration. The interpretation 
tends to encourage limiting participation to such problems as cur- 
riculum, marks, class size, reports to parents, promotion, and the 
like. The wider problems, namely, how the educational leader can 
function so that human collaboration through wide-scalc participa- 
tion will become an effective reality and a pupil, teacher, parent 
experience, tends to suffer from lack of specific attention. 

Actually the realization of effective participation makes perhaps 
the most significant contribution to the education of the young 
although its beneficial effects are not limited to the children. It also 
contributes to the personal satisfactions and desirable relations of 
the personnel and to their all-round effectiveness, to the integration 
of the school community, and to a strengthening of the human 
resources of the school. Staling the objectives of the school so 
emphatically in terms of the children need not exclude the achieve- 
ment of participation as a purpose because effective participation 
does directly and indirectly contribute to the welfare of children. 
Stating the objectives of the school in these emphatic terms some- 
times leads to unfortunate results, however, because in interpreting 
the statement wider functions of the school tend to be relatively 
neglected. Neglecting the potentialities of wide-scale participation 
because of a consuming concern with narrower aspects of the 
school program impoverishes leadership and reduces the effective- 
ness of the group— especially its effectiveness in achieving the best 
human relations. 
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sonal satisfactions, and usuaUy. in addition, is more successful in a 
practical sense in terms of group purposes. 


SPECIFIC STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Some specific structural arrangements are established, at least m 
part^ for the purpose of making participation a regular an jwcep 
part of the schools activides. Among the more common of tee are 
parent-teacher associations, teacher councils, various teac ers 
ganizations, citizens* advisory committees, open schoo oar m 
ings, and cormnunity councils. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
Perhaps the most common of the structural 
provided a chaimel for expanded participation is e 
association, popularly called the PTA. Of all the struc , ^ 

ments perhaps the PTA potentiaUy is best suited to the achi 
of wholesome and effective participation. „,nv;da 

NationaUy the PTA has been organized witii great sM p 

for fluent communication and to foster rvide “ cj-u are 

policies of the organization with respect to the ac w e 
the essence of participation have been carefully f°™ulated and 
pubUcized. At Lery point the program and procedures of tte 
National Congress ol Lents and Teachers parallel good edu^_ 
tional procedure. Because excellent leadership oug 
tory has emphasized participadon, ^^century. The 

termed the greatest folk movement of the pres 

possibihties L participation may be estima^^f-m 

niembership in the national organization o 

• rtf the 

The National Congress is composed of also 

state congresses which work closely with sta 
Work closely with local school PTA groups. j],g pTA 

system has a PTA CouncU which serves to coordmate ail 
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organization should be specialized “career” people emphasizes this 
separateness in relationship. 

Power. In order for an administrator, or any other 
leader who is functioning in a participatory situation, to maintain 
his feeling of complete membership with the group, it is necessary 
that he recognize that his power and authority are something 
which he attains through the group and shares with the group. 
This means that the leadership position must not be used as an 
opportunity or excuse for domination, influence of the gullible, 
or manipulation of the unscrupulous for leader-desired ends. The 
leader’s power is the power to promote cooperation and his strength 
and position are related to the strength and achievements of the 
group. In other words, the leader who is to achieve maximum 
participation will not exert his will over the group and by virtue of 
his position get others to follow him. He will not ask people to 
serve him but to serve the common end. He will not have followers 
but men and women working with him. 

In addition to being cognizant of the fact that the leaders power 
must be power shared with the group and derived from the group 
and not a coercive force over the group, it is highly important for 
the achievement of maximum participation that the leader be 
sensitive to the potentialities of all members of the group and skilled 
at calling forth latent capacities and uniting the powers of the group 
into a constructive force. This means that the leader must be skilled 
at creating a climate which is conducive to initiative. He must 
know how to draw from each all that each has to give. He will 
encourage in each a feeling of responsibility. He will also challenge 
each to contribute maximum creative powers to the group project. 
He will not suppress deviators among the staff in an effort to create 
uniformity. He will be liberal in his attitude toward constructive 
criticism. The leader will need to discriminate among varying con- 
tributions, to subordinate some to others, and to see what they all 
may mean together. His ability to minimize his own influence and 
power in the interests of encoura^ng maximum contributions from 
the group is highly important in advancing group unity and per- 
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selves with the teachers* council or some other group and do not 
effectively discharge the responsibility necessary to successful par- 
ticipation is like keeping an individual away from the water because 
he cannot swim. If the end is worthy, a successful administrative 
technique or an appropriate structural arrangement will lead to its 
realization. 

The superintendents express their disappointment with teacher 
participation: 


During the past two decades school administrators have been groping 
toward a more democratic type of administrative leaderslup. . . • ^ t 
starts with the administrator and his willingness to respect no e m 
dividual member of the staff and the value of group thinking and acting. 
... It does mean that the administrator leans toward group considera- 
tion and that he deUberately seeks to extend the opportumUes for his 
staff to deliberate and to work together. It impKes that Aose affected by 
a policy in' an important way should have a share in devc oping ’ > 
though the sharing may be through representation rather t an y ^ ^ 
participation of each individual concerned, . . • Democratic a 
tration assumes that persons who have a share in devc oping^ a P / 
'vill support that policy when it has been adopted whether i ^ a 
promise with what they desired, opposed to what they soug , 
nishes the procedure they favored. All loo frequently, however, c 
teachers, principals, and other school personnel have been ^ 

support policies that were not identical with their ovm . j j 

quently, the development of democratic participation has ^ 
because of the failure to understand or un^villingness to acc p 
plications of participation. . . 

Even when teachers’ councils have been successful in 
Icacher participation they have sometimes actua y cen a 
*0 participation conceived in its wider school-group sc . 

Mort says: . . and even the existence of an excellent teacher 

“uncil cannot be thought of as meeting tlio full _ 

■hhuds of tlio democratic principle even as far as teache 
cemed and usually has little or no bearing on ° 

P^hnts, or public at large. Such plans, formally recognized in mo 

** American Association of School ^052, pP. GS-ikl. 

S“pcrinlcndcncy." Thirtieth Tcarbook, Wasliington. D.t.. - U 
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groups of individual schools with the state and national congresses. 
The local PTA organiaations participate in many and diverse 
activities including variously constituted study groups which tackle 
such problems as lunch programs, transportation, reports to parents, 
health programs, and recreation. 

Because administrative educational guidance is essential to 
securing maximum participation through the PTA the principal of 
a local school should look upon himself as ex-officio president of the 
local organization. This is important because, first, by virtue of 
experience and study, he can advise wisely; second, he knows the 
problems of the school most intimately; third, the teachers partici- 
pate only in reference to how he participates; and fourth, the parents 
inevitably associate him with everything the school attempts. 
Furthermore, the program of the National Congress of the PTA has 
recognized administrators as points of entree to the school. Where 
the PTA functions weakly or where the program does not achieve 
the objectives of the National Congress, more often than not, the 
cause is inexpert direction on the part of the principal and where 
this is the case one of the most valuable opportunities to improve 
relationships through widespread participation is neglected. 

Teachers’ Councils 

The typical teachers’ council is a group of representative teachers 
chosen by their colleagues to express, in meeting with administra- 
tive officers, the point of view of the teaching and service staffs 
about school policies. The theoretical values attributed to teachers’ 
councils as a structural arrangement for assuring teacher participa- 
tion have generally not been realized in practical experience. School 
administrators evidence a desire for some kind of structural arrange- 
ment which will facilitate teacher participation. The administrators 
seem to feel that the common failure of teachers to participate 
through teachers’ councils is the result, for the most part, of defi- 
ciencies in the teachers themselves. 

As stated previously, skill in participation is learned. Limiting 
teacher participation because teachers do not fully identify them- 
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division in the school group as a whole and thereby increase &e 
leader’s difficulty in achieving wholesome and effective school-wide 


participation. ... 

Perhaps if tlie barriers to achieving participation winch ar 
imposed by traditional liierarchical organization were eliminated 
there would still be a need for a particular group of school personnel 
to organize a pressure group. Even though expert school ato- 
tration eliminated die necessity for teacliers to organize o i 
financial or some other school policy, the adventitious functio 
various teacher organizations serve in socializing e pr 
would not necessarily be obviated. 


Advisory Committees 

As a structural arrangement for facilitating various 

citizens in school affairs, citizens’ advisory biown of 

lands have been more or less successful. Perhaps e 
these, and the one which has had the widest "I pj.gsident 
first-the National Advisory Committee ^ ^ w 

Herbert Hoover in 1929. This committee comisted 
men and educators who were charged wi includ- 

maldng recommendations with respect to pu 

mg, most especially, fiscal ^VD Ko”t because of 

pointed in 1936 by President Franklm D. .,.^,„t;on of the 

complaints by organized labor about the a m function 

and limited tenure, were successful m ^ o provide an ex- 
which have received widespread attention. _:H 20 ns in school 
3niple for an organizational pattern to encompa 

. n^vr^TTiittee an increasing 
Since the time of Hoovers Advisory ^ ^ odvisory commit- 

camber of school systems have utilized citizens O' 

Ises. In 1952 the superintendents wrote. ^ ^ citizens’ 

An ever growing number of superintendents fo serve as a 

advisory committees either to assist on a spect^P ^ ^ tivo-way system 
“atinuing advisory group. Such a committee serv 
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administrative machinery, are probably of greatest value in assuring 
a minimum of democracy in dealing with teachers.” 

It seems evident that tlie value of teachers’ councils as structural 
arrangements for achieving participation is open to question and 
depends upon such factors as the desires and skill of the adminis- 
trator, the broad lines of the complete participation picture, and 
the understandings and appreciations of the teachers themselves, 
which depend to an extent on their school participation experience. 


Typical Teacher Organizations 

Besides teachers* councils there are numerous other teacher 
organizations. The National Education Association, organizations 
of teachers in various subject matter groups, the organization of 
classroom teachers, and teachers* unions are more or less typical. 

Unions of local teachers are generally affiliated with national 
labor organizations and are usually found only in larger communities 
where there are strong labor unions. Local teachers’ unions function 
mainly to influence school financial policies. They have, however, 
also been effective in influencing other factors related to staff wel- 
fare. Many of their achievements have been important and socially 
desirable. There are many convincing arguments both for and 
against teachers’ unions.®'^ 

Typical teacher organizations, including teacher unions, usually 
provide an opportunity for teachers to enjoy the personal advan- 
tages of group activity, at least in the local unit. Such group 
activity leads to a feeling of kinship and belongingness which may 
contribute toward wholesome relations among the teachers in a 
school, a community, or a teaching field. If the organization is 
largely a protest group or if it tends to overstress identification of 
individuals with a special group separated from the broad educa- 
tional group, there is the danger that the organization will foster 


Paul Mort, Principhs of School Administration. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946, p. 111. 

c,,., American ^sociation of School Administrators, “The American School 
bupermtendency. Thirtieth Tearbook. Washington, D.C., 1952, pp. 239-240. 
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School Boards 

The structural arrangement created by legisktiVe act which 
provides the governing body for the schools, which Provides or 
official functioning of lay individuals representing le p 
gether with the professional school administrator, is the school 
Lard or local board of education. Typically ite j 

formulating and adopting broad policies for the ““due o ocal 
education, adopting the budget, determining P“ 

and making contracts. Legally, most school s "a^ con^ 
business tliough regular and special meeUngs which may be open 
or may be closed to the public upon the 

Since the board is conducting public ^ 

arguments and feeUngs against conducting school ^ 

The school board has its best opportunity to educatrona, 

. 1 . — 

ope. 

tlcipation they provide have n»‘ “een 1 conducted a 

school administration. When El woo . rccom- 

survey of the Salt Lake Ci^ schools m 

mendations was that the school omaller room and 

that the board: . • could meet m a -"“f or no 

around a single table, “d “ducational business more 
committee action, would hand pfficiently ... and with 

quieUy, more ®P“dih°“'y fewer reversals of its 

fewer conflicts of its excculi , ygver toward greater use 

actions.-» There has been “^rselmol board aLomplish- 
of the open school board -"“hnfr loug-lenn 

ments are judged in terms of pu^ic and personnel 

results, tile school boards which S 

participation seem generally ™P®"°^’ . . ^ jo j,ave Uie public par- 
If the school board is sincere in , c-n reXa CU'j 

" Eliwuod P. Cubbelicy, A tomunyT'tOtO. PP" 

SdwcU Sen.es, New Yoik; WoiU Book Comiuny. 
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of communicaaon to infonn an ever-widening group of citizens about 
the school. ... It also keeps the school administrator informed about 
the beliefs of the citizens and brings to him their ideas. In no sense do 
the advisory committees supersede or infringe on the prerogatives of the 
board of educaUon, which alone can set policies and make ofBcial deci- 
sions. It can only assist the board in crystallizing its opinions. . . . Such 
groups have no ofBcial status, are formed witli the consent of the board, 
are free to deliberate on all questions of an impersonal nature relating 
to the schools.*® 


As with participation in general, the effectiveness of participation 
through citizens’ advisory groups both in terms of its practical 
accomplishments and in terms of its effects on human relations, is 
dependent upon the nature of role interpretation witliin the group 
and upon other factors which are related directly to the ego involve- 
ment, identification, and responsibility of the individuals who com- 
prise the group. The advisory committee must feel that the task it 
assumes is significant, that the decisions it reaches will have in- 
fluence, and that the contribution of each member will help to 
shape these decisions. It is only when the members of the advisory 
committee share this kind of feeling that they will make their 
maximum potential contribution and be completely identified with 
the group.** In other words, despite the legal limitations on their 
prerogatives, a successful citizens’ advisory committee feels that it is, 
and actually is, something more than a glorified debating society 
organized for purposes of oratory or discussion and designed mainly 
to provide an avenue of communication between school and public. 
To be successful in advancing human relations, the advisory com- 
mittee must feel that its participation is significant because its 
influence is effective and can be readily discerned in practical 
results within the school. Pseudo participation not only discourages 
the individuals who are part of the advisory committee but can be 
potentially very damaging to school-public relations generally. 


pp. 15, 155. 

see Thonf^ wg^izations exploit advisory committees 

pp. nSne school aj Society, April 17, 1954. 
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differences represented within the group serves also to Imit the 
points of view represented and to narrow the divergence of under- 
standings and opinions included among the contrihutions. Never- 
theless. the value of the small group of personnel m school 
participation should not he overlooked. In the chapter on attitudes 
it was shown that typically teachers have a very favorahle attitude 
toward working in small groups. 

Constructive criticism and evaluation, school planning, and so v- 
ing many school problems can be conveniently and successfully 
channeled through the small faculty group. As with parbcipation 
generally, the Merpretation of the leadership role in the sm^ 
Lulty group is important in the achievements of the group. The 
successful srnall group has a leader who skilfully encourages m^- 
imum individual contribution and who assumes a 
sponsibility for whatever follow-up may be necess^ m e 
L group’s deUberation and for ffnal acHon. Supermtendents who 
have had groups of teachers participate m planning spe P 
sions in nL school buildings-utUizing home economics teaijei. 

Mp p,„ «, -I- ->5 

plan the science laboratories, and the , 

not only rvith the svise counsel such groups gave but also 'v^* jhe 
fine coaperation of all the individuals in -slang out ^e a-rall 
plans. The success of such participation is ^" 0 . at least p^ 
L fact that the group is of appropriate size and that the members 

share an interest and a concern. 


Faculty Meetings 

The faculty meeting is the k^t of ‘^o 
examined for its relation to achieving p P 
meeting differs from the structural “"angom faculty meet- 

mg is not set up principally usually only one of tiie 

representative participation. Parhapa o Achievin'* par- 

lesser functions to be served by the faculty meeting. Aeh.evi „ p 
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ticipate in its meetings it will do more than announce tliat the 
meetings are open to the public. It will provide direct invitation 
to persons who by position or association will be interested, and to 
representatives of organizations whose main functions are directly 
related to school welfare. It will also provide a room suitable for an 
open meeting. In such a room school ofHcers will not be completely 
separated from the public as ofBcials are separated from the public 
in a municipal court where the public is expected just to witness 
what goes on. Besides having a room which makes the public a 
part of the school board group, tlie presiding officer will make 
those present conscious of the fact that they are participating mem- 
bers of the group by making it obvious that tlieir opinions and sug- 
gestions are desired and by giving consideration to all contributions 
in taking final action. 

The open school board meeting serves also to keep the public 
informed about the work and the problems of the school. The meet- 
ings may be followed by communications to the parents or items in 
the newspapers to which the public will have opportunity to react 
or respond at a future open school board meeting. Wlien an open 
school board meeting is a regular feature of the school program 
communication between the school officials and the public is a 
two-way current and participation is but a natural concomitant. 

Small Faculty Groups 

Sometimes the organizational structure of the school includes 
provisions for meetings of various small faculty groups. Usually 
such groups comprise the personnel of a particular department, 
teachers of a particular grade, those directly involved in some spe- 
cific aspect of the school’s work or affairs, or representative indi- 
viduals meeting to serve some particular function. 

Intimate concern with a particular problem or phase of the 
schools program gives the small group a degree of homogeneity 
and facilitates the integration and identification aspects of partici- 
pation. Of course, it must be remembered, narrowing the range of 
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with personnel and public participation tend to foster participation 
only under certain favorable circumstances. 

First, the membership of the group encompassed by the struc- 
ture must have an appropriate degree of congeniality and homo- 


geneity. 

Second, the functions served must be of concern to the entire 
membership and each individual can achieve identification with 
these functions through the participation experience. 

Third, the structure provides for desirable interpretation of me 
leadership role-and at best the leadership is skilled in recogmzmg 
potentialities and in encouraging members to make maximum con- 


tribution in terms of potential ability. .re t 

Fourth, the structure affords the group evidence of the effects ot 
the results of its participation. The group has an opportanity to o 
serve the influence of participation on the program an proce ures 
of the school. Its recommendations may not always be came 
but that they have received serious consideration is unmista a ^ 
A structural arrangement which is allowed to persist after i 
functions have been served and its usefulness, as measure y c 
Crete results, is scant, actually may obstruct more timely partcp^ 
tion procedures. The school principal who feels that e acu 
meeting should foUow traditional lines, must be held 
and that attendance must be required does not encourap par cip - 
tion through this structural arrangement. By sticking o e 
tional faculty meeting he, in fact, may discourage 
other school groups, partly because of the limitations on time and 
partly because a structural arrangement which ignores partimpa^ 
tion in fulfilling its main functions serves to oster an “ 
detachment. If some members of the personnel have 
detachment toward the faculty group they have a an p 
achieving complete identification in any other sc oo g 
Each structmal arrangement must be judged in 
ticular group and specific functions it serves. of 

desired end of the structural arrangement, the app p 
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ticipation. however, is important at least potentiaUy as one func- 
tion of the faculty meeting. 

In the study on attitudes referred to earlier, teachers and prin- 
cipals alike reported that they held faculty meetings in low esteein 
for the achievement of any of the purposes covered by the study.” 
As described earlier, those faculty meetings which have been 
planned primarily to promote faculty participation have frequently 
been called something like “institute,” “workshop, or retreat. 
This seems to indicate that administrators themselves have relin- 
quished hope that widespread participation can be achieved 
through the traditional faculty meeting which primarily serves 
other functions. 

Many reasons such as undesirable size of the group, lack of 
careful planning, failure to discuss issues vital to every member of 
the faculty, lack of representation of outside persons who are con- 
cerned and could contribute to faculty deliberation, lack of time 
both for preliminary canvass of problems and to hold the faculty 
meetings have been advanced in explanation for the fact that the 
faculty meeting has not served as a structural arrangement for 
achieving maximum participation. Perhaps no two schools would 
make identical explanations, but it seems generally agreed that, to 
obtain widespread participation, the traditional faculty meeting to 
which teachers and principals are resigned as an avenue for an- 
nouncements, administrative business, and the infliction of com- 
mittee reports must imdergo radical changes before it can 
successfully serve in the achievement of participation. 


Some Generalizations 

Our brief survey of the PTA, teachers’ councils, advisory com- 
mittees, school boards, small faculty groups, and faculty meetings 
seems to indicate that structural arrangements which are associated 

J. M. Hughes, The Attitudes and Preferences of Teachers and Adminis- 
a ors or School Supervision," Northwestern Contributions to Education, 
School of EducaUon Series, No. 12. Evanston, Illinois: 1939, pp. 8S-39. 
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participate have, however, dwindled with the advancing cojnplexity 
of social life. Numerous social thinhers believe that participatory 
training, once well taken care of in home and community, is now 
almost^completely neglected.^ It is the school 

to give conscious attention to providing opportanities ' 

tion not only so that the advantages of participation will accrue to 
the school but also so that the personnel and school grou^ 

will learn to collaborate. In order to accomplish this s^ho^ 

administrator because of position, ^ to Zn shat 

methods are most desirable in terms of their relation to group 

“!n choosing organizadonal procedures the relative inv^lv-ent 

of participation in the various methods should '“cive 
sidLtiom As a general rule, that leadership method s best wh J 
best utilizes group participation. Actually, there am no^ 

methods or procedures ^e^ Some’ educational meth- 

to accomphsh participation in th 

ods simply entail participabon mor h^^^ 

tions provide more oppo^mty 

participation than others, wnen greatest 

suited to an accompUshment, ,°Zjrmorgroup shar- 

encouragement to participation or winch involves most gr p 

ing in its function should Z methods for conducting 

For instance, in choosing b method which pro- 

a school survey, other things being eq ’ j method 

,0. SS-.. .1 p—- 

which provides for outside help 

pation by local personnel. -vi, associated with participa- 

Giving priority to that metho w contended that that 

tion is here emphasized because i ^ ^ ^ desired end with the 
method is best which . S^^acS minimum energy. 

greatest certainty and m the 1 ,jr„cted by Uus chance U 

A forceful exposition ’;^5ungWn.“S.arJ^c/can Counct on 

given in Youdi and the 
Education^ 1942, Chapter XVIii* 
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both the group and of the function and the mutual relation between 
the two should be evaluated. 


METHODS 


Since, in terms of human relations, participation is an essential 
component of the most desirable action by groups and since edu- 
cation is primarily a group activity, achieving participation ideally 
is an essential aim of the educational organization. A dminis trative 
and educational methods vary in their effectiveness in securing that 
kind of wide-scale, personal participation which is characterized 
by a full measure of ego involvement, personal satisfactions, and 
group realization of the full advantage resulting from the integra- 
tion of all personal resources of the group. Conscious efforts, there- 
fore. must be made to select those methods which will, in addition 
to furthering some direct end, also utilize shared participation in 
realizing that end. 


Proficiency in participadng as a member of a school group is 
something which has to be developed and can be developed only 
through practice, practice which is precise and which proceeds in 
a regu ar. approved school setting. ParticipaUon wiU be learned and 
capaa es to participate will be developed only when procedures 
winch include participation are selected to serve the educaUcnal 
and administrative functions. 

™ participation, within and without 
ae school, IS less common than it was in the earlier days of small 

”g“"ized schools. Then participation was 
school wa W ^“<=-'0-1306 community relationships and the 

school was but an extension of thp* VtovT. j 

bility of aU individuals directly 

adays public school teachers v 

shared participation, especiallv in n *“ 

for the fruits of participation are « v/ear^"“' “ “ 

f M are as great as ever. Opportunities to 
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participation in an educational organization is somewhat like at- 
tempting to analyze the metliodology of participation in a weU- 
adiusted family. Participation in such a family is natural, customa^, 
and extends to much that is important and much that is trivial. 
Mutual desires, mutual understandings, and mutual appreciation 
integrate the family into an effective, resourceful unit. It would be 
impossible to dissect the farnffy’s activities in order to isolate for 
examination the specifics of their participatory methods. 

Because the specifics of what goes on in typical situations can- 
not. in fact, be isolated from the situations themselves, the study 
of methods for achieving participation in education is approached 
from a more or less indirect angle. Attention is directed to two je- 
cific, practical school situations which illustrate how group p^ci- 
pation may work in an educational group. By ® 

used by the administrator who had many methods m mm , 
possessed a knowledge of standard procedures, w o ew 
thing about those aspects of social psychology ° it an 

field, who had the resourcefulness to revise a method to “P 

licable to a novel situation-the leader who was su^ccessful m 
ing participation— and also by noting the me o s us 
leader who did not achieve participation and who did 
through participation, we can get some light on me o s 
niques which hold most promise for achieving pa cipa 

The First Practical School Situation 

The first practical school situation to be examined to ^ 

methods and procedures related to group participa ion 
elementary school principal new to his posibon, 
school ^sonnel, and interested public who all meet for the firs 
time about four months after the opening of sc oo ■ j 

One of the parents, a university professor of Eng>-h who^h^^ 
made a special effort to locate his family m a j p 

university so that his daughter might recmve the benefits o^a ^ . 

neighboLod elementary school, writes his reactions to the m 

ing: 
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This is sound however only if the so-called “desired end is con- 
ceived broadly and includes the achievement of collaboration and 
group action along with the more obvious accomplislunents. An 
educational group in action must achieve through participation and 
must achieve participation. Only through participation do members 
of a personnel get a chance to give expression to their real differ- 
ences and to profit by interaction. 

One well-known public school superintendent has stated fre- 
quently that he shudders at the time wasted in those educational 
organizations where wide-scale participation is a consistent policy. 
He measures accomplishment by results which take no cognizance 
of the values which normally accrue from wide-scale participation 
with its intellectual stimulation and constructive group thinking. To 
him the belief that staff members should be provided with an op- 
portunity to discover their talents, with encouragement to disclose 
them and with a strong desire to exploit them in group action is 
spurious. By following a group policy devoted to methods which 
ignore the potentialities of group participation he achieves results 
which are desirable mainly because they require the investment of 
least time and minimum energy. He seems unaware that he also 
achieves restricted thought, routine action, disinterest in human re- 
lationships, and a waste of potential group contribution. Actually, 
desire for economy in time and energy should not be allowed to 
blind any personnel member to the great value of providing for 
participation. In fact, from a long-term view, the methods which 
call for participation tend to be the methods which are most eco- 
nomical in the use of time and ener^. 

Showing definitely the application of a principle and demonstrat- 
ing the implementation of a philosophy are especially difficult when 
attention is focused on administrative methods. If, in addition, one 
see s to discover how the application of the principle and the im- 
p ememation of a philosophy are related to achieving participation, 
^ increased because administrative methods are in- 
r a y esigned to achieve ends which are apart from the achieve- 
participation as an end. Analyzing the methodology of 
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a procedure which' drey had worked out together with the prin- 
cipal. It might not be exactly what each desired but it would at 
least be something the entire group, including the principal, came 
to agree upon as a result of the interaction which results from par- 


ticipation. 

Inasmuch as the principal in this case was new to the situaUon 
it was extremely important that he participate with the group ei 
in working out or in acquainting himself with teaching an ot er 
procedures in current use. The personnel had its norms prior to ^ 
entrance into membership. If. in this case, he imposed his standar 
of work he actually did nothing to change these noms. It th 
teachers accepted his edict because of his position an au 
and attempted to carry out his orders, it still was not eur p j 
Under such circumstances two-way flow of communication and m- 
fluenoe between the principal and the teaching personne 
completely blocked and relations strained. Of course, t 

ers were attempting to teach in a way contrary to eu 
and philosophies, besides being unhappy, their teaching 
been made much less effective. 

Assuming, for the moment, that the teaching proce 
the father objected was not imposed upon the ‘“chers u 
fruit of their own participation wiUi die principal, what should on 
expect of a principal at such a pubUc meeting? B-ause of dai 
tional group structure, the entire group looked to P 
leadership. Leadership was his special meas: 

of making arbitrary statements, could he have bright 
ure of unity into the group by ^ « 

might be expected to know more abou .-in- the EncHsh 
reading to young children than ‘ ”“?“ble procedures? 

professor, explain his understandings a narents to 

Would the principal have been wise ‘'^tn ^ 8 ” ^0^? 

state their views on the teaching of reaing m actowlcdgcd 
Might he have been a more effective leader e 
that the parent’s ideas were worthy of consideraUon and it 
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Kathy is in first grade and learning nothing at all, so far as I can see. 
My views on progressive education, to which . . . public schools are 
perversely and irrevocably committed, are not printable. Recently I at- 
tended a PTA meeting at which the new principal of Kathy’s school 
spoke. He informed us that he had instructed the first, second, and third 
grade teachers that it was not their responsibility to teach their pupils 
how to read. Instead, they were to encourage self-expression, develop- 
ment of the imagination, relieve the children from emotional anxiety 
and frustration, and all the rest of the . . . that has been substituted 
in our time for the three R’s and the eight parts of speech. I challenged 
him gently in the discussion period which followed, expressing my agree- 
ment with him that when a child turns up in the first grade with an 
emotional problem, that it is his, and therefore the teacher's, first prob- 
lem, not learning how to read. But I suggested that learning how to read 
might itself provide a sound, if indirect means of solving such a prob- 
lem. (There’s no point in trying to argue wlh progressive educators that 
learning how to read is a good thing in itself; they don’t believe it any 
more.) In return, I was treated to his choicest, though politely delivered, 
snorts: “traditional,” “aaakkademick”! God knows I’m all for public 
schools for my kids, however, my slowly hardening pedantic arteries 
may be irritated by their “academic” deficiencies; and I take a dim 
view of the urbane molly-coddling that most of the private schools 
(which I can’t afford anyhow) still dish out, whatever their claims to 
academic excellence. But I have no patience with a principal who prac- 
tically orders his teachers not to leach. 

Obviously the relations among the individuals concerned with 
the situation were unwholesome. If the new principal, in his speech 
before the PTA and in the discussion which followed and in the 
group planning which had preceded the meeting, had not ignored 
methods which utilize participation, how would the situation have 
differed and how would the relationships involved have been im- 
proved? 

^ the first place, of course, the principal would never inform the 
pubhe that he had instructed first, second, and third grade teachers 
0 ow any set procedure because he felt it was a desirable way 
eac reading or anything else. If the primary teachers followed 

more or ess standard procedure in teaching reading, it would be 
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spicuously successful in leading in the solution of some poignant 
and serious problems and in improving personal relaUons m the 
school community, generally. _ , 

As a part of a plan of orientation and of a program of Participa- 
tion, tlie principal met witli each of the home room groups and led 
in a fruitful discussion which revealed what the pupils felt were 
the greatest strengths and the main weaknesses of the sc oo , 
situations well cared for, and tlie most significant pro ems s 
solved. Subsequently a summary of what tlie home room g™“P 
had indicated was prepared and carefully studied-especially y 
principal and the house directors. Then the home room mee 
were repeated. This time the groups determine w ic o 
solved problems were most serious and most urgent y in n 
attention. During the discussion it became clear t a succ 
solution depended considerably upon tlie cooperabon o ce 
dividuals who were much concerned and who, y 
motion or influence, were in the best position 
solutions suggested by the home room groups ^ 

mendations !! to certL groups which should parbcipatem the 

attack upon each specific problem: ^^^^^^endations 

faculty, or some combination. In gener , 
which resulted from the home room group meeb g 
out with signal success. nt their 

Among the problems selected clubs organ- 

meetings was the problem of social c been 

ized along the lines of national social 

deeply entrenched in this high school toaether they 

The principal met members of the social = “^"“ed and 
studied all aspects of the of the clubs and tliey 

dehneated the nature of the harmful nlvinff the problem, 

recommended that tlie parents participate ® ,5_5ome of tlie 

Then, groups comprised of pupils, facu ty, an ^ ^ during their 

parents had been members of the same social clubs^dun 

O'vn high school attendance-collaborate i . g group 

problem After discussion and deUberabon tlie parbcp 
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directed the parents to the most up-to-date scientific information 
available on the subject? Should he have selected a method wluch 
provided for a follow-up including participation by representative 
parents and the teachers concerned and perhaps by outside experts, 
who would study the problem and participate in thorough dis- 
cussion? By providing for study and the collaboration of all con- 
cerned might the group have solved the problem by arriving at a 
decision satisfactory to all? Might the principal, the teachers, and 
the parents all modify their opinions during this kind of participa- 
tory experience? 

The successful leader knows methods which are favorable to 
participation and selects the best of these methods partly because 
participation and wholesome personal relations have a reciprocal 
association. He is as much concerned witlj relations as with an- 
swering questions* For maximum participation the leader must 
make it evident that the influence of each member of the group has 
an effect and that the contribution of each, even though in conflict, 
is desired. The new principal who imposes his ideas about methods 
of teaching reading on the primary teacher, who states his position 
arbitrarily at a group meeting, and succeeds in irritating at least 
one intelligent parent to the point where he produced the angry 
letter quoted, is an example of a school leader who just did not 
choose the appropriate methods of participation. It may be that he 
knew so little about methods which secure participation that he 
was devoid of ideas, and that what he did he did out of sheer 
desperation. 

The Second Practical School Situiaion 
The second school situation to be reviewed in an effort to gain 
an understanding of administrative methods which are related to 
achieving participation also involves a new principal. In this case 
the principal was new to a large suburban high school which is 
organized on a house plan, each house enrolling about 240 pupils 
with a home room director and a pupil counselor. He was con- 
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which are illustrated by the procedures of the two new principak 
We have also reviewed certain structural arrangements in e 
school organization which are more or less desirable as ai in 
achievement of personnel participation. We tium our attention now 
to certain activities which the personnel engage in as they p 
\vith participaaon. These acdviaes: interview, discussion, and pub- 
Uc relaUons programs, have received detailed and extensive ea - 
ment in numerous current wriangs. They are briefly surveye e 
only so that we may judge their speciflc contribudon to achieving 
pardcipaaon in the educaaonal organization. 

Interview 

An important specific administrative method for ® 

ticipation is the interview which furnishes a me mm on 
usually between an administrator, a teacher, a pupi, pnten. 
and one other individual member of the education P 
tially the interview encourages sharing and mutua 
results in a mutual influence on attitudes, opinions, . 

^ ^rLrview has been used freely and has been refined asjn 
instrument of research in social psychology, s «s 
psychologist the technique has usually serve _ 

for eUcmng definite kinds of -ponse. such as . ^ 
ion survey. When used by the school admmistr 
of achieving participation, the interview canno niodi- 

o£ „ ...J u., .1,= cn...-al Dsvchologists but must DC __ 


f achieving participation, the interview ca modi- 

of technique as used by the social psychologis school 

fied to achieve participation and to from study- 

situation. An educational personnel may pro ■ developing the 

ing what the social psychologists have done 

mterview and by noting the uses they between an ad- 

In the practical school situation eac mpmber and a pupil 

ministrator and a staff member, between as ^ and Case V. 

„«For example of interview technique sec S Vnton bSo"-,''”'- 
WtUianr Fay £ Hugh Cabot ““‘f Press, 1953, PP- -9^®' 

Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard Uiuversity Kess, 
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agreed that the clubs were undesirable. They recommended that 
the clubs be aboHshed and tliat whatever was wortliy in their 
functions be assumed by new or regular school organizations. They 
accepted a challenge to find new avenues to answer tlie social needs 
of the students. The recommendations of this parent-faculty-pupil 
group were carried out and not only was the problem of social 
clubs solved to the satisfaction of all but the various individuals 
who participated directly in reaching the solution felt responsible 
for the success of the new plans. They, especially the parents, had 
an increased sense of identification with the school. All enjoyed the 
satisfactions and values which normally accrue from successfully 
participating, under expert leadership, in the solution of serious, 
shared problems. 

The same kind of participatory technique and foUow-up to home 
room meetings was employed, with equal success, in attacking a 
number of other problems such as the problem of pupil-driven 
automobiles and certain lunchroom problems. 

To say that the difference in relations in the two school situations 
described was the result of a difference in the choice of adminis- 
trative mediods made by die two principals involved would be to 
oversimplify the situation. Many other leadership factors were also 
influential in determining the outcomes. It is true, however, that 
the successful leader, in terms especially of personal relations, is 
the one who achieves group participation. He knows what the 
methods of achieving participation are and is skilled in their use. 
If the administrator ignores die consideration of whether achieving 
group participation is a part of the administrative method he se- 
lects, it is possible that he will choose a method devastating and 
far-reaching in its effects not only upon personal relations but upon 
group achievement also. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE PROCESS OF PARTICIPATION 

An administrator in an educational organization applies the tech- 
nique, achieving participation through the use of certain methods 
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make an interview satisfactory. In the main, the advice seems to be 
directed at persons who are assumed to be unsuited in personality 
and training to participate tlirough an interview. In the professional 
literature on administrator-teacher interview, for instance, the ad- 
ministrator is advised in terms of donts. He is told not to empha 
size differences due to rank or salary, not to place a barrier such as 
a front office desk between himself and the teacher, not to msh e 
interview, not to let tlie interview lag, not to let the interview en 
without reaching a conclusion, not to let it end without planning 
a next step for the teacher, not to fail to convince the teacher 
he is capable of taking the next step, not to fail to write a memo- 
randum recording what was agreed and what transpired in e m 
terview, not to get angry during the interview but if e oes, 
to show it. Teachers are given a similar list to guide ^em ^ 
views with parents. This kind of advice can do little 
sincere, sensible school administrator or teacher, particu ar X 
administrator or teacher views the interview as a kind o par p 


tion and a mutually significant experience. 

Most of the advice is based upon questionable , 

the nature and value of interview. In fact, it seems to inter- 
school administrator or a teacher must, at all i ig5S 

View, he a kindly, emotionally perfecUy “ ^ rne who 

convictionless manipulator of human beings a 
shares the interview with the teacher or administrator m 
sive. gullible, and unresourceful as far as pro em 
ccmed. A school principal, for instance, may ave _ 

hut during an interview he should in some way cone ^ 

a higher Salary but he must not dress better or d"™ a b.gger^^_ 
than those with whom he shares the Those who 

thing the principal must build as he would ^ 

sWve to achieve through the interview must e a system 

either belies the fact that there are bi“aveh‘« “ differences 

Or behave as though there is something ev a current 

and that they must, therefore, be camouflaged. So goes 
Stream of ad.vice! 
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or a parent, is a unit in a chain of varied and continuing person- 
to-person relationships. An interview for educational purposes is 
appropriate when it is a natural part of the school situation, when 
it is justified in terms of its potential contribution to the further- 
ance of the educational enterprise. When appropriate, the interview 
provides the school administrator and the teacher with an excellent 
opportunity to advance mutual understanding and to participate 
jointly in the solution of many and varied kinds of problems. Per- 
haps educators have made less use of the interview than its possi- 
bilities justify. 

Since the educational interview is a participatory experience, in- 
teraction is a basic characteristic. The emphasis is, as the word 
implies, on an inter view— a mutual sight. An interview, except in 
regard to time and place, cannot be completely planned in advance. 
Nor can the direction it will take be accurately predicted. It is, 
again, nonlogical in character as also are the other methods of edu- 
cational participation. When the interview achieves participation, 
interaction is fluid, mutuality results. Failure to recognize this, or 
to attempt to shape the interview by curbing interaction will in- 
evitably frustrate the cooperating member and defeat the purpose 
of the interview. In a satisfactory interview, direction constantly 
undergoes modification. One party to the interview may have what 
are to him matters more important to discuss than were originally 
included in the theme of the interview. If the administrator is a 
party to the interview he will have in mind some things he wishes 
to learn about. So also does the oUier party— the teacher, the parent, 
or the pupil. The parties exchange views, give information as well 
as receive it. Both parties must be unrestricted in the free inter- 
change of opinions. 

Personal warmth and a sincere interest in mutual help are indis- 
pensable qualifications of die administrator who desires to achieve 
participation through interview. Attitudes play a part in shaping 
interviews. Hence, to attempt to point out the do’s and don’ts of 
interview seems a waste of time. Much detailed advice has, how- 
ever, been directed at the school personnel about what to do to 
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discussion more clearly than Dewey did m his 
Think- Others like Robert H. Thouless - and James R ^cBu y 
and Kenneth G. Hance- have clarified the process ^ " mo^ 
treatments discussion as a method of group thmkmg rs approach d 
in terms of the principles set forth by Dewey It 
known that Dewey dealt with the general pro o™ logical 

thinking and he analyzed a complete suggestions of 

steps; a felt difficulty, its location and > Upnrings of the 

possible solutions, development by reasoning o e 

Lgg.,„. .nd 

«pi™ o, Th«. .»p= oi 

ing and group discussion as they are to 

individud. , r in the 

Benjamin Franklin recognized the va ue o paganized 

achievement of mutuality and group mtegr uom forty years 

his famous Junto Club. The Club continued ^”°JJent; 
and Franklin also attributed to it many values of sell imp^^^ 

1 had formed most of my ingenious on Friday evenings, 

improvement, which we called the Junto. . In his turn should 

The rules that I drew up required that every politics, or natural 

produce one or more queries on any pom o > months 

philosophy, to he discussed hy the j,„y subject that he 

produce and read an essay of his i^jjjlction of a president an 
pleased. Our debates were to be under U truth, without 

to be conducted in the sincere spint o ^ , prevent warmth, 

fondness for dispute or desire t contradiction were after 

oppressions of positiveness in opinions or pecuniary penal- 

some time made contraband and prohibited under sm P 
ties. j Tjolitics that then cx- 

• • . the best school of phUosophy, read Uie week prcccd- 

hted in the province, for our queries, attention on 

“g their discussion, put us upon f* ® „rpose: and here, too. 
subjects, that we might speak more o Company* 

■Mohn Dewey. Haw We TMnh Bostom New°Yoik: Simon an 

S&I- “■ TcHJner.na„eranSHa.,.^ 

often”; Ha^rrutdi-ors. 1939. 
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Actually, if differences in rank and salary are obstacles to partici- 
pation, the interview cannot overcome them. Only fundamental 
changes in organization can alter the situation. Inasmuch as luer- 
archies do exist in most educational organizations, and do create 
social distance, any two parties who have different levels of posi- 
tion within the school and who come together in an interview must 
make personality adjustments and mutual accommodations. Such 
adjustments, of course, go beyond the interview and may not be 
turned on at die beginning and off at the end of the interview. It 
seems futile for an administrator to attempt to compensate for 
whatever is wrong with social organization in general and his 
school organization in particular by making spurious arrangements 
destined to deceive an individual for purposes of sharing an inter- 
view. The front office desk and other evidences of differences in 
position will constitute no particular barrier to an interview if the 
interview is conducted by a school administrator who has a sincere 
desire to share the solution of problems with colleagues, who is 
willing to keep the channels of communication open both ways and 
to allow the direction that the interview takes to be equally flexible 
to the desires of both parties in the interview. Sentiments existing 
between the two persons engaged in interview do more to influence 
the outcomes of the interview than such things as carpets, desks, 
chairs, and differences in salary. 

It is important to remember that the educational interview is a 
participatory experience and as such should provide for communi- 
cation and interaction. There must be something to exchange views 
over, something for mutual interaction, and some reason why two 
persons should collaborate in arriving at a mutual view. 

Discussion 

As an experience in achieving participation, discussion cannot be 
overlooked, because discussion is the method of group delibera- 
tion. Discussion is an observable manifestation of a group studying 
and learning together, a group thinking out loud, a group interact- 
ing within itself. Perhaps no one has set forth the steps in group 
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Actually, it seems that to neglect discussion as a part «£ 
tion is to ignore a leadership challenge. Douglass ^v^tes further: 

It is vvith some humiiity that it must be admitted d:at -t a few teato 
act only recognize thi mflucnce, bu, X^pTo 

prostitute their professional activities m a ra because of 

local opinion either for the purpose of seU-advancement or because 

lack of character sufficient for leadership. 

A review of the activities of school 
Imowledged as outstandingly successful P™ Iscussion 

reveals that they, rather consistently, do p y school 

technique. As an example, consider the U- 

system which, over a period of ten years, ® ^ 
round improvement. This particular superin en 
of aggressiveness usually associated wi execu have 

not possess a great deal of physical ener^. ^yjhin the 

a marked abiUty to lead groups wi*m y many 

community to organize for full and comp influence re- 

school problems. When present at such obvi- 

suits from his timely advice and suggestions w affairs, and 

J. It 

that community. He is an expert in le g r the school system 
Bcipating in a discussion. The “‘^’“®''®”'^!l°hat although be is 
3re so consistently the result of groi^P ^ jj^muin of limelight is 
greatly appreciated in the community, am jjmnan relations 
focused upon his personal leadership voters con- 

'-vith the broad educational group are o e ^ between school and 
sistently approve bond issue proposals, co ^ personnel arc 
community are nonexistent, relations amon^ respon- 

wholesome. No attempt is made spe ^ ca y entire com- 

sibility or to determine where credit ^ shared in 

mimity, with the superintendents a e successful 

making the school and its community e “ (Jescrihcd, who 

Experience has shown that a leader 'C 

” Ihid., p. 130. 
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acquired better habits of conversation, everything being studied in our 
rules which might prevent our disgusting each othcr.®^ 

When discussion is an experience in participation it is not just 
parliamentary debate and it is not discussion pursued in the spirit 
of what is known in slang as the “bull session.” As an effective 
process of participation, discussion is cliaracterized by slowness and 
caution. Individuals as a group counsel together, weigh proposals 
carefully before taking action. Discussion in participation is con- 
structive, it fosters constructive reasoning and constructive critical 
analysis, it seeks to solve a problem, resolve a conflict, or formulate 
a policy. It involves a feeling of responsibility for the conclusion or 
consensus which may envision some action. 

ucational leaders, superintendents especially, are alert to the 
act t at they have a responsibility to plan, inform, and coordinate 
a program which builds good school-community relationships. De- 
spi e e act that skillful group discussion is vital to such a pro- 
of school administrators either are not aware of the value 

iscussion or are not adept in employing it Failure to use dis- 

menriXTollo community groups, is explained in state- 

tion of schod^ntn? school people responsible for formula- 

parents and have made formal provision for consultation \vith 

• • . Often nn individuals and groups in matters of curriculum, 

pointed to more lay individuals are members of committees ap- 

materials for problems or to assist in preparing units of 

merely to sit in tU ’ ' ’ ^°metimes the lay individuals are asked 
and materials .T**' groups and discuss curriculum problems 
fortunate resnU«: named practice seems less likely to lead to un- 

Ues too seriously ^ ®''f"^ate when lay people take their responsibili- 
contributions even ^ upon favorable consideration of their 

also subject to frea T k ^ merit. These plans are 

trators and teachers ^ reason of the propensity of adminis- 

at the expense nf fV. ° good will and interest in the schools . • • 

3 , g , ® the curTiculum.3a 

78* of Benjamin Franklin, New York: 

Ronald Curricnlam, New York; The 



n. Org™b.a».l Mini,™. »“ 

.Bi . g„up », w. > 

proEtable only i£ the group is ^ the solution to 

concerned with the topic, who will be affected y 

the problem or who are in a position to have 

ticn which will help tlie " 

A topic which IS not appropriate to^the work of one, or 

topic which gives embarrassing P™”* Likewise problems 

at best, of only a few members of the group. 

which involve °”"^^t^hikheror problems existing 

-problems which concern individual > , . . sub- 

betrveen given -“•ters and tmrtam 

nutted to group diseussion. This is , , ^e wisely solved 

group may not be concerned that sue pr , .^hey should 
and may not have worthy suggesUons disconcert or 

not be selected for discussion because y , Ordinarily 

embarrass individuals and to damage mm 

the interview is more “PP''°P"“f®*°*““°o discussion merely be- 
Some topics are not appropriate or 8 P otlems shall be 
cause it is understood that certain unp high on the 

given serious discussion only by authonties ^ ^.Q^jd of education 
scalar chain. This means, for instance, a discussion be- 

will never have a problem in selecting a functions 

cause the topics for their discussions are i however, fac- 

and their functions are broad. In a ^manv topics which con- 
nlty members are not permitted to . , ^gy have varying 

cem each member directly and upon w ^j^^^dy been settled 
opinions either because the problems lave ^ joiown fact 

with finality by someone in authority could have litt e 

that faculty discussion could result in wo ^vbich has no o 

effect. Even under expert leadership disc perhaps unob- 

servable effect usually has some negative, 

served, effect upon personnel relations. j;u„ed above, in de- 

SeijiCTtON OF THE ooooP- ^^Uch svill do the is 

termining the topic for discussion eg suited to tlie group 

oussing has to be decided. The topic must 
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is successful in capitalizing on discussion, discharges skillfully sev- 
eral rather specific responsibilities. 

Selection of the topic. In order to have a discussion, 
some topic about which there is a difference of opinion must be 
selected. For discussion effective in achieving participation the 
topic must be one which, through discussion, will lend itself to 
consensus and agreement. Differences in opinions and points of 
view, differences in personalities and in experiences all contribute 
to the variety, richness, and stimulation of the discussion. Discus- 
sion is not, however, mere controversy or verbal dispute. The topics 
may involve differences in value Judgments but through group in- 
teraction they lend themselves to agreement. 

It is the leaders responsibility to guide in the selection of the 
specific topic for the group discussion. He, the administrator or 


someone else functioning in the leadership role, may determine the 
topic for discussion as a result of group action but it is his respon- 
sibility to have it clearly in mind and to see that it is clear to each 
member of the discussion group. 

Besides the controversial characteristic, the topic for discussion 
by a school group must have certain other definite qualities. It must 
e a topic appropriate in terms of the group which will discuss it. 
The topic must be one about which each member of the group has 
some real concern. When the entire personnel meets for discussion 

rxl n'™ teaching force. 

When the community-wide school group, perhaps through repre- 
sentahon meets to discuss some problem, it should be a topic perti- 
nen to toe interests of the school citizens at large. The high school 
^ u, ">6=1 with a group of parents to dis- 

. desirability of social clubs if they exist 

di.ei .n ^ of mathematics teachers might meet to 

it the begin- 

n class. The principal of a high school might meet 

manacem” 'a ‘*1; ^ome room. Curriculum revision, lunchroom 
management, beautifying the school grounds-all are topics about 
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vides a face-to-face setting. Faculty meetings can deteriorate mto 
speaking forums if tlie room arrangements are more a 
speaking than to deUberation. Public discussion may be 
aged at school board meetings by inappropriate room arrange 

“oLssion should also be planned with due regard ‘o “ 
available, and in addiUon it should be recognized d>a‘ 
day also influences the quality of discussion. 

school meetings of the personnel hiring substitute 

fortunately, to overcome this prob y ^ 

teachers in order to have tlie meetings “ S institutions stu- 

some school systems adjacent to teacher training 

dent teachers have been given the In 

while during-the-school day faculty mee ngs 

tome school systems the chfldren are dismissed for half a a y 

allow the faculty to meet during the day. -ffpcdve discus- 

The conditions of time and place favorable to ene 
Sion are flexible and moderate, but in planmng for 
their importance should not be overlooke . approptf'^te 

CobBDiNATiON AND DiBECrTON. ■n]ace arrange- 

topic, the suitable group, and favora ® Then the leaders 

ments axe settled, the discussion gets un the conlribu- 

fnuctions, during the discussion, are to coo desired con- 

tions of the group and to direct discussion toward tn 
seusus. 55 it was pointed 

In the earher treatment of the “S“‘“?^'“tion and the action 
out that the process has two phases, e c effective collabo- 

phases. As also pointed out, skilled ec the proportion 

ration are necessary to achieve a proper decision con- 

of time spent on clarification and on ®““"^;^^ted by bringing a 
ceming action. Discussion prematurely e ^ ^t alternadvrs 
matter to a vote and reducing choice to maximum contri- 

nol only deprives the group of the “ ^™j^®important in persoirn 
bution but it curtails interaction which hcyond the 

relations. On the other hand, extension 
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and the group must be suited to the topic. In addition to the factors 
listed in the section above, the size of the gronp is a significant 
determining factor. The general picture of the natnre of interaction 
in a discussion group changes as tlie size of the group increases or 
decreases." As pointed out in previous chapters, teachers are more 
at home in small groups. Altliough homogeneity is not a require- 
ment, the group must nevertheless share a unanimous interest and 
concern. 

In order for the group to discuss effectively, the structure of au- 
thority in the organization must be such that certain powers and 
functions are placed in the hands of the discussion group. It tliereby 
acts under responsibility. The group needs to deliberate and delib- 
eration is a necessary complement of responsibility. Lawrence J. 
Henderson says: . . it is not merely experience of the world 
■which changes and develops men in this way, but still more the 
practice of deciding and acting under the burden of responsibility 
for the consequences. . . . The man who has the habit of action 
under responsibility is deeply modified and differently oriented be- 
cause of this experience. It is not too much to say tiiat his whole 
organism is in a different state from that of a person who has not 
the habit of action under responsibility.” 

Selection of the tuvie and piace. Favorable condi- 
tions of time and place have a direct bearing upon the quality of 
discussion the leader and die group can maintain. An appropriate 
room where members can talk directly and informally can do a 
great deal to encourage discussion, especially on the part of indi- 
viduals who are shy or self-conscious. A classroom or a large audi- 
torium may be a handicap to fluent discussion. Discussion seems to 
flourish best when the group is seated comfortably in a room appro- 
priate as far as size and furnishings are concerned and which pro- 

a summary of researrii oa this problem see A. Paul Hare, "Interaction 
and Con^nsus in Different Sized Groups" in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, Group Dynamics, Evanston, Uunois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1953, pp. 507-517, 

Lawrence J. Henderson, "Procedure in Science,” in Hugh Cabot and 
Joseph A. Kahl, Human Relations, VoL I, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
Umversity Press, 1953, p. 27. 
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usually have at its core tire irrteracticn of Uvo “ 

jomt effort to arrive at a solution to a do 

tivities in participation, however, the pu ic . they can 

.. V « .. — . 

embrace the public as participan Administrators 

Yearbook of the American Associa on -pa’s Schools” we 

which is devoted to “Public Relations for ® aiere is 

find this statement: . • Much can be acco P p^yic 

genuine teamwork on the part of ^ ^(.Ijool and public 

relations is a two-way process in w c publication and 

learn, one from the other.” “ However, in jjj tjieir public 

in others which are designed to assist sc oo ualization 

relations by giving definite suggestions an j^ich actually 

ot specific media, there is litUe by way of suggestion w 
pertains to the achievement of participation. seems to be 

In most public relations programs the schools, of 

conceived as a process of telling the pu schools. Such 

getting the pubUc to understand and to supp 
aims are worthy. However, understan significant 

he enhanced if the communication is at sharing, coop- 

extent conceived as a two-way process and .^Vhen com- 

eraUng, and interacting in the s program necessarily 

munication is so conceived the public re yic in planning an 
seeks to achieve actual participation o 

managing the schools. trenerally conscious o 

It seems that school administrators ^ participation because, 
the need for including the public in sc 0 p ^ jj^pvever, in pl^"' 
emong other reasons, it is good pubhc re emphasis almos 

tring and executing a public relations pr and little or n 

mvariably is toward advertising an p p-uu-T/iird 

, " For fuU discussion see ."Ma^^Medtap pS^°il, Chicago. Uhnou 

National Society h 


For full discussion see “Mass Me ^ j 
“O'r. NaSonal Society for the Study of t.aa 
ine University of Chicago Press, Administrators, 

** American Association of Washington, 

America's Schools” TweutyEighth Yearbooic, 


,[ Educaouu, -- .for 

“public RelaUons 

Administrators, J'g c., igsO, P- <>• 

Washington’ 
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point of reasonableness and adequacy is not only wasteful of time 
but weakens the discussion and may be discouraging to the group. 
A vote is a political device and may be an unnecessary conclusion 
to a discussion. An expert leader will know when consensus has 
been reached. If unanimity seems impossible of achievement and 
if some action is envisioned as a result of the decision, the leader 
has the responsibility for deciding if a vote is needed and when it 
should be taken. 

Group discussion implies a structurization in which one person 
assumes leadership. In many school discussion groups this is the 
administrator, in the classroom it is the teacher. It is the leaders 
function to be alert to the potentialities of the individuals in the 
group and to encourage maximum contribution in terms of these 
potentialities. This may mean drawing out a reticent individual and 
curbing a verbose one. 

The discussion leader should have an enthusiastic interest in the 
discussion and feel personally responsible for the success of the 
group in reaching consensus. However, he will not be an active 
participant. He will be careful not to state his opinions because his 
position gives disproportionate weight to his opinions. Because his 
chief function is to encourage the flow of discussion among the 
group he will give information and make available his knowledge 
only when it is requested. He will attempt to give equal time and 
encouragement to individuals defending all sides of the question. 

In directing the discussion toward agreement the leader will have 
the topic under discussion clearly in his own mind and will keep it 
before the group. He will also keep the focus of group attention on 
the specific point under discussion. This may involve occasionally 
rephrasing or summarizing contributions made to the discussion 
and perhaps restating the immediate point and relevant consider- 
ations. 

Public Relations Program 

public relations program of the school, as an experience in 
ac 'eving participation, unlike interview and discussion, does not 
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as in interview and discussion, must be a two-way affam It is the 
kind of direct communication which involves sharing and identi 
cation. It is tlie kind of communication George H. Mead writes of; 

The ideal of human society is one which does bring people so closely to 
gether in their interrelationships, so fully develops the necessary 
of communications, that the individuals who exercise eir . 

functions can take the attitudes of those whom they a ec . e 
ment is not simply a matter of abstract ideas, but is a process ° P 
one’s seif in the place of the other person s attitu e, “““ throueh 
through significant symbols. Human communication ta 'es 
such significant symbols, and the problem is one of organiz g 

munity which mate this possible. . . . « “"'T‘.“TfTmoJaTto 
through and made perfect, then tliere will exist the n o 
which we have referred, in which each individual wou , 

response in himself that he knows he calls out m the com . 

h what makes communication in the significant sense the orgamzmg 
process in the community.^® , 

A public relations program which is deliberately 
more than inform the public and enlist the public ^ 
must contain definite steps to include the public in p P 
How this can be achieved will depend, "^developed in 

munity and the experience and skill the pu -npration with 

participation. It may be achieved ^Sv - 

pertinent lay organizations in the . yer the specific 

ously discussed, through the FTA program 

ineans, it is a mistake to conceive of a p rticipation in the 
something which does not include pu ic p provide 

^ohools. The wider aims of such a public relatrons p gram P 
a definite leadership challenge to the school perso 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

■ Hon like tlie mial- 

Analysis of the technique, achieving parlicip 

r'TiiraCO, Illinois. 

« George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Soctety, 

^rsity of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 327. 
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emphasis is directed toward participation. A final paragraph in one 
of the statements in the same official Yearbook quoted above gives 
this advice: 

Virtually every news story, radio broadcast, and other interpretative 
medium is used to achieve some immediate goal. However, in developing 
the school’s public relations program the long-range view must not be 
overlooked. Public understanding and support come from continued 
efforts. 

One successful experience provides the foundation for succeeding de- 
vices and technics. It is important, therefore, that tlie results of each 
endeavor be watched carefully, that the elements of strength and weak- 
ness be identified, and that the results achieved in one instance become 
the basis of succeeding steps. A radio series not successful because of an 
inconvenient listening time should be discontinued and efforts directed 
into other avenues, such as the preparation of materials for regular news 
casts, or the development of a strong speakers’ bureau. Likewise, if the 
local newspaper cannot print long feature stories, school news releases 
should be prepared in brief form so that they will be used."** 

Achieving public participation in carrying on the work of the 
school requires the discovery or invention of modes of communica- 
tion which provide for a two-way current and which allow for ex- 
pressions of the wants and desires of all individuals who make up 
the various school publics. This is not easy, as Gordon W. Allport 
points out: 

Dewey s picture of the ineffective function of democracy is realistic and 
sorrowful. Probably few will question its correctness, and all believers in 
democracy will subscribe to his proposed educational remedies. He is 
never more convincing than in his repeated demonstration that the im- 
picfvement of methods of debate, discussion and deliberation are 
necessary for the support of democracy. Each public must become a 
participant public, every member helping to shape its destiny. Becoming 
active witliin the publics to which we belong, we find our own well 
being.*® 

Effective communication through the public relations program 

** Ibid., p. 304. 

Allport in The Philosophy of John Deweij. Paul Arthur Schiipp, 
editor. The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. I, Evanston, lUinois: North- 
western University, 1939, p. 280. 
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organization, if we have a full realization of the essentiality of 
wholesome personnel relations to maximum educational achieve- 
ment. and if we will attempt to improve our orgamzationa activ- 
iUes in Hne with what we believe to be best for personnel relations, 
we will demonstrate marked and significant progress. 
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yses o£ observation and evaluadon, indicates a direct and highly 
significant relationship between the way an organizational tech- 
nique is utilized and the quality of group feeling which exists 
among the personnel of an educational organization. It has become 
increasingly clear tlrat, in connection with tlie discharge of evalua- 
tion, observation, or any other organizational function, how effec- 
tively the group participates will be a strong determinant of 
educational success— educational success conceived as including 
success in promoting wholesome human relations within the school 
organization. Achieving participation must therefore be one of the 
expressly stated goals of practically every organizational activity, 
certainly of those which promise to have the most direct and crucial 
effect upon the welfare of the personnel 
Full utilization of all individual capacities through sharing is the 
organizational avenue to developing richer personalities, to identi- 
fying members of the personnel with the organization, to achieving 
group integradon. It is likewise the avenue to greatest educational 
achievement. It should be kept in mind, in educational administra- 
tion, that participation is substantially a nonlogical phenomenon. 
Participation cannot, by its very nature, be encompassed within the 
operation of rigid, logical codes. 

Increasing human capacity for working together is the most nat- 
ural way to improve human relations. Because of the very nature 
of its functions, the educational organization should be one of the 
first among all social organizations to exhibit desirable ways of 
working together. Seemingly, we need to worry very little about 
man s ability to increase his material efficiency. The critical need is 
to increase the human capacity for working together. Organiza- 
tional techniques furnish one of the keys to the realization of that 
objective. 

As pointed out at the outset of our study, the personnel of every 
educational organization earnestly desire to achieve maximum ed- 
ucational results. If we are alert to the personnel and human 
relations involvement in all that we do within the educational 
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References have been selected to furnish the reader with 
sources of current thought and opinion on some of the problems 
and issues discussed in the text It is assumed that the reader is 
acquainted with basic background material found in standard texts 
in such fields as social psychology, sociology, and school adminis- 
tration, If additional reading in these areas is dessired adequate 
references are readily located. 

Just as each chapter of the book must be read as a part of the 
entire treatment and no one section is complete within itself, the 
classification of bibliographical materials under various chapter 
headings is suggestive only and is not intended to imply a limita- 
tion of application to one area. In fact, the references relative to 
the administrative techniques of observation and evaluation are so 
closely related that references in these two fields have been classi- 
fied under a joint heading. 

Brief annotations are added in cases where the title of the book 
or article does not give an adequate indication of the bearing of 
the material on our problem. 

CHAPTER 1 

UIPROVING HUflIAN RELATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Cabot, Hugh and Kahl, Joseph A. Human Relations, Vol. I. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xxxi + 333. 

Selected discussions of interrelationships in the fields of the social 
sciences that apply to face-to-face human interaction. A compre- 
hensive coverage. 

Cartwright, Dorwin and Zander, Alvin, Croup Dynamics: Research and 
40S 
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Gunderson, Robert G. **11115 Groop-D^Tiainics Furor.” School and Society, 
Vol 74 (August 18. 1951), pp. 97-100. 

Interest in human relations is nothing new. 

Hofstadter, Richard and Metzger, Walter P. The Development of Aca- 
demic Freedom in the United States. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 527, 

Traces the origin and growth of academic freedom from earlier 
times to present. An anal^'sis of the problem of freedom in teaching. 

Kennelly, Edward F. “Human Relations in Personnel Administratioa for 
Education.” Education. VoL 73 (December, 1954), pp. 214-217. 

A superintendent of a large school sj’stem advocates training and 
study in the area of human relations as a precedent to building 
better human relations in educational organization. 

Oppenheimer, J. RoberL The Open Mind. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter. 1955. Pp. 146. 

Eight lectures devoted to the scientific method. The last lecture 
deals with the question of the application of scientific method to the 
solutfon of social problems. The author doubts that the method of 
science is applicable in the social field. For instance, the opportunit}' 
to verify re^ts is lacking, social experiments are never repeated, 
and political decisions axe final. 

Rainse)*er, John A. and Harris, Le%vis E. “Social Science Research Applied 
to fiidiool Administration.” Journal of Social Issues, VoL 10 (1951), 
pp. 40-48. 

An amplification of the land of research method suitable to ^*stem- 
atic study of school administratioa. 

Spaulding, Willard B. “Academic Freedom.” Progressive Education, VoL 
29 (February, 1951), pp. 111-117. 

Van Til, William A. and others. “Research on Human Rehtioas and 
Programs of Action” Review of Educational Research, VoL 23 (Oc- 
tober, 1953), pp. 285-385. 

A tersely stated review of the results of recent research. 

CHAPTER 2 

PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

Bartly, John A. Administration as Educational Leadership. Stanford, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. 2.50. 

Chapters HI, IV, and VI deal, respectively, with "The Organiza- 
tion and the Leader,” ‘The Organization’s Culture,” and “The D>- 
narnic-s of Oiganization.” 
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Theory. Evanston, 111.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1953. Pp. 642. 

A summary of research and research theory in human relations. 
Conrad, Richard A. “A Sociological Approach to Public School Adminis- 
tration.” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 38 (No- 
vember, 1952), pp. 38&-392. 

The human relations approach encompasses sociological considera- 
tions. 

Corey, Stephen M. Action Research to Improve School Practices. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University> 
1953. Pp. xii + 161. 

A criticism of scientific research. Advocacy of a more practical 
approach. 

Corey, Stephen M. “Action Research in Education." Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 47 (January, 1954), pp. 375-380. 

In defense of the kind of research known as action research or re- 
search by the everyday educational practitioner. 

Denemark, George W. “Human Relations: Neighborhood, Nation, 
World.” Educational Leadership, Vol. 10 (February, 1953), pp. 274- 
270. 

Wholesome human relations can be achieved through training. 
Training individuals, however, is handicapped because of a dearth 
of pertinent research to provide direction. 

Esser, Martin, “What Does Academic Freedom Mean for Elementary 
and Secondary Teachers?” Educationd Leadership, Vol. 9 (January, 
1952), pp. 237-240. 

Festinger, Leon and Katz, Daniel, editors. Research Methods in the 
Behavioral Sciences. New York: Dryden Press, 1953, pp. 1-12. 

Points out some difficulties in behavioral research. 

Foshay, Arthur W. “Action Research as Imaginative Hindsight.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 7 (October 12, 1955). Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College of Education, The Ohio State University, pp. 169- 

Argues that existing educational research has little intrinsic value 
for the practitioner. 

Good, Carter V. and Scates, Douglas E, Methods of Research, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii + 920. 

An extensive treatment of research methods and interpretation of 
research results in the fields o£ psychology, sociology, and educa- 
tion. Deals with methods of survey, questionnaire, interview, ob- 
servation, and appraisal. Complete reference material in footnotes. 
A complete, briefly annotated bibliography. 
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Co-operation and Research." The School Executive, Vol. 74 (June 
1955), pp. 70-83. 

Redfield, Robert. The Community: Viewpoints for the Study of a Human 
Whole. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp, 182. 
Explores how scientists study a small group or community. Attempts 
to answer die inevitable quesh'on, "Can one describe a human 
community adequately from the viewpoints of its members and at 
the same time maintain a detachment sufBcient to make the de- 
scription meaningful for scientists?" A penetrating analysis. 

Schmidt, Warren H. and Buchanan, Paul C. Techniques that Produce 
Teamwork. New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. Crofts Publications, 
1954. Pp. iv + 76, 

Outlines a theory of college administration designed to promote 
good human relations. 


CHAPTER 3 

ORGANIZATION IN OPERATION 

Barlky, John A, Supervision as Human Relations. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1953. Pp. 308. 

A textbook on school supervision which emphasizes that solving 
the problems of human rebtions is fundamental to success in school 
supervision. 

Broom, Leonard and Selznick, Philip. Sociology. Evanston; Row, Peter- 
son, and Company, 1955, Chapter VII. 

Sherif, Muzafer and Sherif, Carolyn W. Croups in Harmony and Tension 
'-An Integration of Studies on Intergroup Relations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. 316. 

A review of the backgrounds to human relationships written from 
the point of view of social psychology. 

Stevenson, Adlai E. “Party of the Second Part.” Harpers Magazine, Vol. 
212 (February, 1956), pp. 31-34. 

A political statesman shows why criticism is necessary in the pro- 
motion of needed change. Defends criticism because it is both a 
symbol and a hallmark of a free society. 

Thelen, Herbert A. Dynamics of Croups at Work. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. 370. 

Chapter II, “Developing the Sdiool Through Faculty Self-Training”; 
Chapter V, “Training for Group Participation,” and Chapter VI, 
“Effective Meetings, Principles, and Ptocedures,” also Chapter IV, 
“Group Responsibility and Individual Autonomy.” 
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Beggs, Walter K. "The Modem School’s Community Role.” The School 
Executive, Vol. 75 (December, 1955), pp. 19-21. 

The best communities are those that achieve the best coordination 
of their total resources. The school coordinates the many educa- 
tional resources. 

Blau, Peter M. The Dynamics of Bureaucracy: A Study of Interpersonal 
Relations in Two Government Agencies. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 269. 

From a study contrasting interpersonal relations in two government 
agencies certain conclusions are made which are applicable to edu- 
cational organizations. 

Brookover, Wilbur B. A Sociology of Education. New York; American 
Book Company, 1955. Chapters VII, VIII, and IX. 

A study of human relations in the school. Holds that the patterns 
of the school are relatively persistent and that there are permanent 
patterns of organization and expected behavior. Deals with teachers’ 
roles in the community. Covers such questions as status, rewards, 
and varied roles. 

Campbell, Clyde M, "A Democratic Structure to Further Democratic 
V^ues.” Progressive Education, VoL 30 (November, 1952), pp. 25-29. 
Discusses how structure must be viewed if it is to afford teachers, 
citizens, and other personnel opportunities to participate. 

Campbell, Clyde M. "Human Relations Techniques Useful in School Ad- 
ministration.” The American School Board Journal, Vol. 130 (June, 
1955), pp. 31-32. 

Shows how human relations techniques are inextricably joined with 
particular administrative theory. 

DeHuszax, George. Practical Applications of Democracy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1945. Pp, 120. 

Presents democratically promising innovations in ways of working 
together. 

Havighurst, Robert ]. The Governing of the University.” School and 
Society, Vol. 79 (March 20, 1954), pp. 81-86. 

Discusses how the nature of control may be influenced by the sup- 
port of universities by business. 

Mosher, WOUam E., Kingsley, J. Donald, and Stahl, O. Glenn. Public 
Personnel Administration. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. 652. 
Treats o£ the broad problems of personnel administration, including 
the evolution of hierarchy, the problem of human relations, leader- 
ship, and resulting morale. 

Ramseyer, John A., et al., “Improving Educational Leadership through 
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Halpin, Andrew W, The Leadership Behavior and Leadership Ideology 
of Educational Administrators and Aircraft Commanders.” Haroard 
Educational Review, Vol. 25 (Winter, 1955), pp. 18-32. 

Contrasts in ideology, 

Hilliard, Albert Leroy. The Forms of Value. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xvi + 343. 

An analysis of values and their influences upon human behavior. 
Clarifies the nature of goals. For the critical student. 

Laird, Donald A. and Laird, Eleanor C. The New Psychology for Leader- 
ship, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. 226. 

Application of psychological principles to industry using the basic 
findings from t\venty-two research centers. 

Linder, Ivan H. “The Secondary Principal and Staff Morale.” The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, VoL 131 (October, 1955), pp. 25-27. 
Discusses how morale improves where principals directly attack the 
problem of improving their own relations with the staff. 

Lindgren, Henry Clay. Effective Leadership in Human Relations. New 
York: Hermitage House, 1954. Pp. 287. 

A psychologist analyzes the older and the newer concepts of lead- 
ership. 

Maier, Norman R. F. Principles of Human Relations. New York; John 
.Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp, 43-172. 

Discussion methods; role playing; role playing in larger groups. 
Deals with applications of principles of human relations to industry. 

Morris, Richard T. and Seeman, Melvin. “The Problem of Leadership; an 
Interdisciplinary Approach.” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
61 (September, 1950), pp. 149-155. 

Understanding human relationships cuts across lines of the various 
social disciplines. 

Pierce, Truman M., Merrill, E. C. Jr., Wilson, Craig, and Kimbrough, 
Ralph B. Community Leadership for Public Education. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1955. Pp. 312, 

The unique place of the sdiool administrator in the leadership 
structure. Some guides to leadership action. 

Pillard, Matthew J. “The Study of Leadership.” New York; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 

A mimeographed, annotated biblio^phy. 

Ramseyer, John A., Harris, Lewis E., Pond, Millard Z., and Wakefield, 
Howard Factors Affecting Educational Administration. Columbus, 
OMo: Ohio State University Press, 1955. Pp. 141. 

A careful attempt through research to study the factors affecting 
administrative behavior. 
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Wilson, Logan. "Academic Administration: Its Abuses and Uses.” Bulletin 
American Association oj Uniocrrity Professors, Vol. 41 (Winter, 

1955), pp. 684-692. _ c,. t, i 

Points out how the administration of an institution of higher iearn- 
ing can be such as to foster good human relations. Also points out 
the inappropriateness of the management concept of school ad- 
ministration at the higher levels of education. 

CHAPTER 4 

INTERPRETATION OF ROLE 

Anderson, Vivienne and Davies, Daniel R. Patterns of Educational Lead- 
ership. Englewood Cliff s, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, Chapters IX 
and VIII. 

Case studies in human relationships of school administrators. Em- 
phasis on training at in-service and pre-service levels. 

Brogan, D. W. Politics in America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. 487. 

In discussing machines and bosses shows how organization actually 
functions. Points out some effects of politics on public schools. Dis- 
cusses the supreme court as educator. 

Campbell, Clyde M., editor. Practical Applications of Democratic Ad- 
ministration. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. Pp, 325. 

Descriptions by various writers of the use of democratic school ad- 
ministration procedures. 

Fowlkes, John Guy. “The Meaning of Leadership.” The Nations Schools, 
Vol. 42 (November, 1948), pp. 25-27. 

Discusses the administrator's responsibilities after policies have be- 
come accepted. 

Frankel, Charles. The Case for Modern Man. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. Pp, 45-48, 93-99. 

Sets forth the central theses upon which a liberal conception of 
phUosophy rests. Analyzes the problem of freedom in terms of a 
liberal philosophy of history. Many sections of the book are pertinent 
to the problems discussed in this book. 

French. Sidney J. Accent on Teaching. New York; Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 287-296. 

Role of administrator in encouraging improvement of teaching at 
higher levels. 

Gouldner, Alvin Ward. Studies in Leadership and Democratic Action. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. 736, xvi. 
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Summary of detailed report on the attitudes of Detroiters toward 
their city obtained by the method of interview. Suggestive of tech- 
niques for the study of attitudes of groups. 

Lane, Howard and Beauchamp, Mary. Human Relations in Teaching— 
. The Dynamics of Helping Children to Grow. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 353. 

A text on interrelationships within the classroom. An interpretation 
of the basic role of the sclioo]. 

Lippitt, Ronald. Training in Community Relations. New York; Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. xiv + 286. 

An aid to those who beh'eve training in human relations will be of 
some help. Emphasis is on interrelationships between races. 

CHAPTER 6 

INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 

Berrien, Frederick Kenneth. Comments and Cases on Human Relations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi + 500. 

Sets forth a positive approach to the settlement of human conflicts. 
Charts a pathway to improvement in the area of human relations. 
Includes bibliography, 

Brodinsky, B. P. “New Patterns in Citizen-School Relations.” The School 
Executive, Vol. 75 (January, 1956), pp. 19-20. 

That the ethics of man-lo-man reHtionships are essential to true 
success is the “deeper lesson" schoolmen must learn. 

Brownell, Baker. The Human Community. New York; Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1950. 

Chapter 6 deals with education and the community. Shows how 
educational personnel may encourage withdrawal rather than actual 
participation and how the school creates values only when it en- 
courages participative living. 

HuUfish, Gordon, editor. Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xviii + 229. 

Discusses the various aspects of the problem of control and use of 
authority as related to adjustment. 

Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflict. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. Pp. xvii + 230. 

A topological psychologist who believed that social forces were 
real in the sense that they have magnitude, direction, and points 
of Origin and who thought in the language of constructs, gives a 
penetrating analysis of the manner in which social condlcts may be 
resolved. Technical. 
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Tipton, James. “Administrators Can Clear or Obstruct the Way Toward 
Good Human Relations.” Education, Vol. 68 (November, 1947), pp. 

134-141. _ 

Turner, Ralph A. “Role-Taking, Role Standpoint, and Reference Group 
Behavior.” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 41 (January, 
1956), pp. 316-628. 

A sociologist’s attempt to clarify the meaning and usefulness of the 
concept of "role taking.” Technical. 

Tyler, Ralph W. “The Leadership Role of the School Administrator in 
Curriculum and Instruction.” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 54 
(December, 1953), pp. 200-209. 

An interpretation of the administiatoi’s role after the personnel has 
participated in formulation of policy. 

Weber, C. A. and Weber, Mary E. Fundamenials of Educational Leader- 
ship. New York: McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 279. 
Deals with the nature of educational leadership in a democratic 
society and discusses participation in policy formation. 

Webster, Bayard. "The Fall and Rise of the University of Maryland.” 
Harpers Magazine, Vol. 213 (October, 1956), pp. 64-68. 

Institutional leadership with political method. 

Willey, Gilbert S. “Organizational Blocks to Creative Leadership.” Edu- 
cational Leadership, Vol. 6 (February, 1949), pp. 276-279. 

Yauch, Wilbur A. Improving Hamon Relations in School Administration. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. ix *f 299. 

Deals primarily with the problems of leadership encountered in the 
elementary schools. Concrete applications to school management. 

CHAPTER S 

SENTIMENTS AND ATTITUDES 

Bey, Douglas R. “A Further Study in School Organization.” Phi Delta 
Kappan, Vol. 37 (February, 1956), pp. 217-221. 

An attempt to subject organizatiotMil characteristics to statistical 
analysis. Concludes that admimsbatox must be aware of attitudes 
and feelings of his colleagues, the teaching personnel, and other 
school personnel. 

Hare, Paul, Borgatta, Edgar F., and Bales, Robert F. Small Groups: 
Studies in Social Interaction. New York; Alfred A. Knopf Inc 1955 
Pp. 554. 

Procedures in small groups. Some generalizations. 

Komhauser, Arthur. Attitudes of Detroit People Toward Detroit. Detroit: 
Wayne University Press, 1952. Pp, 37. 
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Beauchamp, George A. Planning the Elementary School Curriculum. 
New York: Allj-n & Bacon, 1956. Pp. 266-273. 

Presents evaJuatioa as a process and suggests some techniques and 
devices that might be used in the elementary schooL 
Cocking, Walter D. “An Appraisal of School Administration.” The School 
Executice, Vol. 72 (April, 1953). Editorial. 

The editor of the magazine sees human relations as the vatal element 
in successful school administration. 

Cunningham, Buth, Applegate, Stanley and Hilliard, Pauline. “These 
Changes Helped." Educational Leadership, VoL 7 (April, 1950), pp. 
449-452. 

Teachers evaluate administration. The changes that coimted most 
were those that had a close bearing upon improving human relations. 
Editorial Board. "Evaluating Program and Performance." Adult Leader- 
ship, VoL 1 (April, 1953), p. 11. 

An issue devoted to evaluation of group procedures. 

Herrold, Kermeth F- "Evaluation and Research in Group Dynamics." 
Educational arid Psychological Measurement, YoL 10 (Autumn, 1950), 
pp. 492-504. 

Discusses the problem of evaluatioD in the field of human relations. 
Johns, R, L. "How Do You Rate as a Democratic School Administrator?” 
The School Executice, VoL 72 (November, 1952), pp. 50-51. 

Analv'zes the administrator’s fimction in terms of his success in 
hiuuan relations. 

Lobdell, LawTence O. "The Rewards of Merit.” The School Executive, 
VoL 75 (September, 1955), pp- 56-57. 

A principal his case against salary schedules which do not 

recognize a place for the rating of teachers. 

Miller, Charles S- "Selecting a Superintendent.” The Nations Schools, 
VoL 06 (August, 1955), pp. 40-42. 

Use of elementary school committee and secondary school commit- 
tee to evaluate and help select the new superintendent. 

Moore. Harold E. and Walters. Newell B. Personnel Administration in 
Education, Ne%v York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. 4/6. 

A specialized text written primarily for school superintendents who 
must employ ne^v teachers, orient them to the school and commu- 
nity, administer salary scales, and do many other things that sen 
ously nfffvt the welfare of the personneL 
Orton, Don A. “A New Approach to Merit Rating.” The Nation s Schools, 
VoL 56 (July, 1955), pp. 70-71. __ 

A committee works on the problem following a 19o3 mandate of a 
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Maciver, Robert M. Academic Freedom in Our Time. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. Pp- xiv + 329. 

Exposes the forces that entlanger the first of all freedoms-the free- 
dom of the mind. A study of the wave of intolerance which threat- 
ens the freedom to teach. 

Price, Hugh G. “The Role of Administration in Excellent Teaching.” 
Junior College Journal, Vol. 24 (September, 1953), pp. 37-42. 

The role of the administrator in encouraging feeUngs of security 
among the personnel. 

Robinson, Bruce B. “Emotional Problems in the Administration of Edu- 
cational Personnel.’* Education, Vol. 75 (December, 1954), pp. 228- 
232. 

A medical man, from observation and from working as head of a 
child guidance program in a large school system, draws some con- 
clusions about emotional problems among members of the personnel 
and about their possible causes. 

Seeger, Martin L. "A 20-year Sampling of Teacher Attitudes.” The School 
Executive, Vol. 75 (December, 1955), pp. 46-48. 

Shows that no fundamental changes have taken place in thirty years 
to change the picture. 

Stanley, \Vi£am 0., Smith, B. Othaniel, Benne, Kenneth D., and Ander- 
son, Archibald W. Social Foundations of Education. New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. Chapter XU and pp. 63-64. 

Effects of lack of unanimity on the part of school publics with re- 
spect to the role of the schooL Nature of conflict over institutional 
goals. Contrasting conceptions of the social role of the school. 
Thomason, Calvin Cornelius and Clement, Frank A. Human Relations in 
Action. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv + 225. 

Cases in dealing with people. Applications to technology. Affords a 
viewpoint. 


CBLVPTER 7 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUE: OBSERVATION 
and 

CHAPTER 8 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUE; EVALUATION 

American Association of School Administrators. “Staff Relations in School 
Administration.” Thirty-third Yearbook, Washington, 1955. 

Chapter X deals with evaluation of staff relationships. 
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WilUam Wishart. The Cultivation of Community Leaders. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. 203. 

A comprehensive treatise of community leadership with concrete 

illustrations. „ , 01 ^ 1 ^ 

Charters, W. W. Jr. “Person-to-Person Influence. The Nations Schools, 

Vol. 56. pp. 49-52. 

A discussion of “structures of influence. r. j .. a 

Chase, Stuart, in coUaboration ivith Chase, Roads to Agreement. 

New Yerk: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xm + 250. 

Descriptions of different ivays of working m successful groups. An 
outgrowth of the author’s The Proper Study of Mat^md. 

Dreimanf David B. Horn to Get Better Schools. New York: Harper & 

^'S’effccoS; Stc^tL^^'lhe National Citizens’ Commission 

Educational Leadership, Vol. 9 

' devoled to the subject of how citizens c^ pardcipate in 

appraising and evaluatog School Executive, 

Editorial Board. “Citizens Committees m AcUon. 

CriS » . <»»=»■ •! “'"S" 

.-S fo! 

School.’’ The American School Board journal, Vol. tj y. 

P’ . worked with the administrator in the man- 

Describes how teachers work 

agement of a high school. p^mocratic Action. Boston: 

Haiman, F. S. Group I.cadc«/«P “"^^vii -k 309. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1 • P „rtnfliicting croup discussion. 

A handbook for those engaging m and conducting gr p 

A comprehensive bibliography. o„iations in Commercial Op- 

Illinois Bell Telephone Com^ny. Hu Company, Commercial Do- 

crafton. Chicago: Illinois Bell p 

partment. 1949. Pp. 342 + 12 ‘ prepared to aid in training 

What one commercial organ^d p^e,. 

to promote good morale, a 

pation. , ^ Teach Too.” The American 

Johnston, Joseph M. , ^^1 1955) pp- 3S-39. 

School Board Journal, Vol. 13 ^ ^ rr class may improve his rc- 

The lugh school principal who teaches 
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special session of the Utah state legislature. Preliminary report 
stated, “We do not yet know whether merit rating for Utah public 
educators is practical.” _ 

Schwartz, Morris S. and Schwartz, Charlotte Green. “Problems in Par- 
ticipant Observation.” The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 40 
(January, 1955), pp. 343-353. 

The research shows that the observer’s experience, awareness, and 
personality affect the observer’s observation, that anxiety and bias 
are sources of distortion. 

Tomlinson, Loren B. “Recent Studies in the Evaluation of Teaching.” 
Educational Research Bulletin. Columbus, Ohio; College of Education, 
the Ohio State University, Vol. 34, No. 7 (October 12, 1955), pp. 
172-186, 196. 

A careful and painstaking review to the present. Shows that minor, 
independent research has led to little and that, if evaluation is to 
be made, the next steps must be toward coordinated, longitudinal 
studies involving many types of teachers, many types of situations, 
and teachers at various stages of professional development. Reveals 
the problem to be very perplexing. Of value to the one who wishes 
to become acquainted with the many and varied kinds of investi- 
gations. 

Yeager, William A. Administrat0n and the Teacher. New York: Harper 
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